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FAITH, OUR DEFENCE AGAINST THE PAST 
“The God of Israel shall be your rearward.”—Isa. lii. 12. 


ERHAPS it is only now that we men and women 
P of this generation are able to understand what 
words like these may mean, and what they must have 
meant all the time. We are all of us familiar nowadays 
with the language of war. It is one of the compensa- 
tions which we and our children shall inherit from the 
agony of this time, that our language will have acquired 
a new body and substance—for all great words were | 
coined in great times, and expressed the soul in deep 
waters. Thereafter came long tracts of peace and 
quietness, in which the tide of feeling withdrew from 
those great words which the soul had need of: but 
when a great time returns it happens with our words 
as happens with this world of ours when the rivers and 
the seas overflow—the water revisits places far inland 
and repeats the terror and the glory of a former time. 
In our more peaceful days we were aware of this fine 
promise that God would be our rearward; and when we 
put our minds to the matter and exercised our ingenuity 
and imagination upon it, it was possible to say many 
true and comfortable things as to what such a promise 
might imply. But we approach these words to-day 
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under a darker necessity, and the promise within them, 
the pledge from God within them, is all the dearer to us 
and all the deeper because our heart and flesh cry out. 

When the war ceases, the soul of man will have been 
enriched by the metaphors of war. And everything 
will not have been in vain if we transfer the passion and 
the energy and the endurance which are being spent 
upon this earthly warfare, to that other warfare from 
which there is no discharge,—the warfare of light 
against darkness, of good against evil, of the future 
against the past. 

These words were spoken in the Name of God to the 
Jews who were in exile in Babylon. After many a 
disappointment, God, working through the large events 
of history, had made it possible for His people to 
return from Babylon to their own country. He had 
summoned Cyrus as His instrument in their liberation, 
—Cyrus who after taking Babylon issued an. edict 
allowing all exiles to return to their various homes. He 
may have taken this step out of mere prudence, to get 
rid of the combustible material in this city which he had 
captured ; or he may have done it magnanimously. The 
Bible is not concerned to probe the motives of Cyrus, 
but simply to declare the fact and to perceive the 
philosophy of the fact, namely, that there and then 
Cyrus without knowing it was playing into the hands of 
God. 

And so, I say, the way was open for God’s people to 
return, to resume their interrupted journey as God’s 
people, to rebuild the waste places of their beloved city. 
All that was now possible to them. But here comes 
what in my view is the saddest thing in their history, 
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a thing so sad that it broke the heart of all the best 
people amongst them. From this day, and because of 
this thing, all the further psalms of Israel are written 
in a minor key, and every prophet of Israel is at every 
moment on the edge of tears. What was this thing 
which I am deploring? It! was this: the gates were 
open, the way home to Zion was clear, but the people 
_ themselves would not go back! Page after page of 
Isaiah’s prophecy is taken up with appeals to them to 
come back. This good man makes promises and 
promises in the Name of God, perhaps even going 
beyond his commission in his promises, declaring that 
there is no end to the things that God will do for them 
if they will only go back. But no; they had been in 
Babylon so long that they had got to like it. “Itisa 
long way back to Zion,” they said, “and we remember 
what our fathers told us of the intolerable thirst of the 
journey, and how they would see away on the horizon 
what looked like wells of water and palm trees; and 
how, as they drew near, the thing they had seen from 
far away turned out to be no place of rest and satis- 
faction, but only a mirage, an insubstantial vision, a 
vain pathetic image cast by their own thirst and yearn- 
ing upon the edge and limit of things.” To which the _ 
prophet, in the Name of God, replied, “If you return to 
the land of your fathers and rebuild the waste places of 
Jerusalem, I promise in the Name of God that the 
mirage will become a lake, that on your return journey 
when you see this thing teasing you in front, and you, 
recalling the disillusionment of your fathers, think that 
you are being deceived, behold you will not be deceived ; 

as you draw near it will be according to your are 
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and your desire.” “Yes, but even so,” they said, pro- 
stituting their minds, compelling themselves to find 
reasons to justify their own failure in the moral region,— 
“ Yes, but even so, it is a long journey and a dangerous 
journey, where travellers such as we would be are sub- 
jected all the time, especially at nights, to the terrors of 
wild beasts.” To which the prophet, in the Name of 
God, replied, “Vo lion shall be there, nor any ravenous 
beast shall be found thereon; but the redeemed shall 
walk there, and the ransomed of the Lord shall return 
with singing unto Zion, and everlasting joy shall be 
upon their heads: they shall obtain joy and gladness, 
and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 

“Yes, but,” once again said they, impervious to 
poetry, impervious to the high appeal as men are who 
will indulge themselves, “is it not too late now for us to 
return to Jerusalem, is not the city now a heap of ruins, 
a home of jackals and hyenas and dogs of the desert?” 
To which the prophet, in the Name of God, replied, with 
just a touch of reproach and anger in his tone, “ Thus 
saith the Lord, 7Zy walls are ever before Me.” It was 
as though He had said, “Is that all the love you have 
for the city of your fathers, that you see only the ruins 
of it? Is that all you care for the great things of which | 
your fathers sang, that now you can consent in the 
language of cold reason to their passing for ever from 
the earth? I also, your God, see the ruins; but above 
the ruins I see the fabric of the new City of God, and 
I see that new City, that City of My dream and My 
hope ; I see it with such yearning that I have no eyes to 
see those obvious things which seem to conflict with 
My faith, and to make My dream ridiculous.” 
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“Yes, but even so,” they shamelessly continued, 
“once more it is a long journey; and how are we to be 
sure that it may not happen to us as happened to our 
fathers in the day when they set out from Egypt? 
Like Pharaoh, Cyrus may repent him of the freedom he 
has granted us, and like Pharaoh may set out with an 
army to overtake us; and we may be caught in the 
midst of the way, between our future and our past, 
depressed by the distance ahead, and terrified by a force 
behind us whose tramping feet we can hear in every 
pause and silence.” To which the prophet, in the Name 
of God, replied, “The Lord shall go before you, and the 
God of Israel shall be your rearward\” As though he 
had said, “ You recall the case of your fathers in the 
day when they emerged out of Egypt. Well, recall that 
case; only recall it more strongly, more vividly, clutch- 
ing at its more blessed details, building of those details 
a tower and fabric of defence against your fears. For 
_ what happened on that distant day? Did not the Lord 
send great masses of cloud, and cause them to rest and 
remain there like a wall between your fathers and those 
who pursued them? And did not God maintain that 
wall of cloud, that barrage of darkness between them 
and their enemies, until, by a strong wind blowing 
night and day, He swept the sea from its accustomed 
bed, and prepared a way by which those people of His 
_ could pass over as on dry land in the very midst of the 
sea?” y 


| Yes, these are the saddest pages in the whole Word 
of God; the saddest from the side of man, the deepest 
and most beautiful from the side of God. For we 
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remember that those men who were so reluctant to 
return to the land of their fathers were separated by 
only one complete generation from the men and women 
who sang such a psalm as the 137th: “ By the rivers 
of Babylon, there we sat down; yea, we wept, when we 
remembered Zion. We hanged our harps upon the 
willows in the midst thereof. For there they that 
carried us away captive required of us a song; and 
they that wasted us required of us mirth, saying, Sing us 
one of the songs of Zion. How shall we sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land? If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. If I 
do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth ; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief 
joy.” 

Some sixty years had passed since men-and women 
sang a song like that with broken voices, for their hearts 
were broken; and now—such is the terrible power of 
the human soul to fall back, to sink, to die—their 
children and their children’s children, in a day when 
God by putting violence upon the course of history had 
thrown open the gates of their prison, and had cleared 
a path for their feet, in sheer love of lower things refused 
the summons of the future, and closed their ears to the 
rousing trumpet-call of their own true destiny. . 


But important and grave as the context is, it was not 
so much of the context that I wished to speak, though 
indeed the river of God which pours through history is 
so full of water that once one plunges deeply into it one 
might float on and on. I wanted to speak more ex- 
clusively of those very words, “ The God of Israel shall 
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be your rearward,” in the belief that by pondering them 
deeply we shall come upon a wonderful response from 
the side of God and a consequent satisfaction to our 
own deepest moral necessities. 

We are familiar in these days with the language of 
war, of tactics and of strategy; we are aware of an 
emotional equivalent for every military term, the pang 
of fear, the weight of suspense, or the blessed relief. 
Well, here is a word from God that takes us to the 
battlefield; and since even when this present warfare is 
over, life in all its great outlines will be best conceived 
as a battle, there are ideas within this promise—in 
which God pledges Himself to be our rearguard—ideas 
which we shall always need as individuals, and which 
the human race will always need to save it from being 
overwhelmed by forces which spring up out of the 
region of the past. 

When one comes to think of it, one sees that Chris- 
tianity from the very beginning devoted itself almost 
exclusively to the defence of man from enemies that 
spring up behind him. Christianity is a long rearguard 
action, the object of which is to enable the human soul 
to escape and to proceed. Let us try to make that 
plainer to one another ; and in doing this we shall only 
be doing something which we are always doing when we 
deal with truth—we shall only be making plain to 
ourselves what every one of us already knows. 

Now, is it not the case that our enemies spring up 
from behind, from the region from which we have come? 
For these lives of ours are continuous, and we stand 
related to all that has ever happened, so that no man 
can promise himself—except in the shelter of the love 
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of God—that he shall not be assailed and smitten ~ 
within by something which belonged to him at an 
earlier stage, though he had, it may be, almost forgotten 
it. Here, of course, we are unveiling the whole world 
of moral memory, the world of regret and remorse, with 
its sadness or its shame according to our personal 
history. 

For a long time now, it may be we have thought too 
little of these things; and in consequence our life and 
our religious life has been becoming hard and strident, 
lacking in humility towards God and in charitableness 
towards others. But surely there is something in that 
moral regret and fear which without doubt has taken 
_ hold of all the finest spirits of the human race, amongst 
all peoples and at every stage of human culture,— 
surely there is something real in those intangible 
matters of the individual conscience which have so 
possessed finer minds that they could find no rest until 
somehow those dark unhappy things had been honour- 
ably dealt with and composed! It is no part, indeed, of 
God’s purpose simply to disable us or to dishearten us 
from going forward, by casting up something in our 
teeth from the region of our past. There is forgiveness 
with God. But what I do feel is that that forgiveness 
from God, that liberation of our spirits from those 
haunting shadows of regret and anger at ourselves, is to 
be secured by us one by one, not by denying that those 
intangible things are real, not by declaring that they 
have no right to exist, but, on the contrary, by accepting — 
them as most real, by acknowledging that they have 
every right to exist, that everything they say to our dis- 
paragement is true, and then, our pride having been 
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crucified on the cross of memory, to lift up our eyes to 
God who in Christ provides us with an answer to our 
accuser, 

There is a couplet of Francis Thompson which seems 
to me to be compact of this beautiful and tender truth. 
It is a couplet which I often say to myself as a most 
personal cry to God: 


**That my tone be 
Fresh with dewy pain alway.” 


Let me, so the poet seems to pray, let me from time to 
time turn round and face all these things which rebuke 
me; let me in imagination permit them even to pour 
over me, my spirit meanwhile being intent on God, so 
that I may rise from the deep waters of contrition fresh 
and dripping with a new and happy sense of God’s 
forgiveness. 
Well, that is one form which the attack takes from 
the region of the past, against which the love of God 
in Christ has laid down a great barrage. But one has 
not a great deal of difficulty in dealing with a moral 
affliction like this, where disabling things overtake us 
without our consent, we ourselves meanwhile pushing on 
ahead. Far away at the back of our minds we have 
the feeling, which Christ approves and confirms, that if 
we sincerely set ourselves to high behaviour in this 
world, it matters not how foolish we have been in the 
days that are past, God will help us to meet and deal 
with any moral indebtedness which we may have in- 
curred. Indeed, it is one way of stating the gospel- 
terms, that if a man will Now have done with all 
foolishness, and commit himself to the obedience of 
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Christ, that that Christ whose servant he has become 
_ will in some deep and honourable way defend him from 
any devastating memory. 

The case is rather different when things begin to 
overtake and harass a man in circumstances in which 
the man himself has rather assisted the enemy. In the 
thrusts of inevitable memory, a man may very well be 
still pushing on; but there are other dangers from the 
region of the past in which a man may be overtaken 
because he has ceased to go forward, has delayed, has 
even looked back over his shoulder. For, I suppose 
there are two purposes to which a rearguard might have 
to devote itself. A rearguard might have to deal with 

‘the enemy, barring their further approach. Sut a rear- 
guard might also have to deal with its own men lest they 
should hang back, fall out of the ranks, or traffic dis- 
honourably with the enemy. There are desperate moments 
when a rearguard may have to fire upon its own men! 

I say this is a more difficult case; because, as you 
will see at a glance, men who are in this case are at the 
moment themselves not quite sincere. The kind of 
thing that isin my mind at the moment is something 
like this. A man one day quite definitely and sincerely 
opens his heart to that whole scheme and manner of 
life which are bound up with Christ. Everything fine 
and beautiful which had been long suppressed in his 
own life rises up to approve and applaud this new 
attitude. He knows by the new wealth of emotion, 
by the fulness and liveliness of his whole being, that the 
step he has taken is in the line of his highest welfare 
and destiny. But time passes,—time which the ancients 
called death, because it slays so many beautiful things. 
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Not knowing, as we should all get to know, that every 
lofty emotion needs to be encouraged and sustained ; 
not knowing that it is the very nature of a lofty 
emotion to tire and droop and fade, the man one day 
finds old things putting in an appearance again, things 
which in the day of his fine decision seemed entirely 
abhorrent. Unless he can shake himself clear of this 
philandering mood, the past will surge up and engulf 
him, Unless he takes care he will begin to find him- 
seif arguing for a life less severe, less beautiful, than he 
had committed himself to. He will begin to say to 
himself that a man is a man (meaning really that he is 
not); that we must not screw ourselves up too high; 
that life is life; and so on. Now it will help a man if 
he makes clear to himself that what is happening to 
him there is, that his past, which he in the very best 
moment of his life condemned and promised to himself 
before God to be done with,—and for the sake of that 
pledge God sent him those waves of happiness and that 
feeling of clean deliverance which is still his finest 
memory,—if a man, I say, could make clear to himself 
that what is happening to him at the moment is that 
his past is proposing to engulf him, proposing to undo 
the pledges and the achievements of days or months or 
years, he might in that case be so startled and so 
ashamed that the defeat would be averted, and he 
would come out on the honourable side of the crisis. 

Well, God has put down a barrage there too for the 
help of us men and women who in weak moments may 
be tempted to look back. There is a story which we 
all know, the story which is the basis of a great Polish 
work of fiction, Quo Vadis? in which we are told how 
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St. Peter in Rome fled from the city in fear of persecu- 
tion, and how as he was hurrying away from his post 
because of the danger, because of the threatened cost, 
hurrying breathlessly away from the life to which God 
had called him, retreating from the front line of the 
battle, how St. Peter lifted up his eyes and there saw 
' Jesus coming towards him, and making to pass him by. 
Whereupon the apostle stood still and confronted his 
Master who would have hastened on. “Domine, quo 
vadis?”—“ Lord, whither goest Thou?”—said the 
apostle; to which our Lord replied, “I go to Rome, 
once more to die for thee! ” 

Truly the Lord is our rearguard! Truly we who turn 
our backs upon higher things, and disparage our own 
best hour, soon or late shall meet on the way of our 
secret apostasy the reproachful face of the Lord of all 
our life ; and we shall feel as that apostle felt, that if we 
- will still continue our moral retreat, if we will still go on 
assenting to our own spiritual diminution and extinction, 
it must be by hurrying past or pushing aside the with- 
standing figure of the Saviour of the world. God . 
grant that in every hour of such secret crisis, when our 
relenting, weakening, departing loyalty encounters the 
patient reproaching face of Christ, we may, like the 
apostle of that legend, suddenly resolve within ourselves 
that we will rather go back and on with Christ, back to 
our best, than live henceforward in a horrid ease, in the 
unhappy and difficult refusal of the great voices of our 
soul! 

But this idea of God fulfilling on our behalf the 
function of a rearguard is one that takes us into the 
very heart of our faith. It is God’s promise that He 
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will help us not to go backwards, not to fall, not to 
sink. It is a great promise, because it answers a great 
necessity and deals with a great peril. For what is life 
but a continual victory over the forces that make for 
death? And what is the life of the spirit but an 
endless victory over the things that would seduce us? 
Two voices keep calling to us—the voice of the 
future, and the voice of the past; the voice of the 
spirit, and the voice of the flesh; the voice that 
summons us, and the voice that would seduce us. The 
human race has come a long way, and everything we 
have passed through has left its mark upon us. We 
have come so far that, unless by the help of new and 
repeated acts of faith, we may often fall into the way of 
_ thinking that the greater portion of life is that which 
lies behind us. But the truth of religion is that long as 
is the way by which we have come, it is not to be com- 
pared with the possibilities that lie before us. Yes, to 
say it again, we have come along way. The religion 
of Christ has no necessary quarrel with those who would 
have it that we men and women on our physical and 
material side bear traces of a very lowly origin. The 
Bible itself declares we are made from the dust of the 
earth. True, the Bible declares that it was God who 
made us, that the differentiating thing in us which 
_ separates us from all His creatures is that God breathed 
into us His own essence, His own quality. But that 
lowly origin, that natural basis, sends its thrusts of 
insinuation across our spirits from time totime. Armies 
belonging to the land from which we have come pursue 
us, as the hosts of Egypt pursued God’s people. And 
according to our religion a man is saved, and he alone 
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is saved, who has in his own personal life one, Christ 
Jesus, who has, so to speak, blocked up the passage 
within him which communicates with those baser 
elements of his nature. Christ has come into the world 
to cut off our retreat, our relapse, lest the experimental 
apostasies of man might one day go too far. 


“By the bedside of each man,” says Stevenson, in a 
passage which is very familiar to my own mind—“ By 
the bedside of each man stands the box of Abudah. 
Thank God it is locked!” Within the complicated 
soul of each of us lie all manner of sinister and 
treacherous possibilities. The state of the world at this 
moment exposes the naked roots of things. And our 
religion, making use of every kind of appeal, would like 
to assure us that no human being, and no community, 
and no state, nor the world of men itself, is safe until 
that man, or that community, or that state, or that world 
has enshrined the Lord Jesus Christ in its heart, setting 
Him on the throne of its will. 

Our religion is full of the danger of retreating, of 
falling back into a lower order, of ceasing to aspire. It 
is full of the danger of listening too long and too 
interestedly to siren voices that would seduce us. Our 
religion, in short, is full of the danger of the past, full of 
the dangers that may spring from regions from which 
we have emerged, or over which it may even be we 
have marched with banners, And it is to meet this 
danger, to secure us against this secret treachery and 
liability of our nature, that our religion would have us 
not suppose ourselves secure until we have Christ so 
enshrined in our lives that the very first tendency to 
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retreat shall be pulled up suddenly by His withstanding 
countenance; so that, if in spite of everything we fall, 
we shall fall in shame and repentance upon His breast, 
and, rising therefrom with that sense of revenge upon 
ourselves, and of haste and of indignation, which is the 
secret of souls of a certain quality, shall return with 
Him to the good fight of faith. 


II 


“NEC TAMEN CONSUMEBATUR” 


“ And the angel of the Lord appeared unto Moses in a flame of 
fire out of the midst of a bush: and he looked, and, behold, the 
bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed. And 
Moses said, I will turn aside now, and see this sight, why the bush 
is not burnt.”—Ex. iil. 2, 3. 


HE Book of Exodus, which tells the story of the 
TE deliverance of a people from slavery, begins by 
telling us something of the individual man who was the 
instrument under God of setting them free. 

There isa real sense in which we may say that the 
history of a people is the history of its great personalities. 
Certainly the history of the ideas of a people, the 
history of its spirit—how it emerged from bondage, 
from ignorance, from superstition, how it first began to 
feel the ignominy of certain evil conditions, how it then 
protested against those evil conditions, how it definitely 
threw them off, how it amended its public institutions, 
its laws, its government, and purified its own ambition . 
and policy—all these things which together may be 
said to express the spiritual history of a nation, are 
associated with the names of a line of outstanding men. 

This is not to say that a few outstanding men could 
ever of themselves have accomplished what they did 
accomplish. Itis not to say that there was not always 
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a general ferment in the souls of the masses of the 
people; that there was not always a spirit, yes, even the 
_ Spirit of God, moving in their hearts. Had that spirit 
_ not been already in the heart of the people, slumbering 
it might be, then when their great men called upon them 
to arise and shake off their slavery, there would have 
been no response. “Arise!” they would have said, 
“what do you mean by arising?” “Slavery! what 
strange word is that?” Just as it is because God is 
already in some dim way in the heart of every son of 
man, that the ambassador for God will not for ever 
speak in vain. Itis foolish therefore to raise the question 
which now and then one hears, as to whether the history 
of a people is affected more by the general obscure life 
of the masses, or by the word and influence of its few 
outstanding men. For the fact is that with regard to 
a nation’s spiritual life—using the word “spiritual” to 
include such things as religion, laws, literature, and the 
thoughts of the people about themselves—in regard to 
all this, the common people and the great and saving 
men are not to be separated. They belong to one. 
another ; together they form one. For instance, a man 
is a great man in any community simply because he 
feels and utters in a great way what the average man of 
his community was actually feeling at the moment—if 
he had had the power to think or to express his thought. 
The great man is great only because he is the representa- 
tive of something great that lies asleep or inarticulate 
“in the souls of common men. It is the presence of their 
own very spirit in the hearts of others which gives to 
the words and ideas of even the greatest men their 
carrying power. 
2 
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Observe how God is wont to work when He would 
save, or move, or elevate a people, when He would 
deliver them from a condition of darkness and bondage 
and lead them into light and a fuller manhood. He 
first of all raises up a man from amongst that people. 
For he who would savea people must understand them: 
he must understand them even with that subtilty which 
perhaps is only possible to one who has the same blood 
in his veins, “A stranger will they not hear,’ said the 
Lord. 

When this great thing happened to Moses which 
became the beginning of his career as the leader and 
saviour of the people, he was already a man of about 
middle life. But it would be a great mistake to think 
that the years which he had lived up to this moment 
when God definitely laid hands upon him, had had no 
influence. Every year we live has its bearing and 
consequence upon us, Everything that we have seen, 
have felt, have resisted, have yielded to, the purposes 
which we have accomplished, and the purposes which 
we have abandoned—they have all entered into that 
complex and unfathomable thing which we call our soul. 
And when God one day lays hands upon any one of us, 
it is His way to appeal to us by causing something which 
we thought we had forgotten—something in our past 
life—to stand out in letters of fire. The Spirit of God is 
not confined indeed, and we must never seem to be 
laying down hard-and-fast rules under which God will 
work and not otherwise, But it is most certainly true 
that one way which the Spirit of God takes frequently, — 
is simply to remind us powerfully of something in our 
own life which we had forgotten, which we supposed — 
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was dead, and so to blow upon that thing with His own 
holy breath, that it glows and kindles and breaks the 
iron bands of a life’s habits and customs, and leaves us 
alone with God. 

We shall see that something of the kind happened 
when God, out of the burning bush, called Moses. 


Another thing too which is perhaps worth saying 
here, is that we never can tell what parts of our life are 
-one day going to be really of most value to us. We 
never can tell until the day comes, what things in our 
experience are going to prove of greatest help to us, in 
the later work, in the mature and final work of our life. 

We are apt at a certain age to ask ourselves what is 
the use of this and that which we are doing and must 
do every day. Or we ask ourselves why God sent us 
‘some particular experience, why life for us took the turn 
it did take. But really you never can tell what is one 
day going to be the most precious part of your life. It 
‘is the experience of most of us who have lived long 
‘enough to see beneath the surface of things, that a day 
comes when we thank God that He sent us just what 
He sent us; that He gave us, as it seems to us now, just 
‘the very training, the very defeats even which we have 
endured, for they have given us the very qualities we 
have come most to need. Of course there are many 
things in our experience which were not according to 
the will of God at all. We would have our own way in 
spite of all high warnings. And one wrong step led on 
‘to another, and each brought its own particular misery. 
‘But none of that was God’s doing. Nay, if we think of 
‘God as at all connected with the wrong and sinful things 
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of our life, and the sorrows to which they have intro- 
duced us, we should think of Him as standing between 
us and our own foolishness, not allowing the just conse- 
quences of our sins to overtake us. For I suppose there 
is not one of us, who, looking back, cannot say that if 
certain things had been allowed to have their full effect 
upon us, certain mistakes, certain slips, certain strong- 
willed acts of our own, if they had been allowed to have 
their way with us, as we were willing at the time that 
they should, we should to-day, from the standpoint 
we have reached, have been lost. But “blessed be 
the Lord who hath not given us as a prey to their 
teeth.” 


Leaving such things for the moment to one side—our 
own sins and the miseries of mind and actual misfortunes 
to which they lead, it is a safe thing for every one of us 
to believe—and let us all hold to it, even when we see 
no sign that it is so—that on the whole there is no part 
of our experience, which in the end of the days will 
turn out to have been useless ; that there is no part of it but 
will be found to have given us some grace, some insight, 
some toughness of the will such as we can dedicate to 
God on the great day which comes to us one by one 
when He will ask something of us. 

And now let us consider; in the light of what we have 
been saying, two points in this story of God out of: the 
burning bush calling on Moses to rise up and do his 
proper work as a man, as the son of his father, as the 
brother of his brethren, and as the servant of God. The 
two points are, quite simply : (1) To consider the situation 
of Moses when this great thing from God came to a ; 
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and (2) to ask ourselves what this great thing was, this 
bush that burned and was not consumed—in which 
Moses heard the voice of God summoning him even 
sternly to take up his work. 

I said a moment ago that when this thing happened 
to Moses which was destined to overturn all his plans, 
and to change the whole current of his life, he had 
already reached about the mid-time of his years. He 
was now living quietly in the land of Midian. He was 
not living in any sense a great life, or one that made 
the best use of his gifts asa man. Not that Moses had 
so far shown any signs of extraordinary gifts. He had 
given no sign that he had it in him to be the man he 
became. He gave no sign of his greatness until God 
spoke to him. He was not himself till he had given 
himself to God. He would never have been anything 
but a plain man tending his father-in-law’s sheep, had 
God not put a stop to all that, and compelled Moses to 
arise and be himself. 

It is one way of putting the great truth of our religion 
to say that God’s one idea and passion is to arouse you 
and me to our true task and work in the world. His 
one idea, which Jesus Christ came to express, is to put 
-us in our place, to make us aware of our resources, to 
call us away from the paltry occupations which we all 
tend to fall into, and to find us a work to do, a faith to 
hold fast, a hope to live for and to die for, which will 
keep our souls on the stretch, and make us at last 
capable of immortality. When God called to Moses, 
Moses was tending sheep. There is nothing wrong in 
tending sheep; indeed, it is a necessary and beautiful 
calling. But in the view of God, Who alone knows what 
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is in us for the coming out, it was not a calling for 
Moses. 

The great grief of God, the Bible tells us, is just this: 
He sees men wasting their time—that is, losing their 
souls. 

I said just now that until God out of the burning 
bush called him, Moses had given no proof of being 
anything more than an average man. But that requires 
qualification. If you’ recall the chapter which we read, 
you will remember how it told us of the sympathy 
which Moses felt for his oppressed brethren. We read 
that when Moses was grown up, he went out unto his 
brethren and looked upon their burdens. Now there is 
more in that than may appear. He had been brought 
up in a king’s palace from his infancy. He might very 
well have grown up with no feeling for his countrymen. 
He might have repudiated his kinship with them. He 
might, as sometimes happens, have come to hate those 
Hebrews, because they were slaves, and. because by birth _ 
he was one of them. But no! When he was grown 
up, he used to go amongst them. He saw what they 
had to endure. He saw the life they had to lead. He 
shared it in spirit and imagination. He felt in his own 
soul, by force of sympathy, the bitterness and shame of 
their lot. 

Now that is a great quality. A warm heart is a gréat 
gift of God. A heart that feels the pain of others, their 
misery, and feels that in some mysterious way we are 
here to share, to take upon ourselves, the excess of all 
real misery—that is a great gift, capable, when God 
sends down the fire, of making, it may even be, a con- 
flagration in this world. 
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In the short notice of those early days, the Bible takes 
time to tell us of an incident. One day as Moses was 
going about amongst his brethren, he saw an Egyptian 
smiting a Hebrew. The thing was too much for Moses. 
It was the last straw. He smote the Egyptian and 
buried his body in the sand! For this he had to leave 
the country. He went to Midian. There he married 
and took up his abode with his wife’s family. He had 
settled down when God one day broke into his life, 
When this happened, let me repeat, Moses was in the 
vigour of his manhood. He had felt once upon a day 
the intolerable sorrows of his brethren. Once upona 
day his indignation had flashed out like a bolt from 
heaven, as indeed it was. And now he was proposing 
to settle down, putting all that behind his back, putting 
his own very gift behind his back ; now he was propos- 
ing to fold up his own living soul and lay it away. He 
was proposing to settle down with his father-in-law, and 
busy himself with sheep. He was proposing from the 
point of view of his spirit and proper manhood to go to 
sleep. It was a thing God could not tolerate. It isa 
thing God does not tolerate but protests against in the 

case of every one of us. For no one is really happy or 
has any right to be happy who is doing less than his 

- best. 
J have not time here and now to go into the great 
incident of the bush that “burned and was not con- 
sumed.” The only one who could have told us all about 
it, whether it was a real bush and whether it really 
burned; or whether it was the great red sun blazing 
through some bush on the skyline,—the only one who 
could have told us these things. is Moses himself, 
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though he would have been astonished at our modern 
Western minds asking such questions. Whatever it 
was, to Moses it was God arresting him, God taking 
him away from following sheep, God calling on him 
sternly to get up from his lethargy, God sending him 
back to take up the passion and indignation and vision 
of his youth. It was God refusing to let Moses sink, 
refusing to let him live like an old man while he was in 
the prime of life. It was God rebuking Moses for 
wasting his time. 

I think I have the mind of God with me when I say 
that the revelations which God makes to us, the astonish- 
ing things which He sends to us, have all of them a 
direct relation to the secret things of our life. Balaam 
saw the angel of God standing in the way with a 
sword drawn, because Balaam at the moment was going 
against God, and knew he was going against God. 
When the risen Christ appeared to Saul of Tarsus 
on the way to Damascus, it was to accentuate, to con- 
firm, to put beyond all doubt, certain obscure misgivings 
which were working in the mind of that same Saul. 
And here, when God appeared in the bush to Moses, it 
was to arouse, to kindle, to inflame his own unhappi- 
ness, until he could endure it no more, but was ready to 
put himself into the hands of God. 

We read that what startled Moses in the vision of the 
burning bush, was not that it burned, but that, burning, 
it was not consumed. What startled him, what became 
the voice of God to him, was not that the bush burned, 
but that it went on burning. Ah, that was where God 
pierced Moses to the heart. This bush which God 
inhabited not only burned ; it endured its own fire. It 
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did not burn and go out in smoke. It burned and 
burned. It burned and was not consumed. And 
Moses heard the voice of God calling to him and say- 
ing, “I have seen the affliction of My people which are 
in Egypt, and have heard their cry” . . . “Come now, 
therefore, and I will send ¢hee unto Pharaoh.” 

I say again, the thing that startled Moses, the thing 
that let loose the voice of God to Moses, was not that 
the bush burned. Moses himself had burned. Moses 
himself knew what it was to have the keen flame of 
sympathy for his fellow-men and indignation at their 
wrongs burn for a moment in his heart. Moses knew 
what it was to strike one blow to the glory of God. He 
too had burned with fire. It was not in the mere burn- 
ing that Moses saw God and heard His rebuke and 
appeal. He likewise had burned; but he had only 
burned and grown cold. 

He had begun and had not endured to the end. He 
had struck one blow and had run away. He had felt 
the great call of pity, of sympathy; he had felt the call 
_of the spiritual blood of his race. And for a moment 
he had obeyed. But it had been only for a moment. 
Next moment he had given it all up; and now he was a 
common person tending sheep for a friend, the old fire 
clean gone out or smothered up and only smoking. 
Yes, he too had burned. It was not the burning of the 
bush that gave Moses his call from God. It was the 
burning on and on, it was the patience, it was the 
endurance, it was the undying flame, it was the vision of 
the altar on which the fire never goes out, it was that 
that became to Moses the voice and call of God. 

We read that there was a long discussion between 
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God and His servant; just as there may be, and often 
there ought to be, days of serious thought and considera- 
tion, even after we have accepted the call of God, as to 
the best way in which we can obey it. But it all ended 
well. We read that Moses went and returned to Jethro, 
his father-in-law: “Let me go, I pray thee, and return 
unto my brethren which are in Egypt, and see whether 
they be yet alive.” 


II] 


THE CHARITY AND STRICTNESS OF 
GOD’S WORD 


“Tf a bird’s nest chance to be before thee in the way in any tree 
or on the ground, with young ones or eggs, and the dam sitting 
upon the young, or upon the eggs, thou shalt not take the dam with 
the young . . . that it may be well with thee.”—-DEUT. xxii. 6, 7. 

“Ye shall utterly destroy all the places wherein the nations 
which ye shall possess served their gods, upon the high mountains, 
and upon the hills, and under every green tree: and ye shall over- 
throw their altars, and break their pillars, and burn their groves 
with fire ; and ye shall hew down the graven images of their gods, 
and destroy the names of them out of that place.”—DEUT. xii. 2, 3. 


N reading, the other day, certain passages in the 
I Book of Deuteronomy, I was impressed by their 
severity as contrasted with the humaneness of the 
book as a whole. The tenderest sayings in the whole 
Word of God are to be found, I am sure, in that book ; 
and I am equally sure that there also are to be 
found some of the sternest and most unbending threats. 
And yet the book as a whole is not a mysterious book, 
or one which takes us into depths where these apparent 
contradictions may be reconciled, or our sense of them 
may be lost under the aspect of some vaster concern. 
The Book of Deuteronomy, on the contrary, is an 
extremely simple book; and yet the fact remains that 
; e 
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there are matters on which it is most lenient and 
charitable, and other matters towards which it presents 
an attitude of unqualified aloofness and condemnation. 
The kindest words which we could say to one another ~ 
you will find anticipated here; and alongside such words 
you will find others, so severe, so hard and unqualified, 
that we almost hesitate to adopt them, or to believe that 
they do represent the true mind of God. 

On matters of human behaviour, in our relations, that 
is to say, with one another, this Book of Deuteronomy 
is all for charity, for forgiveness, for gentleness and pity ; 
but in our relations with God, this book is for one thing 
and one thing only. It is Deuteronomy which enjoins 
upon its readers, that they should bring back stray 
cattle to the owners; that they should spare the sitting 
bird where eggs or fledglings are found ; that in reaping 
their harvest they should not be too thorough, gleaning 
every grain, but rather should indulge even a kind of 
carelessness and generosity, allowing some olives or 
some grapes or some wheat to remain on the branches 
or on the soil for the stranger and the orphan and the 
widow. It is this book which adopts the proverb 
against muzzling the ox that treadeth out the corn; it 
is this book which puts a restraint in the Name of God 
upon those who would too harshly and unfeelingly exact 
payment for debt: a man must not enter into the house 
of one who owes him money and claim that money from 
him in the presence of his wife and his children. A 
man, that is to say, must not humiliate or make abject 
another human being; he must not shame him, exposing 
his moral nakedness. No; when he calls at the home 
of any one who owes him money, he must knock at the 
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door and ask the master of the house to come out and 
to speak to him outside his own door. That is to say, 
there is something which a man must not outrage even 
in the pursuit of a just claim. 

And so it is throughout the whole book: in our 
relations with one another we are asked always to bear 
gently, to remember that there is something bigger 
and ultimately of more value to the world than any 
particular or personal right or ambition of our own. 
There is the human fellowship, the great blessedness of 
holding together, the wisdom of maintaining bonds and 
ties and an ultimate kindliness and affection on which 
in the day of our own solitariness we may fall back, 
Indeed, the whole book has that kind of background of 
pathos like any other great book, the //ad for example, 
or Virgil’s nezd, which was written after a time of 
great sufferings, of wars and the griefs of wars. On 
every page of it we are being reminded that it is a poor 
short-sighted policy which leads a man to lose his friends, 
which ends in loneliness, having provoked bitterness or 
the spirit of revenge in even one other human heart. 
And so we are not astonished to find that this book of 
all the sacred books which were current in His own day, 
is the one with which our Lord would seem to have 
been most familiar, the one from which He quotes most 
frequently, and always with such naturalness and entire 
approval that we are probably right in concluding that 
our Lord Himself nourished and sustained His own 
beautiful attitude towards man, by dwelling on this fine 
Scripture. 

And yet, to all that there is another side. This book, 
which is so generous and fair and humane on matters of 
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conduct, on matters involving our relations with one 
another, asking us never to insist with any hard logical 
justice upon our own rights and claims, adopts a totally 
different tone whenever it comes within sight of our rela- 
tions one by one with God. In that region, Deuteronomy 
knows no exception, admits no qualifying or extenuat- 
ing circumstances, insists upon what always seems to us 
a hard doctrine, namely, that a man must be one thing 
or the other, and that his being the one thing means 
that he is definitely and even violently not the other 
thing. 

Now this way of dealing with our moral and 
emotional life seems certainly at first sight to run 
directly in the teeth of our own customary attitude. 
We are apt to lay the emphasis upon the human 
behaviour and human relationship, and to say that if 
a man bears himself with gentleness and forgiveness 
towards those with whom he has to do in the world, 
then God will in turn deal mercifully with that man. 
Now we may be perfectly sure that there is nothing in 
the Bible which will be found upon examination to 
conflict with our own highest way of thinking. We 
may be sure certainly that there is nothing in the Bible 
which will support any one who would declare that it is 
possible for a man to be right with God and to be 
wrong with his fellow-men. The Bible has nothing but 
denunciation and scorn for those whose daily and 
habitual behaviour to their fellow-men is hard, over- 
bearing, extreme, and who, nevertheless, justify them- 
selves either publicly or in secret, by claiming that they 
hold such proper thoughts about God that they are not 
to be judged by their public actions. 
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The fact is, and this solves at one stroke the apparent 
problem, the Bible never once conceives of faith in God 
apart from a moral obedience in conformity with that 
faith. The only faith that the Bible knows anything 
about is the faith which enshrines what a man really 
is. God puts no value upon what we say we are; 
He knows what we are, and what we are is what we 
believe. The deepest intention of a man’s life, what 
he makes of life, as he himself perceives as often as he 
sits down and thinks,—the deepest drift and protest of 
his nature, that and that alone according to the Bible, 
and according to eternal justice and truth, is a man’s 
faith. 

It is there that Deuteronomy is unbending, exclusive, 
severe. A man must have a right attitude towards the 
whole business: a man must believe in God. He may 
have been helped to that belief, as we have most of us 
_been helped to it, because it was the faith of his fathers ; 
or we may have been helped to it or compelled to it by 
some outstanding moral crisis in our own life, when we 
crossed our Red Sea, escaping as by the skin of our teeth 
from the dreariness and the shame of some lower order ; 
or when, like Saul of Tarsus, we encountered Christ. 
outside some Damascus Gate. But, however it may 
have come about, Deuteronomy is inexorable upon this, 
that in the last solitude of our personal life we must 
mean what we mean whole-heartedly and without 
_ reservation. ! 

_ Weare all aware of having been put in possession of 
life, of gifts, of opportunities, and we are asked sooner 
or later to say what we mean to do with those gifts and 
opportunities; what meaning we are going to put into 
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our life. It may never be possible for us to prove that 
the highest way of living is objectively the truth, but 
we are to make the highest way of living the truth; 
and thereafter that truth of things for which we are 
privately contending we are to see everywhere in the 
world, wrestling with darkness, struggling for a fuller 
expression, cheering our hearts with flashes of its 
presence, as when, on a haggard night, stars appear 
through chinks and spaces of cloud-masses. 

To speak more simply, this faith, or this belief in God, 
upon which the Book of Deuteronomy will not consent 
to any parleying or reducing of terms or compromise, 
is, properly speaking, not an action of the intellect or 
reason alone, and not a matter which a man can confine 
to his merely intellectual life. Faith or belief in God, 
here as everywhere in the Bible, is conceived as moral 
and spiritual to its very core. It is a principle of life; 
it is the set and bias of a man’s personality; it is the 
direction of his will, the last entreaty and protest of 
his being. Right there, he will be right everywhere ; 
for in the case of a sound and sincere soul, what one 
is, is always the promise and potency of what one 
shall be. 

Now, it is part of the simplicity and depth of this 
book that it perceives clearly, that in a man’s ultimate 
belief he must be one thing or another, right or wrong; 
and so this book always contrasts belief in the true God 
(about which it is so severe) with belief in lower gods— 
gods which really were the symbols and glorifications of 
some partial aspect of man’s life, the symbol and glori- 
fication for the most part of something merely natural 
or even physical. And the anger and severity of the 
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book are directed against those lower obediences, Baal 
and Ashtoreth and the worship of the groves, which 
veil, and that thinly, some low and seductive view 
of life. 

And so we come round to a way of looking at this 
severity which, far from offending men of goodwill, wins 
on the spot their heartiest assent. The high thing or 
the low thing, life is—which? Do we belong to the 
place we come from, or to the place we are bound for? 
Is life natural or spiritual? Is the truth about man to be 
found in his highest parts or in his lowest parts? Is the 
best the truth? Is the highest hypothesis OUR working 
hypothesis ? 


It is by the answer which we give to those questions, 
—dquestions which are but repetitions of one question, 
of the question,—it is by the answer which we give 
to these questions, not by the idle acknowledgment 
and acceptance of our reason, but by the daily, hourly 
expression of ourselves in the region of our will and of 
our thought and of our speech, that we men and women 
one by one claim a place in God’s everlasting Kingdom, 
or refuse such a place. 


IV 


HOW IT MUST NEEDS BE THAT 
CHANGES COME 


“And Eli perceived that the Lord had called the child.”— 
I SAM. iii. 8. 


DO not know where to find a more deeply moving 
] picture than is given in a few verses—of the old 
man Eli, representing an order of things which is ready, 
at the first touch of a hostile hand, to collapse. “Now 
Eli was ninety and eight years old; and his eyes were 
set, that he could not see.” With what kindness the 
story is told ; and yet how our minds are prepared to 
assent to the catastrophe as to something which could 
no longer be postponed! How we are made to feel 
that a new time is coming, with new ideas and new 
watchwords, not knowing clearly what it wants, but 
only that the old order has become impossible! How 
we are made to feel that this new force is right, for it 
has become inevitable! And yet how we are compelled 
to think with gentleness of Eli, the representative of 
old days and of an old order of things which had seemed 
admirable and sufficient to the earlier requirements of 
men’s souls—to think with gentleness of the old man 
facing the new age with astonishment and helplessness 


—like a child! And all the time, even though we see 
34 
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that now, things being as they are, there is no hope for 
the old order, because it is obviously unable to master 
the new stridency of men’s souls—how all the time we 
are led to feel that there must have been something 
very fine and very valuable to man, in an order and 
scheme of things which had survived so long, accompany- 
_ing man for such a part of the’ journey; an order and 
scheme of things, too, which in the very day of its 
passing could produce such a gentleman! For how 
otherwise shall we describe this old man in the very day 
of his abdication—free from bitterness, from jealousy, 
blaming no one except himself, broken in heart over 
his two worthless sons, confessing to himself that some- 
thing must have been wrong somewhere for things 
_to have acquired such a head of anger and revolt, 
acknowledging his failure and the failure of the 
_ institution to which he had given his long life, puzzled 
by the aspect of things, and yet not losing confidence 
that God will find some way of saving the situation, 
and indeed rejoicing that in Samuel there seems to 
have appeared one who may ride the whirlwind and 
direct the storm. 


ante n ae 


I 


a We have the saying that “history repeats itself.” 
_ And though it is easy to maintain that on the contrary 
3 the same set of circumstances never reappears, never- 
theless it is strictly true that beneath the surface 
. circumstances in one age begin to affect the human 
: soul precisely as they affected the human soul in some 
- earlier time. The reason why “history repeats itself” 
is simply this: that the human soul, man in his main 
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characteristics, is always the same. In certain con- 
ditions, he inclines to behave in a certain way; face to 
face with certain events, he takes a line which those 
who have pondered history can almost with exactness 
predict. There is, in short, a more or less well-defined 
thing which we call human nature, and it is apt to be 
true to itself. 

And so, what we have in our Bible is the history of 
a nation which is taken to be representative of mankind, 
and we are invited to observe how things went with 
that nation, in order that we may emulate the lofty 
moments of its complicated behaviour, and may safe- 
guard ourselves against tendencies of mind which offer 
themselves to us—tendencies which we see led on, in 
their tragic and representative career, to confusion, to 
failure, and finally to their passing. There is the 
saying of Schiller’s, “ Die Weltgeschichte ist das Welt- 
gericht "—The history of the world is the judgment of 
the world. 

In this brief page of the history of the chosen 
people, described with such fairness and pity, yet with 
such a sense of inevitableness—like a tragedy, a page 
of history in which an old order passed away and 
a new order is scarcely born, in this brief page of 
history in which Eli and the old natural religion of the 
people both topple over to the dust and the first rays 
of the new day have hardly established themselves in 
the sky—there are two matters which, I am sure, the 
wise, far-seeing writer to whom under God was given 
the task of arranging the materials, intended to bring 
home to the minds of serious people in his own day 
and in every anxious and starless time. 
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II 


One thing which, | feel sure, is being urged upon us 
in the story which describes the passing away of a 
whole order and system of social and religious practice 
is this: that the old order and system did not pass away 
until zt was dead. Now that is a great thing to believe ; 
it may even be the first bit of solid ground we shall 
reach beyond the morass of our present perplexities— 
that living things do not die; that institutions which 
have actual worth and meaning are secure; that it is 
dead fruit which falls to the earth. Of course in this 
life of ours there is an element of danger and a region 
of exceptions; but it will be well for us to hold on to 
_the general principle. It is true that sometimes fruit 
which is not dead, fruit which was ripening beautifully, 
falls to the ground. An untimely storm may smite 
the tree, putting a strain upon tender twigs such as 
they could not be expected to bear. Still, for the most 
part and as a rule, fruit falls to the earth when its day 
has come, when the stream of vitality which kept it 
related organically to the parent tree has failed, and 
the processes of death have begun to work inevitably. 

So is it with such spiritual organisms as a State, or 
_a Church, or a philosophy and doctrine of life. So long 
as they are effective, they shall survive. Let us believe 
that. Let us depend upon that quietly and resolutely. 
_ And let us see that this severe condition of survival is 
‘maintained in any institution or order or scheme of | 
things which we wish to have preserved in this world. 

For the fact is, nothing survives but that which lives; 
and what we call death is but the outward evidence of 
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an earlier secret. We shall do well to believe that only 
that passes away which is no longer necessary or felt 
to be necessary. 

There are indeed dark and disquieting pages in 
history in which we read of fine things perishing, as 
it seems, from the earth—gentle peoples and beautiful 
ideas, But even with regard to these we may discover, 
when we reflect upon all that happened, that in the 
long run those fine things did not perish. They died 
perhaps according to the flesh, but survived according 
to the spirit. They lived, died, and went to work in 
the world. Besides, the Bible does not affirm that hard 
and disheartening things do not happen in this world. 
Far from that. But what the Bible would like us to 
believe is that on the whole, when the fine things, the 
fine and hopeful groups of things, of peoples and ideas, 
perish, there is always an element of guilt. Those fine 
things have not been duly honoured by those who 
professed them, or they have allowed themselves to be 
contaminated and seduced by the lower appetites of 
men, or they have lost faith in themselves, and have 
thought to keep a place in the world by parleying with 
the enemy. And thus they have lost their very reason 
for existence, They no longer perform their function. 
They cease to rebuke or freshen the age in which they 
live. They have become mixed up with the lower 
‘context of the world; and so, when that lower context 
and surrounding passes, those fine things perish with it. 


Ill 


For, once again, institutions, ways of living and of 
thinking, beliefs, religious practices and manners, do 
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not die so long as they are alive. It is when they have 
become pretences of themselves that they have begun 
to dig their own grave. 

And when may we say of any order of things that 
it has ceased to be alive? I should say, when it has 
ceased to yield itself freely for some good beyond itself, 
There are, praise God, not many examples in history 
of a system of things which was unselfish and kind 
and helpful to the spirit of man being abandoned or 
trampled in the dust. I doubt whether the world as 
such ever really despised an institution until those who 
belonged to the institution had first themselves despised 
it or neglected it. Our Lord said that the true enemies 
are those of the household, And certainly it is too 
much to expect the world to attend to matters which 
we who are trustees for those matters ourselves neglect. 
But when a system of things, a social class or order, 
a religious class or order or institution ceases to regard 
itself as a means towards finer human ends, when such 
_a social order or system or institution, instead of geving 
to the age and to the general fund of human well-being, 
begins rather to live upon the age and to suck in 
towards itself the sap of life—why, then, if history 
_ means anything, such a social order or system, such a 
_ religious class or institution, has entered upon the way 
_ of its own overthrow. 

To-day we have our fears for various elements in our 
social and traditional life—for the continued authority 
of the Christian way of thinking and of living, for the 
security of property, for the future of human liberty, 
-andsoon. Well, what the Bible would have us believe 
is, that everything will survive which can prove itself 
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worthy of surviving, and this worthiness to survive is 
to be measured by the reality of its service to the fuller 
and nobler life of man. 

It was not until old Eli’s sons could disgrace them- 
selves in the very temple, without provoking intense 
indignation; that is to say, it was not until the temple 
had become a tame accessary to man’s poorer and 
unaspiring nature, it was not until then, not until as a 
temple of God it was dead and cried out for burial, that 
it passed. 

Thus it was that our Lord saw something inevitable 
in the impending destruction of Jerusalem. In that 
case and, so we are asked to believe, in every similar 
case, the thing had ceased to be itself, had ceased to 
perform its function. It had only a name to live, but 
was dead. And like the fig-tree which had only leaves, 
like the fig-tree which, that is to say, was drawing in | 
the sap of the earth and making nothing, giving back 
nothing for the general good, it was smitten by the 
word of the Just Lord of Life. 


IV ‘ 

Nevertheless, it was from the shadow of that no-longer- 
vital, tottering temple, in which Eli had grown old and 
sad, that the child Samuel emerged, who should under- 
take the burden of the future. And this, the Bible tells 
us, was and is by God’s appointment. In the heart of 
the fruit that falls lies hidden and secure the seed of 
fruit which once again shall offer itself to man. The 
old temple had failed. It had ceased to control or to 
direct and consecrate the urgent and restless spirit of 
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man. But there will always be the need in this world 
for those true and innermost ideas, thoughts, hopes, 
solutions, which any temple of God has in its own 
purest day intended for the good and security of man. 
There is no greater folly than to suppose that there 
was never anything vital, never anything of absolute 
importance, in an institution which helped man to stand 
up to life and to bear the thought of himself. On the 
contrary, there is no security for the future except by 
separating the vital seed from its ruinous surroundings, 
and separating the pure idea from its historical cor- 
ruptions. Eli and his temple had failed. But by the 
call of God there comes one, out of the inexhaustible 
resource and material at God’s disposal, one having in 
his young soul the ancient reverence, and bearing with 
him a live coal from the ancient altar, with which to 
kindle altar-fires in temples yet to be built. 


V 


THE INDIFFERENCE OF THE BIBLE TO 
HUMAN INSTITUTIONS 


“Then all the elders gathered themselves together, and came to 
Samuel, unto Ramah ; and they said unto him, Behold, thou art old, 
and thy sons walk not in thy ways: now make us aking to judge us 
like all the nations.”—1 SAM. viii. 4, 5. 


E were considering recently that part of the story 

\) \) of the chosen people in which the priesthood 
of Eli passed away. J remember asking you to observe 
the kindness, the regret even, certainly the absence of 
mere anger, with which that part of the story is told. We - 
have the feeling, as we read, that the whole thing had 
to go, that it had survived its own usefulness, that it 
had ceased to perform its function, that it was dead at 
heart—before it fell to the earth. And we paused there 
for a little while to make it clear to ourselves as one of 
the principles on which God governs this world: that 
on the whole, an institution—a traditional classification 
of society, a Church, a body of beliefs and of practices 
based upon such beliefs—that an institution does not 
pass away until and unless it has ceased to be what it 
began by being, until it has ceased to fulfil its function, 
until in fact it has begun to hinder and embarrass the 
spirit of life. I say it is good for us to make that quite 
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clear to ourselves; it ought to make us watchful, and it 
ought to keep us free from panic or from merely selfish 
fears for the future. Nothing really of value will pass 
away. Any system of things which is really serving 
a high interest of mankind will not perish. Even if 
such a system should be disparaged or eclipsed for a 
season, it will return again and with a radiant coun- 
tenance as soon as man has had time to understand 
himself. | 

I would have you notice the sobriety, the coolness, 
the indifference you might even call it, with which the 
Bible describes the passing away alike of priests, and of 
judges, and of kings. It would almost seem as if the 
Bible did not care very much under which system men 
chose to live. Neither does it care very much. It cares; 
for there are systems of government which do give the 
human soul a better chance, systems which leave room 
for freedom and responsibility. But the Bible does not 
care supremely under what system men choose to live; 
for the Bible, which is a very old book and knows all 
about us, is aware that the best system of government 
or of human order may be perverted by bad men; and, | 
on the other hand, that under some evil tyranny the 
human soul may be compelled to make explorations 
and discoveries of its own depth and of its own capacity 
for unworldly and supernatural compensations, such 
as it would never have known—for it would never 
have sought them—had it been quite at ease in this 
world. 

The Bible describes the passing away of that old 
priesthood of Eli, but describes it in such a way that 
- you cannot say whether the Bible is glad about it or sad 
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about it. The thing had to happen, other things having 
come to pass. If Eli’s sons could disgrace themselves — 
in the courts of the temple without provoking a sense 
of shame amongst ordinary people, if, that is to say, 
the priesthood had fallen so low that even ordinary 
people were not surprised at any new instance of its 
lowness, why then, if this is God’s world at all, and if 
history is to be something more than a mere waste of 
time, the old bad thing had to go. But the Bible— 
unlike our shortsightedness—does not toss its cap into 
the air, so to speak, at the mere passing of the priest- 
hood as though everything had been accomplished. 
The Bible will not make a god of any abstract noun, 
even when that noun is /zderty. The Bible, in fact, has 
seen so much that it is cautious. It will rather say, 
“Now that you have your freedom, what are you going 
to do with it? I cannot say whether your freedom is 
going to be a good thing for you or a bad thing, or 
nothing at all, until I see what use you are going to 
put it to. If you are going to fall asleep upon your 
freedom, if you are proposing to go to pieces on your 
freedom, if, having overthrown a system in which you 
were held in bondage, you now think and intend 
to act as though there is no obligation resting upon 
you whatever,—that you are free, acknowledging no 
responsibility to others or to yourself or to certain 
haunting possibilities of your own nature,—why, in 
that case, having secured your freedom you have 
secured nothing, you have simply deposed one system 
of control to come under the wayward tyrannies of 
your own nature: you have suppressed a priestly 
order because it was corrupt, but you have your- 
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self assumed the priesthood, with all the chances of 
self-corruption.” 

Now there is nothing surer than this, that if we set 
out upon the principle that we shall do what we like 
we arrive at a point when we don’t know what to do. 
And that is the point—well marked in history and so 
inevitable that cynical rulers in Church and State 
alike may gamble on it—where the soul of man, 
the victim of its own waywardness, arrives at such 
disorder that, face to face with life, with nature, with 
its own thwarted and postponed moral decisions, it 
becomes giddy and in a kind of vertigo commits 
itself abjectly to the void. Whereupon the old 
abandoned order from which man had freed him- 
self returns buttressed henceforward in the opinion of 
mankind by this new illustration of its necessity and 
inevitableness. 

- But it is not because the Bible takes a poor or dis- 
heartened view of the prospects of human nature that it 
describes cautiously and without enthusiasm any change 
in man’s physical or social conditions. It does not 
mean that in the view of God one human order is as 
good as another. All that this apparent indifference 
means is that in the view of the Bible any kind of human 
order may be perverted and may become simply a new 
and for a time an unsuspected medium of human 
failure and excess, moving on to a new catastrophe or 
standstill—unless (and here is the Bible’s great concern) 
those who work the system, rulers and men alike, keep 
fresh and unquestioned in their own hearts the supre- 
macy of a holy God and their accountability to Him. 
For it is quite true that the advocates of almost any 
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kind of human order can find support for their views in 
the written Word of God. In our Bible you have fine 
things said of priesthood, and you have also unmitigated 
scorn for priesthood. You have kings approved, and 
you have kings denounced. You have dictators praised, 
and you have those praised who murdered dictators. 
You have God’s approval of monarchy, and again you 
have many a saying and the suggestion of many a - 
principle which can only mean that the final form of 
human government will be that in which men live with 
one another on terms of friendliness and equality, but 
always as in the sight of God. 

But once again, this apparent indifference does not 
mean that in the view of God, whose will is made known 
to us in the Bible, one system is as good as another or 
as bad as another. There are forms of government 
and human domination against which the Word of God 
uses language which is like lightning; and it is to the 
Word of God that men who know its speech will go 
whenever they want words and ideas in which to clothe 
appropriately some new emancipation. 

No; I perceive that what we are meant to conclude 
from the aloofness and impartiality of the Word of God 
with regard to social orders and systems of human 
government is something like this. There is a real 
sense in which God leaves us free to combine as com- 
munities and nations, in obedience to certain instincts, 
qualified by the lessons of history. It is only when 
the system which controls men begins to work 
against some fine possibility of the human soul, that 
a form of government or social order enters into 
the region of retribution having henceforward against 
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it the hostility of God and of the very nature of 
things. 

A human system becomes corrupt. Those who have 
power lose their sense of responsibility ; and those who 
suffer become either afraid or angry, or their spirit dies 
within them. And so evil things get under way, and 
become established. The victims of those evil things 
may become disheartened, taking refuge in sensuality. 
For it is a fact that evil rulers have often found it a good 
_ way of postponing the day of their overthrow, and of 
ensuring that a bad system shall serve their time at 
least, to provide rather exciting pleasures for their 
victims. Or the victims themselves begin to practise a 
subtle and overreaching policy towards others who in 
_ some matters are in ¢#ezy power—until in course of time 
a whole society may be corrupted and moth-eaten by a 
_ spirit of self-seeking and secret war. 

If, at such a stage, or after such a state of matters has 
become settled amongst them provoking no effective 
criticism and no consternation, such a community of 
_ people should begin to decay, or should fail in a struggle 
_ for existence with an enemy, it will not be fair for such 
a people to cast the blame upon God or upon the moral 
order of this universe. Nor will it be fair for them to 
begin to repudiate their own best ideals, the ideals 
which in all likelihood lay at the foundation of their 
social order. No; they ought in fairness to blame 
- themselves for having failed to work their own system, 
_ for having used for their own purposes a system which 
_ was conceived as a means of securing the general good, 
and to blame themselves for having let loose in their 
own land impulses and passions and opinions. which 
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could only mean that the general good is nothing and 
the individual gain everything—in other words, that the 
state or society is nothing. Now, if a state or a system 
of human society which has reached this level of 
thinking passes away, the victim of its own disorderly 
principles, or under the pressure of events, why, in that 
case, all that has happened is that the Universe, the 
Moral Order, has taken that state or system at its own: 
word, and has said in effect, “ Since in heart and spirit 
you are no longer a state,a community, but only a mass 
of conspiring people held together by self-interest, you 
shall no longer keep up in this serious world even the 
appearance of being a state or a community.” 

I may be wrong or may be taking a too close and 
partial view of the necessities of our time, but certainly 
it seems to me that it is to this sober way of dealing 
with the problems of life, our own personal life and the 
life of nations and of man, that serious people will 
have to devote themselves for many a day. 

Let me make my point again, adding some things 
which all the time lie at the back of the Word of God 
in all its directions and in all its silences. 

God has given us freedom, not indeed absolute free- 
dom, but true freedom. We have the power of choice, 
certainly, though within limits. We have that liberty 
which, to say no more, makes us moral beings, account- 
able, and if reason can be shown, blameworthy. Being 
thus free, there is only one way in which we can learn 
what is right, and in which we can give our assent to 
what is right. That is by experience, it may even be 
by painful experience. Of course, if we were wise we 
should accept without any experiment on our own part 
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the wisdom of those who have gone before us. We 
should adopt as our way of living what, after many a 
trial and many a bitter lesson, the human race had 
found to be the wise and safe way. But man will try 
again and will try for himself. 

Now what I see in the attitude of God throughout 
history—and that attitude is represented in the Bible— 
is God standing at a certain distance from man, not 
indifferent to man’s attempts and failures, but paying 
respect to man’s freedom, waiting until man, not under 
any external compulsion, but by the wisdom of experi- 
ence, shall freely and heartily assent to those principles 
of life which He has been urging upon man at every 
stage of his career, according as man was able to receive 
them. 

And so it is not the indifference of God which we see 
in the history of the world, but the patience of God with 
human failure, and the fidelity of God to His Covenant 
that man shall think and feel and see his own way. 
It is the hope and anticipation of God—alas, often 
_frustrated—that when the sky darkens over the path- 

way of a man or of any aggregate of men, or of mankind, 
and great cloud-masses pause overhead and impend, 
when lightnings dart across the horizon letting loose 
what sounds like the anger of the world, when men. 
‘cower and hold their breath—it is the hope and anticipa- 
‘tion of God that in such a time men and women, 
especially such as are tender-hearted and apt to read 
‘the meaning of events by the secret writing of their 
‘own souls—it is the hope and anticipation of God that 
at every such time men and women will pause and 
‘search their hearts and be humble, even as Balaam on 
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the narrowing way of his disobedience, the signs of 
God’s hostility and the opposition of the whole world 
deepening, at length perceived the angel of the Lord 
blocking the way, and came off his uneasy seat and 
flung himself at the feet of the messenger of God, 
crying, “I have sinned.” 

Now, if we interpret God’s part in history, however 
partially, in such terms—God standing aside a little 
from man, permitting man to try (as a mother will let a 
child learn to walk), yet never far away so that at a cry 
He may help and put man on his feet again, comforting 
him—if that is one way of perceiving God’s part in 
history, is there not a way parallel to that of perceiving 
the true meaning of all human attempts and human 
failures? For what is it that we may see, if we w// 
think greatly and believingly of man, in all those 
methods by which he has sought to guide himself and 
to comfort himself, and to control and buffet himself? 
What is it that man has been seeking, what is it that he 
has been confessing and betraying, in all his priesthoods 
and governments? What but this: that he needs and, 
in his best moments, in his lucid moments, when some 
great pressure of fear has taught him truth, he knows 
he needs, a control and government of his subtle and 
complicated nature. Every kind of merely external 
government has in the course of history failed. This, 
not necessarily because there was something in each 
form of government which chafed or angered men, or 
repressed the proper enterprise of the human soul. 
Where such ignoble systems of control have been 
broken, their overthrow has been the first step towards 
amore sound and healthy order. But the point which 
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the Bible makes is, that even a wise and humane form 
of government may begin to fail and to drag heavily, 
it may begin to shelter ways of living which are against 
its own first nature and idea, not because the system 
itself is bad or wrong, but because of a terrible accom- 
paniment of all human enterprise—the sin of human 
hearts. And so the Word of God moves on to this 
great and final disclosure of truth: that, it matters not 
under what system man lives, unless the hearts of men 
are sustained at their depths and source by an unworldly 
fidelity, unless in all our human allegiances and loyalties 
there is a still earlier, still deeper inclination of the 
human heart and spirit, unless in fact we can be sure of 
man face to face with himself, in secret, in the region of 
his innermost principles and affections, we cannot be 
sure of him at all, and cannot be sure of anything. 

It is because of this conviction, a conviction branded 
on the very soul of the Bible by many a pitiful and 
disastrous failure, that the Word of God is not so 
definite or prejudiced in the matter of what social 
arrangements we shall adopt. It is because the Bible 
_ wants to be sure of something earlier, something deeper, 
something without which the best system will be 
perverted from its purpose and become a minister of 
evil; it is because the Bible is afraid of everything until 
the heart of man is right with God, and this rightness 
with God the Bible ends by conceiving as the control 
of the human heart by the personal moral majesty and 
goodness of Jesus Christ; it is because the Bible is 
afraid of everything until it is sure of the human heart, 
and because after it has been assured of the human 
heart it is afraid of nothing, that it seeks to anchor man 
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in the depth of his being to Christ; and, for the rest,— 
his human arrangements and conventions and systems, 
—God leaves man the long task of freedom, with the 
impending hazards and alternatives, the grandeur and 
the gloom, the dignity and the tragedy, which beset 
their path who w// be free. 


VI 


THE SEVERITY OF GOD 


“Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark of God, and took hold of 
it ; for the oxen stumbled. . . . And God smote him there for his 
error ; and there he died by the ark of God.”—2 Sam. vi. 6, 7. 


HERE is something in this which offends us, 
The story moves in an atmosphere very different 
from anything to which we are nowadays accustomed. 
_ We might even be tempted to put such a story aside, 
as having no force for us in these enlightened days. If 
we are by temperament sober and religious, we shall not 
dismiss the story harshly or with contempt. We shall 
rather take the line that it represented some religious 
scruple or precaution which good people found neces- 
sary in that day; and that if the terms seem severe 
_ and more than we could endure, this severity was better 
_ —better for the individual and better for the society of 
‘such a time—than the consequences of the sin, had it 
been permitted. In any case, we probably thank God 
_ in secret that we live under no such code of laws, where 
a punishment could be so disproportionate to the 
_ offence. 
_ And yet, I should like to ponder this story, and to 
see whether its very severity may not cover some 


meaning or consequence or relation of one thing to 
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another, which we may be too ready to neglect or 
miss. 

The fact is, the story is Zeve, in our Bible. That is to 
say, it was allowed to remain through all the revisions 
of the sacred text. It was permitted to stand and keep 
its place by good men who knew and appreciated the 
pure spirituality of such books as Isaiah, and Job, and 
the Psalms. They allowed this story to be bound 
together with all those tender stories which illustrate 
the love and pitifulness of God. We must conclude 
that they thought it a story worth retaining; for they 
could easily have suppressed it. It must, in their view, 
have illustrated something which they considered of 
importance, something, it may be, which good and 
religious people, simply because they are good and 
religious, are apt to forget. 

Nay, further, even this severity which we resent, 
whereby such an offence as touching the ark of God is 
visited with such a penalty, even that must have appeared 
necessary and just in all the circumstances to those 
who, in the first instance, came under it. For no law 
can remain binding and active amongst men for more 
than a time, except with their assent. A people either 
abrogate a law or disregard it when it becomes dis- 
cordant with their conscience. Every moral or religious 


enactment which received the assent of a people, secured _ 


that assent because of some acknowledged necessity of 
the case. And so here. 

Now, what are some of the lessons, the warnings, the 
precautions ? what is the general insight into life, and 
into the way things happen in this world, to be discovered 
in this story, as we see when we give our minds to it? 
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To begin with, what disturbs us most in the story is 
that Uzzah is made to suffer, and to suffer death, for 
doing something which is admitted in the story itself 
to have been simply an error. It was not as though he 
had deliberately handled the ark in a common, unfeeling 
way. Ohno; ashe was driving his oxen, they stumbled. 
The ark lurched to a side, and Uzzah, very naturally as 
we may feel, put out his hand to steady the ark. And 
yet for this he was smitten to death. 

Of course, there are many things which we should like 
to know, about which we know nothing. For example, 
was Uzzah well aware of the awful sanctity of the ark? 
Was it one of the elements of his conscience—one of 
those things which simply must not be questioned— 
that in no circumstances must the hand of a man touch 
that sacred symbol? For in that case, for him to touch 
the ark was no mere act of carelessness: it was the 
violation and overthrow of one of God’s barriers, and 
was a sin quite as grave as we commit when we do 
something which we confess is wrong—steal or lie, and 
this although we do the wrong in a moment when we 
are off our guard. We should never excuse ourselves 
having done a thing which violates our conscience by 
saying that, at the moment, we did not foresee the 
consequences. We feel that we are expected to be 
aware of the consequences; that the consequences of 
7 every act are part of the act, and for us the one 
important part. 

So here: if, as is probable, Uzzah knew from the 
religious discipline and tradition in which he was 
brought up, that in no conceivable circumstances must 
a man lay a hand upon the ark of God, then in laying 
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his hand upon the ark, Uzzah was guilty, either of a 
wilful disregard of the restrictions of his religion, or he 
was guilty of the still graver offence of having forgotten 
all about the restrictions of his religion. 

And it may even be, for such things have happened, 
that what brought about his sudden death was simply 
his own sense of horror at what he had even 
inadvertently done. For what he had done, from his 
own point of view, was this: he had done something 
which his religion forbade on pain of death. 

Still, it was an error, and it always appears to us to 
be hard that a man should suffer for an error as he 
might quite justly suffer for a sin. 

And yet, is not that the law and fact of our life? Is 
it not simply the truth that we may suffer for an error 
just as severely as we may suffer for a sin? The 
quality of the suffering may be and is entirely different. 
But the outward consequence may be as severe in the 
one case as in the other. If I transgress some natural 
law, if I put myself in the hands of certain natural 
consequences, it matters not whether I did it ignorantly 
or wilfully, my sufferings may be the same. If I come 
into contact with fire, I shall be burned, although it was 
simply a mistake my coming into contact with fire at 
all. Or I may give a certain advice to some one, or I 
may take a certain course for myself, with no intention © 
of injuring that one or of injuring myself, and yet that 
advice of mine may lead the one who takes it into 
misfortunes and troubles which are not less bitter and 
relentless because I spoke without malice, or acted 
without premeditation. So is it all through this life of 
ours, and it is because of this fact that we ought always 
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to pay respect to the wisdom of those who have gone 
before. For any wisdom which man has acquired, 
was acquired at the cost of adverse experiences, 
We may suffer for an error with a thoroughness and 
inevitableness which would not have been greater if 
what we did we had done out of a bad and purposeful 
heart. And this story, which challenges our sense 
of justice even, it may be good for us to have had 
brought before us, if it serve to remind us of that stern 
fact. 

Of course, as I have said, the sufferings which follow 
upon an innocent and ignorant action are different in 
quality and in their interior results upon ourselves from 
those sufferings which follow upon a bad action of ours 
which we proposed to ourselves and carried into effect. 
The outward disaster may be the same; but our feelings 
about ourselves and our feelings about God’s relation to 
us are entirely different in the one case: and in the 
_ other. 

If troubles should gather about us in consequence of 
some mere error, we may out of those troubles look 
_ peacefully to God; believing that, though all the world 

- should take another view, He knoweth our heart and 


- understandeth our thoughts afar off. And it is a very 


_ great thing, a thing which wonderfully expands and 
uplifts the soul of a stricken man, to know that in the 
- midst of troubles and sorrows and perplexities which 
- have come upon him through his errors and misjudg- 
ments, his heart is clean, and God knows his heart is 


clean. 


| It will be a good thing, therefore, to have looked 
_ beneath the surface of this story, if it serve to remind us 
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of the nature of this life of ours: that we suffer, not as 
bitterly indeed, but as sorely and heavily, from the 
consequences of an error as from the consequences of a 
sin. 

But further, it will have been a good thing for us to 
have felt the shock of this short story, if it reminds us 
of how one thing leads on to another, and how there are 
actions, ways of living and so forth, of such a kind that 
to have begun them, to have launched out upon them, 
to have touched them, as it were,—as Uzzah laid his 
hand upon the ark,—is as grievous in the sight of God, 
and is as corrupting to our own spiritual nature, as it 
would be to go further or to go to all lengths, as Uzzah 
might have some day done—using perhaps the very 
ark of God for some domestic purpose and as a 
common negligible thing—had not God violently 
interposed. 

What is in my mind at the moment is to repeat 
the warning which we have all of us heard all our 
lives about the beginnings of things, and how a 
little compromise with some private integrity may 
let loose the waves of some more demanding appetite 
until whole provinces of our spiritual life may be 
submerged. 

Hard as this story is for us to-day to accept—a story 
which describes how a man was smitten to death for 
simply touching a symbol which he was forbidden by 
his religious discipline to touch—there are not many 
of us who would not have thanked God if He had 
powerfully intervened at some stage in our own life, 
making it impossible for us to proceed along some 
line which we had just begun to follow, or had just 
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begun to think of setting out upon. What a blessed 
thing it would have been for all of us who have advanced 
into life, if at many a point when we were setting out 
upon a course, a Hand had shot out of the darkness, 
and even buffeted us upon the cheek! But no; the 
ghostly hand did not smite us. We were permitted to 
use our freedom, until that freedom flung us upon some 
angry opposition implanted by God in the very nature 
of things. For, in spite of all the warnings which one 
generation hands on to another, we will all of us 
continue to imagine that we may taste forbidden 
things, or make experiments in living, or may go so 
Jar in ways on which we admit it would be wrong to 
go too far. 

Now, I believe that one thing which encourages us 
all to think less seriously of the beginnings of things 
than we ought to, is the kind of picture which 
we all have in our minds of how we live from day 
to day. 

For the most part we picture our life as a road, a 
highway along which we are journeying, and any 
particular course of life to which we may be invited, or 
to which we may feel ourselves tempted, we imagine to 
ourselves under the same metaphor. And, indeed, it 
would be impossible to exaggerate the value of such a 
metaphor, and the beauty and pathos of the ideas to 
which it has given birth. A long road, with its ups and 
_ downs, its steep places, its rough places, its far-flung 
level lengths, at one time with the morning sun upon it, 
at another time under the pitiless heat of noon, and 
again in the pathetic, wistful light of evening! A road 
that leads through quiet villages and ugly towns and 
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confusing cities, but still leads on, out again into the 
- open country, with only the light of stars—what a great 
body of truth is embodied in such a metaphor! And 
of solemn religious truth, too, as we think of this road, 
at one time passing through banks of wild flowers, at 
another skirting some lonely expanse of water,—never 
beginning and never coming to an end. And yet for 
us, one by one, coming to an end one day and some- 
where! How our ‘life has been enriched and moralised 
by the metaphor of a road! And yet, our life, in 
certain subtle matters, has been endangered and led 
astray by this very metaphor. For example: we do 
something and we think of that as a step which we 
have taken. And in one sense, so it is. But it is 
something more than a step taken: z¢ zs a seed sown. 
It is not simply something which has taken place 
outside of us: it is something which has taken its place 
within us. 

In other words, life, from the moral and spiritual 
point of view, is not properly conceived as a line. It is 
only conceived properly when it is regarded as a living, 
growing thing. 

When we do something, we have not simply taken a 
step along a certain line, a step which, if need be, we 
can retrace. When we do something, what we have 
really done is that we have allowed our entire nature 
for the moment to take up a certain attitude to life, 
to our own private life, and to the life of others, and 
to God. 

If a thing done were only a step taken, why then, 
we might say to ourselves, “Time enough to become 
serious about this later on,” or, “I have-a long way 
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yet to go; and, if need be, I can pull up before the 
crisis,” 

But that is not a true picture of what happens when 
we take a moral step in life. At that moment, I repeat, 
we have sown a seed, we have let loose a tendency ; 
and the consequences of that are not dead, but alive, . 
propagating themselves like a germ in the blood. 

And this is the view which the Bible takes, and 
which all deep insight into man takes. It is the view 
to which our Lord set His own seal in that searching 
commentary which He made upon the various com- 
mandments. What He said was, you remember, in 
effect, this: “ Your teachers tell you that you must not 
do this or do that: but I say to you, that, if you admit 
into your most secret life the very purpose or desire or 
inclination to do that thing, you have in spirit, that is, 
in the deep eternal part of you, done that very thing, 
and it has already registered itself in the book of God’s 
remembrance.” I need not recall to you our Lord’s 
very words on this matter, how He identified, and 
admitted no difference between, the lecherous glance of 
a man and the accomplished deed of shame. 

Therefore, I say, serious people will not be too 
forward to resent a story like this of Uzzah being 
smitten for so much as touching the ark. We will 
rather thank God if the story has bidden us examine 
our own hearts, and see whether we, through lack of 
_ thoroughness in our own thinking, have been permitting 
- little actions here and there, not grave, it may be, in 
themselves, to settle down into habits which, unless they 
be arrested, cannot but end in an unworthy control and 
_ disposition of our whole life. 
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It is true that we who are Christians live under a 
different rule. But we do not live under an easier rule. 
Religion must never become less searching in one age 
than it was in any age which is now past. 

The only honourable way in which religious people 
can grow, is to grow in sensitiveness, in tenderness and 
scrupulousness of conscience, in delicacy and refinement 
of moral feeling. That is no advance in religion which 
is accompanied by any lowering of the searching light 
of God. 

It is true that we ought to be advancing in suscepti- 
bility, so that things from which, in earlier ages, men 
were, held back only by bit and bridle, we now shrink 
from by the force of some quick-working instinct, or at 
the shadow on the Face of our Saviour. 

But the true advance is never towards a greater 
easiness of life, or to the blotting out of moral 
distinctions. 

Advance is always towards increasing fineness of 
perception, and to the supplanting of external threats 
and punishments by the secret reproofs and inspirations 
of the Holy Spirit witnessing with our spirits that we 
are the sons of God. 

Our ambition as Christian people should be so to 
dwell in spirit with our Lord Jesus Christ, who, by the 
mystery of -His exalted Nature, is able to dwell in our 
hearts—so to dwell that we shall have within us a 
protecting and a protesting Presence, a Holy Face 
which accompanies us in secret, radiant with happiness 
and approval when, to the depths of our being, our 
heart is right; but a Face which can suffer change, 
which can be visited by a look of grief, of pain, of 
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sadness, when we hesitate on some perilous edge of 
action; and that this grief of God over us, which we 
_ there and then detect, shall have power to stay us, to slay 
‘us according to the flesh, so that we lie down smitten 
before the purposed evil thing, and are saved—as Uzzah 
lay dead by the ark of God. 
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THE SIN OF SACRIFICING TO THE GODS 
WHICH SMOTE US 


“For he sacrificed unto the gods of Damascus, which smote 
him: and he said, Because the gods of the kings of Syria help 
them, therefore will I sacrifice to them that they may help 
me. But they were the ruin of him, and of all Israel.”—2 CHRON. 
XXVlil. 23. 

T is only long after events have passed, that the 
I history of them can be written. At any earlier 
time, a narrative may be compiled; but the history 
of those events, the story of how they emerged on 
certain moral principles from the general position of 
things at the time, and how they paved the way to 
‘another. general state of matters; the story of how in 
the long run they affected those who took part in them, 
and affected their children, and to some extent, either — 
great or little, the broad opinion or moral inclination of 
the world,—all that, though it may be predicted by the 
insight of genius, can only be perceived by other minds 
and recommended to them, afterwards, and long 
afterwards, 

It was the failure to see that this is so that permitted 
many devout people to be troubled and anxious when it 
was suggested that the history-books in the Bible had 
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been written in all probability at a date considerably 
later than the periods with which they deal. It was 
felt that this interval between the events and the history 
of them tended to make the events themselves less 
assured. Whereas, as we see the moment we think the 
matter over, any 4zstory of events which should be 
written immediately upon their occurrence would be 
sure to be discarded later, in the light of larger con- 
sequences and issues. For, as we see nowadays, an 
event—and the greater the event the more obviously 
will this be true of it—has, like the head of Janus, 
two faces: one the face of an old man looking back- 
wards, the other the face of a young man confront- 
ing the future. An event, in fact, is not only the 
fruit of all that has gone before: it is the seed, the 
channel and occasion of all that comes after. An 
acorn is a seed; and it is possible to say something 
about the acorn a few days after it has been 
planted, or a few months, or a few years, But any such 
‘narrative is not the complete history of the career of a _ 
predestined acorn. That complete history indeed can 
never be written; but it is more nearly written by the 
man who lives in an age when the acorn has become 
an oak; when its stem has become firm and wrinkled 
like an established thing in nature; when its branches 
have grown thick and, mighty, untroubled by average 
winds, and only bending gravely and with self-control 
to the fiercest gale; when its thousand fingers are 
clothed with leaves, in which birds twitter, and, under- 
neath, old men sit and children play. 

Speaking for myself, one thing which helps to make 
‘the history-books of the Old Testament the Word of 
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God, a Lamp for our feet and a Light for our path, for 
the behoof of every individual and of every state or 
nation, is just this: that in those history-books we 
have events, policies, ambitions, dealt with, summarised, 
judged, not by the prejudiced opinion of those who took 
part in them, and not by the equally unsafe judgment of 
those whose hearts were cast down into anger and 
despair and blasphemy by the stroke of some immediate 
disaster, but only after time had cross-examined all 
the witnesses, and had brought into court the evidence 
of later and remote consequences. What makes the 
history of the Bible for me a social and political 
authority which societies would do well to ponder, is 
just this: that there we have events, policies, ambitions 
judged as nearly as may be sub specie c@ternitatis, in 
the light of their bearing and influence not only in the 
obvious field of a man or a nation’s public fortunes, but 
in the light of their effect upon the man or the nation’s 
subsequent temper of mind and quality of spirit— 
whether, z.e., the events under judgment added to the 
man or the nation’s inner force and vitality and com- 
petence for an increasing future, or whether beneath 
the surface they sowed the seed of a private and gnaw- 
ing disease which in the long run, after some ages it 
might be of tottering and ambiguity, overwhelmed him 
in death. 

Critics of the literature of the Bible may demonstrate 
that the history-books of the Old Testament as we have 
them are the work of men who lived long ages after 
the events which they describe. For myself, I love to 
think that so it was; that there we have no partial and 
impatient interpretation, but a long-delayed and deeply- 
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pondered conclusion—the judgment of one generation 
reviewed by the judgment of a later day, and this again 
of a day still later, until at last, in the light of every- 
thing, we have what we have—the last verdict of an 
ancient people, aware it may be that one epoch of 
world-history is drawing to its close,—the last verdict 
of an ancient people, upon the things, the events, the 
policies, the ambitions, which like a River of Life had 
made for strength and immortality; and upon the 
things, the events, the policies, the ambitions, which 
like a River of Death had all the time been making for 
weakness and decay. 

Looking back, then, over, it may well be, some 
hundreds of years, the chronicler sums up what he has 
to say about a crisis in the fortunes of his country 
during the reign of Ahaz. There is sure to be some 
guidance from God to ourselves in what is written here. 
For what is our Bible, if it is not a chart of the ocean of 
our life? And what do we mean by calling the Bible 
the Word of God, unless we are ready to accept its 
insight and submit to its ruling? Here, then, is what 
the chronicler has to say of what in his day was a very 
old story; and what he says, he says, I repeat, in the 
light of all that had happened through some hundreds 
of years. “In the time of his distress did he trespass 
yet more against the Lord, this same King Ahaz. For 
he sacrificed unto the gods of Damascus, which smote 
him: and he said, Because the gods of the kings of 
Syria help them, therefore will I sacrifice to them, that 
they may help me. But they were the ruin of him, and 
of all Israel.” 

__ “He sacrificed unto the gods which smote him”: that 
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is the charge which the chronicler, representing the 
later wisdom of the nation, brought against Ahaz. It 
is not suggested that he did what he did from any mere 
frivolity of mind, as though in his view one religion was 
as good as another, which usually means that religion is 
not good for very much. No; on the contrary, it is 
suggested rather that Ahaz made this change in what 
he supposed was his religion, not because he held that © 
there is nothing in religion, but because he held that 
there is a great deal in religion, and was afraid that he 
had not been following the true religion. From the — 
point of view of all that we mean by religion he was 
simply a heathen, as every onestill is who abandons one 
style of faith for another on the ground that he is likely 
to get some secular advantage out of the other. But 
that is not the charge which the Bible makes against 
him here. The charge which the Bible makes is that 
Ahaz, in the day of his distress, yielded to the tempta- 
tion which besets every one in the day of his distress— | 
the temptation to turn away from the very principles of — 
our life, as though it had been through fidelity to them — 
that we had come upon our troubles, and to envy and 
adopt as our own henceforth the ideals which they 
follow who seem for the time being to have gained the 
victory over us. 
Of course, there is a great deal to be said for Ahaz 
in the circumstances. There is always a great deal to 
be said for the wrong course, otherwise it would never 
be worth any one’s while taking the wrong course. 
But if there is a great deal to be said for it, there is 
still more to be said against it. In what remains, let 
me try to be fair to Ahaz even though he was wrong. 
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The Bible tells us that it was “in the day of his 
distress” that he decided to worship the gods which 
smote him. And here at this point let us remove that 
word “gods” from the saying, and substitute the word 
“ideals,” which preserves the reality of the matter for us. 
Our gods are our ideals. If they are low and worldly 
ideals, then we are still worshippers of false gods. If 
they are high and unworldly ideals, they are candles lit 
upon the altar of the true and only God. And so we 
might read, “In the day of his distress, Ahaz turned to 
the ideals, the policies, of the Assyrians who had 
smitten him”: and, I repeat, there is something which 
we can understand and sympathise with in his behaviour. 
In the day of our distress it is an entirely proper course 
for us to take, to search for the causes that have led to 
our failure or undoing. The danger is that we lay hold 
on the first thing we see and attribute to it alone all that 
has happened. Now, it is a line of wisdom which we 
should have “ off by heart” to guide us in the day of our 
distress, that the obvious and superficial cause is never 
the real and truecause. We have the saying that “ hard 
‘cases make bad laws.” And the reason is that the 
sympathy which is awakened by hard cases is apt to 
fix our minds upon some obvious remedy so ex- 
clusively that we may do grave injustice to some other 
aspect of the whole situation. In putting one thing 
right we may put a great many other things wrong. In 
dealing hastily with some obvious circumstance we may 
do injury to certain long-established moral habits and 
responsibilities, And so in our Lord’s parable we have — 
the profound counsel, that when we realise that some- 
thing has been lost, we should first light up the room 
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where it has been lost before we begin to sweep the 
place. In the day of a man’s distress, it is right, and it 
is the thing God would have him do, that he should 
decide that there had been something wrong. But it 
will be well for him zo¢ to decide that the thing that 
was wrong is the most obvious thing. It will be well 
also for him to decide that on the whole it was not some 
mere circumstance which was to be blamed. For there 
is no doubt that our first inclination in the day of our 


distress or failure is to look about for some explanation — 


which shall spare our pride or our self-esteem. And if 
we can find some explanation which does not lay its axe 
to the root of our own personal life, we shall take hold 
of that with enthusiasm. It may be that this thing 
which we lay hold of, as accounting for our failure or 
distress, had indeed something to do with it; but it will 
be wise for us to believe that that one thing did not 
stand alone. It will be wise for us to believe that the 


real root and reason of our failure and distress was — 


something within ourselves, some slackening in the fibre 


of our will, some obstruction in the passage by which © 


our soul communicates with God. It may have been ~ 
that there were qualities in those conquering Assyrians — 


which Ahaz and his people would have done well to 


emulate; but Ahaz and his people were not at all 


entitled to say that the worship of the God of Israel, the — 


7 


God of their fathers, had brought on: the day of their — 


disaster. For Ahaz and his people had no experience 
of what a nation might become which was faithful to 
its own purest tradition. Ahaz was comparing things 
which had no basis for a comparison. He was com- 
paring a nation like the Assyrians who believed in their 
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gods, though they were false gods, with a nation which 
did not believe in its own God, though He was the true 
God. And it is a thing for which our religion prepares 
us, a thing which has been not only whispered in the 
secrets of men’s consciences but has been declared from 
the housetops of human history, that a nation which is 
in earnest, and is ready to sacrifice itself to a false god, 
shall overcome, in the struggle for existence, another 
nation which has lost from its inmost soul the awe and 
obedience of the true God. 

From the sixth to the ninth century, Mohammedans 
marched in triumph through Christian lands, until they 
were stayed by the armies of France on the plains about 
Tours. But this triumph of Mahomet for four cen- 
turies was not in any true sense the defeat of Christ; it 
was no final proof that the Crescent represented some- 
thing in the soul of man more enduring than the Cross. 
No; it simply meant that there and then a people who 
believed what they believed overcame, and this above all 
else in moral energy and idealism, a people who had 
ceased to believe at all. 

Who, for example, was Ahaz that he should assume 
to himself the right to say that the worship of the true 
God put any nation at a disadvantage ?_ He had never 
tried the worship of the true God! He had no experi- 
ence of what a nation would be like and what it would 
become in moral and intellectual vigour which nourished 
its spirit on the mountain air of Sinai, and disciplined 
itself by the searching requirements of those wise and 
holy Laws. 

It would appear that he had played the fool in Judah, 
and had so corrupted that kingdom by his bad 
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example, that the Edomites and the Philistines, taking 
advantage of the folly of Judah, had overrun the land. 
Whereupon Ahaz, in terror for his own fate, made a 
shameful compact with the Assyrian power, buying 
their support with gold torn from the very temple of 
God. A nice man he, to say that the worship of the — 
God of Israel was an effete thing which must now give 
way to something more virile, more modern! 

The chronicler, then, speaking with all the wisdom 
and authority of later events, tells us that this action and 
policy of Ahaz proved to be the beginning of a process 
which led on to the utter ruin of his country. 

The message from God in this story, to ourselves 
situated as we are to-day, is a message which we must 
all interpret each one for himself. The only application. 
of truth which effects anything is the application which 
we one by one make of it to ourselves. The word of 
God, when it comes home to us, has never an entirely 
strange sound. It comes to us rather like the echo of 
something which we have often said to ourselves, or of 
something which now at length we are disposed to say 
to ourselves. When God speaks to us, what we hear is 
something which once upon a time we thought, or it is 
something which now we are beginning to think. 

The public message of God in this story seems to me 
to be something like this. Let us not listen to any one, 
or to any group, who would have us suppose that, 
because during the course of this war we have suffered 
from our adherence to certain Christian feelings and 
ideals, we should now abandon those feelings and ideals, 
and should adopt those of our enemies which have 
seemed to serve them so well and so far. If, of course, 
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we want to be like our enemies, that is what we ought 
to do, But we don’t want to be like our enemies. 
Otherwise, why are we fighting against them? Why! 
the thing we are doing at the moment is just this: we 
are saying to the whole world, which more and more 
is beginning to perceive that they are no vain words, 
that we would die rather than be like them, rather than 
live in a world which they controlled! 

But this is not to say that we have to learn nothing, 
to amend nothing, by the light of what has been brought 
home to us in these revealing years of war. Far from 
that: one chief ‘object of suffering is that we search for 
the causes of it, that they may be removed. 

But all that is not strictly my business as a minister of 
God’s Word. This, however, is my business: to appeal 
to you and to all who will take guidance from me or from 
the oracles of God as I perceive them, that far from de- 
parting from those ideals of human life of which by our 
very history God has appointed us the guardians and 


trustees, far from relinquishing those dreams of a more 
_ loving and wiser world, let us set about the strengthening 
of those ideals in our own hearts and in the general 
- heart of man. It was never our devotion to our blessed 
- Lord that led us into any trouble. It was more prob- 
ably our neglect of some aspect of His Divine Mind. 
_ We may have been slothful. It may be that we had 


_ begun to presume. Jt may be that we had been spend- 


ing upon ourselves so disproportionately that in all 


manner of ways we had become soft, unenterprising, 


satisfied. But all these vices are not essential to our 


- Christianity. They are the enemies of Christ. 


And short of that supreme loyalty, and yet a thing in 
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itself so noble that it is only short of it, let us have no 
whisperings of disaffection and suspicion with regard to 
the inheritance of personal and social freedom for which 
the very name of Britain stands in the various traditions 
of the peoples of the earth. In the haste of the hour, 
let us try to be fair even to ourselves. Let us, no 
matter what may be the pressure of immediate things, 
believe that the future of a nation is finally secured by 
the ever-renewed loyalty of its citizens to its own best 
spirit, by the repeated baptism of its soul in that faith 
and vision and cast of mind which, if history means 
anything, indicates God’s task for us among the nations 
of the earth. 

In the day of his distress Ahaz sacrificed unto the 
gods which smote him: and it proved the ruin of his 
country. In a day of equal or even graver distress, 
Isaiah spake to the men of Judah thus: “In returning 
and rest shall ye be saved, in quietness and in confidence 
shall be your strength”; and though Sennacherib was 
at the gates, it was not Sennacherib who won the day. 


VIII 


FROM THE LOCAL TO THE UNIVERSAL 


A contrast of Psalm xiv. with Psalm liii. 


HERE are two psalms which, except in one 
particular, are absolutely the same—the same 
ideas, the same words, concluding also with the same 
aspiration: I mean Psalms xiv. and liii, Those who 
were responsible, under God, for bringing together the 
entire Book of Psalms as we have it, might very well 
have rejected one or other of these two psalms, as being 
redundant; but they allowed them both to stand in — 
spite of their similarity which is almost identity,—and 
I wish to believe that it was for the sake of that one 
particular in which, with all their likeness, they differ. 
“There is not much difference,” said a working man to 
the late Professor James of Harvard,—“there is not 
much difference between one man and another, but 
what difference there is is very important.” That is 
very true: it is the things in which we differ that 
disclose our personality. We are individuals not 
because of what we have in common, but because of 
what we have in contrast. 
What, then, is the particular on which these two 
psalms, which are almost verbally alike, separate 


from one another? It is this: in the earlier psalm, 
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the fourteenth, the Supreme Power is called Jehovah— 
_ Jahveh, which we translate as “the Lord”; in Psalm 
liii. the Supreme ‘Power is called throughout Elohim 
—God. 

In what follows I go upon the assumption that that 
is not a merely casual distinction ; that, on the contrary, 
it marks the ascent of the religious spirit from a local 
and national and partial idea of God, to an idea ethical, 
universal, and eternal. In Psalm xiv. our eyes are 
confined to the fortunes of Israel as a nation; in 
Psalm liii. we are invited to lift up our eyes over the 
whole earth. In Psalm xiv. the welfare of Israel as a 
distinct community is the end and the object of our 
thought and of our prayers. Psalm liii. embraces the 
whole world in the righteous grasp of God. 

Now this is the order of progress—from the particular 
to the universal; from what has proved true and 
necessary in the narrower field of our own experience 
as individuals or as separate communities, to what must 
be true on the scale of this wide world, and of every 
world within God’s universe. 

It is not a thing to be ashamed of, or to apologise 
for, that the religious soul has advanced in the knowledge 
of its own ideas, that it has gone on from less to more, 
that at length it has perceived that what is true for 
itself is true for the whole world, and that, to put it 
conversely, that cannot be true for itself which cannot 
be held to be true for the whole world. We can trace 
everywhere in the Bible signs of what must have been 
a great and glorious struggle between what was merely 
tribal and local, or at the best national, in the faith of 
Israel, and what was permanent and universal in that 
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faith. It must have been a long and hard struggle, as 
the struggle to a nobler idea of life always is. For there 
is no action of the human soul which demands such 
bravery, such utter faith, as to let go our hold of some 
truth, and for one dizzy moment to have no hold of 
anything, in order that we may lay hold of that same 
truth nearer to the heart of things, nearer to God. To 
feel that the God who loves us, who has been our 
special Providence, is not confined to us but has His 
purposes with all men—that is a truth which even 
now it is hard for men to receive, and it is a truth 
which, in the childhood of any race, even good men 
have shrunk from, for it seemed to them the loss of 
everything. 

There is a great deal to be said for the view—to put 
this matter in the language of a warm and convinced 
faith—that God has committed to small nations, and 
_ to nations inhabiting mountainous and easily defended 

_ territory, the task of watching over the cradle of great 
ideas, and of nursing those ideas into youth and 
manhood. The idea of God, the agony and the glory 
alike which come from the direct relation between a 
holy God and the subtleties and weaknesses of the 
~ human soul—that seems to have been the.task which 
the Eternal Spirit committed to Israel. To Greece, the 
Eternal Spirit seems to have committed the task of 
training the mind of man until it should perceive, and 
allow itself for ever to be guided or rebuked by, absolute 
- standards in the region of intellectual truth and physical 
beauty. And it ought to be no mere matter of boasting 
or vanity on our part who believe that so it is, it ought 
- to be the acceptance of a grave and responsible career 
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among the nations of the earth, that to us in these 
islands, girt and defended by seas, God committed the 
task of finding a formula for human government, making 
of our islands the early home of an ordered and 
responsible people. 

But a nation attains to its manhood, and shows itself 
ready, if God wills, to undertake some further task in 
the region of ideas, when it sees quite clearly, and 
rejoices to see, that the things which have been given to 
it are given not for its own private sake, but in order 
that they may become the common light and wisdom 
and amenity of the whole world. 

A religious philosophy of history will not hesitate to. 
declare that the great tragedies in the life of nations 
occurred when a nation sought to retain for its own 
purposes certain gifts or opportunities, instead of sharing 
those gifts and opportunities with all who had become 
conscious of the need of them. It is from this point of 
view that the supreme tragedy in human history, the 
crucifixion of our Lord on Calvary, was the violent 
breaking out of the Spirit of God on the whole world, 
breaking through the determined barriers of Jewish 
exclusiveness and prejudice. For there is no harder 
lesson for a nation to learn—but the nation which has 
learned it has ensured its own immortality—than the 
lesson underlying the words, “God is no _ respecter 
of persons.” 

“When I was a child,” said the Apostle, “I spake as 
a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child; 
but when I became a man I put away childish things.” 
That should be the autobiography of every soul, and it 
should be the autobiography of every great people: It 
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is true that we learn the great and deep things of life 
within narrow walls, in the chambers of our own soul, 
under the roof of our own home, within the frontiers of 
our own country; but if what we have learned be true 
indeed, a day comes when we know that the only 
vindication of the truth we have learned is that we are 
ready to share it with the world, believing that it will 
bless the world to possess our truth as it has blessed 
us to this day. 

“ All roads lead to Rome,” and any serious considera- 
tion of the principles on which men and _ nations 
live, leads inevitably to this great world-struggle in 
which we are still engaged. For when all is said, and 
getting away behind matters which we may believe 
belong to the confusion of the hour, the charge which 
we have to make against our enemies is that, with all 
their enlightenment, what they are proposing to do is 
to put back the clock in the region of personal and 
social and religious ideas. I have said that it is not a 
thing to be ashamed of, that the ideas by which we live 
to-day, the ideas by which'we know we ought to live, 
first came home to our souls in narrow and even 
desperate circumstances, if, having learned them in 
some early time of pressure, we see that they are to be 
used not for our own well-being only, but for the welfare 
and stability of the human race, for the increase of love 
and brotherhood in the world. 

The thing for any man to be ashamed of—and what is 
true of a manis true of a nation—is for that man, having 
once upon a time come within sight of truth, truth free 
and universal, thereafter to shut out that horizon, to turn 
his eyes in upon himself, to use that truth which has 
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been given him in trust, merely as a power for bari! 
and oppression. 

To return to these two psalms from which I set out: 
to rise from Jahveh to Elohim, from Jehovah the God 
of Israel to the God and moral Governor of the human 
race; to rise from the idea of a tribal deity who has no 
knowledge of other peoples, or if he has knowledge of 
them has only hatred towards them and an evil design ; 
to rise from all that, to the conception of one God and 
Father of the whole human race, Who demands the 
highest of us all, and Who according to our faith is 
prepared to assist us towards the highest—that is 
progress. But to invert all that; having had—as no 
-nation more truly than Germany has had, in her music, 
in her poetry, in her philosophy—the vision of universal 
truth, to cease to regard herself as the servant of that 
truth, denying the authenticity of the vision which God 
has granted to the other great peoples of the earth; to 
erect anew local altars, and devote themselves to the 
adoration of a being of their own very features, and to 
attribute to that being their passions only, not allowing 
themselves to be rebuked or held back by the hard-won 
moral wisdom of the human race; to have repudiated 
the categorical imperative of their own greatest thinker, 
namely, that no man, and if no man then no body of 
men, has a right to behave himself otherwise than he 
would wish the whole world in the circumstances 
to behave itself—in short, having seen God,—one, 
universal, absolute, Critic and Judge of all human 
activity and passion,—and then to go back to the 
worship of the tribe,—that is the proposed apostasy 
with which we charge our enemies, and it is a charge 
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which, we believe, later on and at the bar of history, will 
be found to have been proved. 

Well then, what is our answer in the region of ideas, 
and of the practice which ought to accompany those 
ideas and to proceed from them,—what is the answer 
which we must make? Let us resist—what will be, 
later on, a great temptation for it will have many 
things to quote in its support—the temptation to fall 
into the very sin against which we are contending in 
our enemies. Let us more and more examine our- 
selves, and examine the words also we continually use to 
describe our ambitions and our policies; let us examine 
ourselves and all these things by this testing principle. 
We are here, indeed, to prosper in body, soul, and 
Spirit; but our prosperity, we must take pains to see, 
is not of such a kind that it comes to us over the 
prostrate or disabled body of any other people of the 
earth. 

It may very well be that for years to come, and as a 
necessary precaution, we may have to close our ports 
to the friendly commerce of all nations of the earth, 
If that be so, it will always be something to look back 
upon with pride that for over seventy years we were 
the only nation of the earth which tried to live on that 
principle of unqualified hospitality,—the only nation of 
the earth which, in its deliberate policy, tried to embody 
the mighty principle of our religion, “that God had 
made all the families of the earth to dwell together,” 
giving to each other, and receiving from each other; 
that for seventy years we practised that policy. If now 
we are compelled to revert to a more primitive and 
self-regarding one, it has only been under the pressure 
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of a genuine fear. A nation which we had welcomed 
to share with us what we had, with the same freedom as 
we shared it with our own children, has abused that 
hospitality ; for one day, so to speak, as that nation sat 
at our board and supped with us, the mask fell and we 
caught the look of hatred. 

But let it be known that we still believe that the 
ideal relationship is just that hospitality which for 
seventy years we practised, and that though the fine 
policy has seemed to fail for a time it will rise again . 
and return in power. 

Meanwhile, let us banish from our own speech and 
from our own souls every ideal or ambition which 
ministers exclusively to our own vanity. Let us avoid 
the superstition of the tribal or national God. Let us 
be assured that only that survives which is in harmony 
with the true nature of things. Believing as we do, 
who are gathered here and who profess allegiance to 
the Lord Jesus Christ,.that it is one Eternal Spirit 
which is in all and through all and over all, let us 
live by words, by ideas, by ambitions of such a 
kind, and of such a kind only, that were God 
pleased to grant them to us, not we ourselves 
only but the whole round earth would prosper 
with our prosperity and would be illumined by our 
light. 

The prophet Isaiah, presuming to speak on behalf of 
God, gave a message to his own countrymen at acrisis _ 
in their fate in words which embody an abiding ‘i 
principle, words, also, which state the very conditions 
on which God maintains any people in power. The 
-words are: “This people have I formed for Myself: 
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they shall show forth My praise.” “This people have 
I formed for Myself,’—that is our standing, the sum 
and the loftiest interpretation of our history. “They 
shall show forth My praise”—that is our task, that is 
our very business in this world. 


IX 


THE SAFEGUARD OF MANNERS 


“ And now all the carved work thereof they break down with 
hatchet and hammers.”—Ps. Ixxiv. 6. 


E cannot say for certain what it was that pro- 

voked the boundless grief of the man who 

wrote the 74th Psalm. It was not any selfish sorrow 
or private misfortune. It was his country. It was 
his Church. It was the whole world of his child- 
hood and of his faith. It was the heaven and earth of 
his young spirit. It was for this,—for the outrage upon 
it, for the ruin of it, for the loud unhindered devastation 
-of everything he held to be beautiful, and good, and 
true,—it was for this he wept. For this he thrust him- 
self upon God, and made Him listen. He recites a long 
catalogue of unfeeling brutalities as though to arouse 
God to indignation: for Judah, wedged between Assyria 
and Egypt, was like Belgium in its peril and insecurity ; 
and Belgium may stand in history only lower than 
Judah as a witness-bearer to imperishable things. He 
describes the wild invaders of his dear land,—their 
laughter, their coarseness, their blindness and deadness 
to things se sacred to himself, that to see them violated 
was to see the last sanctuary of life defiled; and the 
moral pain of it was jl like what we should 
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have felt if we had been present, knowing all we now know, 
when some one in that crowd on Calvary struck Jesus in 
the face and spat on Him. Into the temple they had 
come, trampling down the difficult and precious labour 
of ages, the fruit of man’s highest toil. They were 
like men felling trees. They hacked at the pillars, 
destroying at a stroke what it had taken ages of feel- 
ing to suggest and to create. And—his memory dwells 
bitterly upon this in detail—“<now all the carved 
work thereof they break down with hatchet and 
hammers.” 

But it is not of the historical incident that I wished 
to speak, nor of the parallel in spirit and detail which 
comes to our minds unbidden in these days. 

I wish to think away from all that for a little while. 
I wish to make clear to myself some thoughts that come 
to me as I ponder this idea of “breaking down the 
carved work in the house of God.” I know very well 
what I should like to say: for it is a thing that I feel 
very strongly. It is a thing that we are all in a mood, 
in these days, to believe ; for we have strong reasons for 
believing it. It is this: that the “carved work” of life 
is no mere decoration, but a vital expression of life 
itself; and any violence done to the carved work of life 
is violence done to the very pillar and foundation and 
principle of human life itself. What is very much in my 
mind just now is that the carved work, the extra things, 
‘the outside manners, and courtesies, and amenities, 
which we are all apt to esteem too lightly, are in truth 
not. irrelevant, not mere accidents or luxuries. They 
are, on the contrary, the expressions in which life at 
once wfters itself, and defends itself. 
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It is true that from time to time manners and refine- 
ments in speech or behaviour fall under suspicion. But 
when manners are properly disparaged it is because, as 
we say, they are meve manners. In that case our offence 
is not against what the New Testament calls “the grace 
of life,” it is against a merely superficial imitation of 
that grace. Our indignation against the unreal thing is 
in a way our tribute to the value of the real thing. And 
there will always be room for such an indignation. For 
it is easy to assume a manner for the occasion, a 
manner which may in no real sense be the expression or 
outcome of a man’s life. And yet the truth does come 
out, and manners which are merely assumed one day 
show gaps and tears, and the last state of that man 
(from his own point of view) is worse than the first. 
We are all agreed that any grace which is assumed in 
order to secure an advantage is evidence of a funda- 
mental insincerity, and destroys for ever our confidence. 
Such imitations, however, as I have said, sooner or later 
are discovered, and even before they come to be actually 
discovered, before we can see the inner and very different 
material which they were intended to decorate and 
conceal, they never influence discerning people, as does 
the genuine thing. In the presence of those whose 
ordinary bearing is a kind of patchwork and contrivance, 
we have the feeling of disappointment and resentment 
which we have when we take upa bunch of flowers and 
find that they are manufactured flowers. They are 
wonderful ; but it was not what we were expecting at 
the moment. We feel what an artistic mind feels, face 
to face with any affectation or insincerity in decoration: 
for example, a stencilled wall, or some surface covered 
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with paper embossed to look like a fine moulding. The 
thing is not what it pretends to be. It has no right to 
be there. It is telling a falsehood all the time. The 
carved work is of a different material, of a cheaper 
material, than the deeper thing which it decorates. The 
only circumstance, I imagine, in which carved work 
may justifiably be of a different material from the wood 
or stone on which it rests, will be where the different 
material is costlier, rarer, more precious,—as when in 
the temple they crowned a pillar, or garlanded a beam, 
with gold. 

But the demand which we make—and here art and 
morals are at one—is that the carved work shall be 
sincere: it shall belong to the same material. If the 
pillars be of stone, the carving shall be of stone; if of 
wood, of wood; if of marble, of marble. What I am 
contending for, however, is that we shall not suspect 
beauty or grace in life where it is real, and springs 
naturally and invincibly from the depth of personality. 
On the very contrary, we must make up our mind that 
our own life is not the sound and healthy thing it should 
be if as time goes on we ourselves are not growing in 
grace. The very instinct which makes a man a good 
man beneath the surface of his life, ought to make him, 
and will make him, if his goodness is a strong and 
resolute thing, a good man on the surface of his life also. 
He may have his own way of expressing his inner 
quality; but it will be a real way, and will be quite 
easily understood by those whose feelings on such 
matters are right. For none of us can for ever avoid, : 
even if we would, the display of our deeper character- 
istics. Far from disparaging grace and a fine manner 
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in life, simply because they may be counterfeited, it is 
our duty at once to pay respect to these when we enjoy 
them at the hand of others, and to require of ourselves 
that our life shall declare itself in such signs. We must 
rebuke and suspect ourselves if we find ourselves justify- 
ing any want of finish or outward evidence in our life 
by saying that we are right at heart, and that it is as we 
are in the hidden parts that God judges us and we take 
our place. That is very true. But it is equally true 
that any real principle of life zwz// make its proper 
appearance and give its proper sign; and we have as 
much reason to have our misgivings about a life which 
gives no obvious signs, as we should be to suspect that 
some enemy, a worm for example, was gnawing at the 
root of a plant, if the plant persists in not appearing 
above the soil. 

But not only is the “carved work ” the proper fulfil- 
ment of the hidden principles of our life: the carved 
work is also, so to speak, the best defence of those 
principles. Any one who is harsh enough to violate 
the carved work, to take rude liberties with those 
manners and fine precautions which in course of time 
have come to be associated with the proper principles of 
life, will not stop there, but will proceed to wreck the 
very pillars which bear the delicate tracery. I am quite 
sure that from the day when man began to make lines 
and figures on stone or wood, it was with the intention 
of defending those pillars and slabs of stone or wood 
from unfeeling and outrageous men. It was a way of 
saying, “ Take care, there is something more in this than 
you may think. The man who will do violence to this 
in spite of the tracery which it bears, is a man who is 
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not to be trusted with any matter requiring personal 
honour.” And that really is what is being sought in 
those manners and conventions even, which every society 
demands of those who would become members of it. 
Every society, every level of society, insists upon its 
own etiquette in essential matters, even as the Church 
surrounds its central mysteries with an appropriate 
ritual. And any breach of that accepted etiquette is 
not regarded lightly. On the contrary, it is declared, 
by the penalties which every society imposes for the 
invasion and disregard of its manners, that one who has 
done violence to those delicate and unwritten laws has 
there and then in spirit done violence to certain element- 
ary decencies, on which all sane human living rests,— 
which decencies those rules and manners and observ- 
ances were designed to defend for this generation and to 
transmit unchallenged to the next. 

Again and again, and especially after a time of social 
disasters and general uneasiness, there has been a 
sudden and unanimous return towards severity in 
matters which were thought to be of no consequence, 
Again and again, after a time of liberty and naturalness 
and general carelessness, there has descended upon a 
people an extraordinary hardness and caution, an extra- 
ordinary demand that we shall all give unmistakable 
signs that we are what we pretend to be, that we 
belong to the class we associate with, and are prepared 
to play the game according to the rules. And the 
explanation is just this: that at a time when freedom 
of every kind has landed us in embarrassment and 
confusion, we are all in a mood to insist that hence- 
forward right principles of life shall be defended, not at 
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the last ditch and at the citadel, but as far as possible 
away from the last ditch and citadel, out on the remote 
frontier and circumference :—as our enemies just now, 
and very wisely from their own point of view, are 
defending their citadel and seat of government, not 
at the suburbs of Berlin, and not even on the 
Rhine, but as far away as may be from the decisive 
place. 

Now, in all this, I have been urging a matter to 
which very real prominence is given in the New Testa- 
ment. Itis again and again urged in the New Testament 
that the “ carved work ” is the true defence of the pillar, 
and that any one who would defend the pillar and ground 
of truth will see to it that the carved work is not tampered 
with. Manners are the proper defence of morals; the 
carved work is the sword of the spirit flashing this way 
and that way round about the holy mysteries of life, 

But, apart from all mere reasons for grace and finish 
in life, our Lord appealed to us on behalf of such a grace 
and finish on the ground that such things are beautiful 
in themselves. When that Roman centurion, in a fine 
phrase, deprecated our Lord’s proposal to come all the 
way to his house, assuring our Lord that His word was 
enough, Jesus approved not only of the man’s faith, but 
also of his manners, of his fine way of saying a thing, 
and expressing the mood and feeling of his soul. “ When 
you are going to do a good thing,” said Jesus, again and 
again, in effect, “do it handsomely, graciously, with a 
finish. When a man asks you to go with him a mile, 
say ‘certainly,’ and go two miles. Do your fine things 
finely, heartily, with a certain lyrical quality. Do them 
to the lilt of some song. Do more than the occasion 
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barely demands. Carve some lily-work on the stout 
pillar of your dutiful deeds.” 

And on the other side, it was our Lord who counselled 
us to take care how we respected the delicate carved 
work with which the citadel of life, of virtue, of honour 
is defended in others’ lives and in our own. It was 
Jesus who warned us of the horrid background that had 
already been opened in a man’s soul by the utterance of 
even one dubious word, or by the perpetration of one 
indelicate or lecherous glance. It was Jesus who bade 
us judge ourselves by our attitude to the outworks and 
defences and approaches to another’s personality. It 
was Jesus who said, “He that looketh”—in a certain 
way, “hath already committed in his heart” a dark 
unholy deed! By his unrestraint even in such an incal- 
culable region as that of the movement of his eyes, a 
man may already, if his soul was in his momentary look, 
have done violence to the carved work which is there 
to safeguard, and keep apart from common use, the pillar 
of another’s honour. 


X 


THE SIN OF PANIC 
“ He that believeth shall not make haste.”—ISA. xxviii. 16. 


NY one who knows the Bible even a little does 
A not need to be told that whatever it is that 
these words mean, they do not mean to encourage any 
man in indolence. On the contrary, if you should ever 
be asked to provide some proverb or saying or illustra- 
tion calculated to condemn indolence and to recommend 
industry, and if at the moment you are hard-pressed 
for time, there is no book in which you are so likely 
to come upon what you are looking for as in this book. 
For the fact is, this Bible of ours is a very ancient book, 
which learned all about us in the days when we were 
off our guard. It accompanied a portion of the human 
race through all their history, from the dawning of 
their freedom and self-consciousness as a people to 
the day when—after ups and downs of prosperity and 
failure, of gladness and gloom, of sin and of repentance 
and of sin again—they were scattered to the four winds 
by the highly organised military power of Rome. 
And so, to use the phrase, you cannot teach the Bible 
anything about man. And the last thing you need 
look for in the Bible is any counsel to human beings 


which recommends them to do nothing, or to do 
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sluggishly anything that they feel they must do and 
ought to do. 

If, therefore, people were recommended by Isaiah 
“not to make haste,” it must be that in the actual 
circumstances “not to make haste” was the strong and 
masterful attitude. And that there might very well 
be such circumstances, we all know who know anything 
about ourselves. We know that there is a kind of 
activity, nervous and excited, which people adopt, not 
because they see their way or have something to con- 
tribute, but because they do not see their way, and 
because they have nothing to contribute. They know, 
however, that the situation demands action of some 
kind; and because they are not sure what precisely 
the action is which is demanded, they, in the words 
of this Scripture, simply “make haste.” 

The fact is, what the prophet is here protesting 
against is simply what we call “panic.” There is a 
great deal of good sense in a dictionary: and in a 
dictionary of derivations there is a mass of excellent 
preaching material. The word “panic” comes from 
the word “Pan.” “Pan” was the god of Nature. 
Mrs. Browning wrote a poem entitled “Pan is dead.” 
But what she really intended is that Pan ought to be 
dead ; that for those who believe in the God and Father 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, any view of life 
or of action based upon Pan is a form of apostasy from 
Christ. But Pan is not dead, just as that strain in 
human nature which invites Pan is not dead. Panic 
is mere excitement without the control of reason or 
of any remoter considerations. It is the rush to do 
the immediate and superficially obvious thing —as 
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when, at the cry of “Fire!” people leap from their seats 
and rush to the door, which in consequence cannot be 
opened, so that, unless something intervenes, they crush 
each other to death. At the moment they have lost 
faith, and so they make haste, rushing upon disaster. | 

The situation which led to the panic which the 
prophet is here rebuking was indeed serious enough. 
Sennacherib with his Assyrians was at the gates of 
Jerusalem. He had wiped out all the towns and 
villages on the way to Jerusalem, as the Germans wiped 
out Louvain and the villages of Belgium; or, to use 
Scripture language, as an ox licks up grass. On he 
came, as though nothing could stay him. And to the 
cowering inhabitants of Jerusalem it seemed that there 
was no God in heaven. It was a time—how well we 
know it, for it is like our own time—when every small 
man had his say. One party called for an alliance 
with Egypt. Another advised an _ unconditional 
surrender. Both sides were, so to speak, on their 
feet, shouting at one another, blaming one another, 
maligning one another, adding to the general terror 
and despair, when, once again so to speak, Isaiah 
appeared upon the scene and commanded them doth 
to sit down. 

It is a very wonderful and hopeful thing how when 
a man opens his mouth who seems to speak with a 
background of sobriety and consideration, who seems 
to have access to some strength which was not credible 
to other people until he opened his mouth—it is a very 
wonderful and hopeful thing how people sometimes 
' recognise the difference. Indeed, we might say that 
it is the sign that a people have not yet gone too far 
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astray, when they have the power to detect the note 
in a man’s voice who speaks in a tone, it may be of 
gravity and rebuke, but in a tone of ultimate faith in 
God and in the future. 

What Isaiah said was virtually just this: Do you 
believe in God at all? Do you not believe that things 
are with you and will turn out to be for you, so long 
as you are seeking only what your best conscience 
lays upon you as your task? Or is it the case that 
you believe more in Egypt than in God? My word 
to you therefore is: cease running to and fro looking 
for alliances or trying to circumvent the inevitable 
working out of principles. You know your own duty. 
Do that. Here are your homes. Perhaps in times 
of peace you did not make so much of them as 
you might. Still, God is full’ of forgiveness, and 
they are your homes. Stand up, then, and defend 
them. 

Here is your city. Perhaps, in times of peace, you 
did not love it so very much or care for its true 
greatness as the City of God. Still, once again, God 
is kind, and at this moment the enemy is at the gates. 
Arise and defend it. Do not hire Egypt to fight your 
battles, paying her a price. Fight your own battles. 
The odds may seem heavily against you. Jerusalem 
‘against Assyria—that seems a ridiculous prospect. 
- Still, it is not more ridiculous than David with a sling 
against Goliath. Besides, there is God. Not, indeed, 
that we may presume upon His help. But there is 
no other way. “He that believeth will not make 


haste.” He that believeth will not yield to panic, and 


to that cowardice which panic really is. He that 
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believeth will sit still or stand fast, commending 
himself and his fellows to God, when in a crowded 
place the alarm of “Fire!” is raised. 

I need not say what room there is in our counsels 
to-day for some such voice of God. For ¢hat is 
the voice of God to any generation and at whatever 
crisis—the voice which, not denying the grounds for 
legitimate alarm, still persists in declaring that, given 
a clean moral intention—and that is one descrip- 
tion of faith in God—there is always a way out. 
And that also is the voice of God to any generation 
at a crisis of its fate, which rebukes the counsels of 
an unbelieving haste, and resists the very beginnings 
of panic or ultimate discouragement in the souls of 
men. That is the voice of God which, in a day of 
agitation and fear, recalls men to certain things, 
faculties of the soul, necessities of human nature, 
resources which, under God, reside in the depths of 
the human heart and are apt to reappear when that 
heart has been cleansed by suffering and made humble 
by the sense of danger. 

Those are matters and aspects of our case to-day on 
which we too seldom dwell, or dwell too hurriedly. I 
am not recommending that we should fall into an 
easy way of forecasting the future, as they do who 
will have it that things are bound to turn out all right 
- in the end; or that we have weathered so many crises 
that we shall weather this latest. Neither must we 
encourage in ourselves or in others the superstitious 
speech that in some way God is almost bound in 
honour, in view of our history and since there are 
many churches in the land, to see us through our 
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difficulties. No sensible man, and no religious man, will 
take that line. 

We live in a world where good things do not come 
to pass and do not survive by any mere law of nature. 
Indeed, on the contrary, there is a law of gravitation 
by which not only does an apple fall to the earth, but 
by which also things moral and human, if loosed from 
the branch which gave them their life and reason, fall 
downwards: and that branch is the living God. 

Still, it is equally wrong to forecast the situation of 
the world, neglecting meanwhile those deep faculties 
and necessities and resources which, unless the human 
race has consented to its own apostasy, will assuredly 
emerge again into activity and power. 


It is a thing to ponder, that the deepest souls in 
human history have been encouragers of mankind. 
Seeing, quite as clearly as the smaller and more super- 
ficial saw, the things which might be quoted as making 
for fear and darkness, the deeper souls have always 
seen more. Seeing quite clearly the things that separate 
men, the things which, if left to themselves, would make 
life a dismal and squalid battlefield from the cradle to 
the grave, and from generation to generation, they have 
perceived at the same time that those disquieting things 
are never left quite to themselves. They see that there 
is a law, a moral necessity, an underlying tendency, by 
which certain qualifying and reconciling and redeeming 
things come into play, judging and condemning and 
sometimes, for a long unbroken epoch, driving from 
the field of man’s consciousness the appetites and 
ambitions and passions which would make of life a 
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long war in the night. And they have perceived it to 
be their calling, themselves to articulate those finer 
reconciling things, and to predict their ultimate triumph; 
calling on all who are secretly with them to help on 
the good day. 

It is true that words fail us to describe the changes 
and dislocations which have been let loose upon our 
world to-day. It is true also that no limit or definition 
can be predicted as their range, on reaching which the 
world will swing back into a climate of construction 
and friendliness and simplicity. But here once again 
the line of wisdom and of faith is to turn our minds 
powerfully and with all the concentration we can 
summon, not merely and not chiefly upon the wide 
field of secular and political events, but upon the 
enduring capacities and liabilities and necessities of 
our individual human souls. 

Our blessed Lord lived and died in a land which 
was at the edge and moment of its passing. He 
foresaw, with the foresight of His pure moral insight, 
the beginning of that ferment which His own teaching 
would introduce into all lives and into all societies. 
But He did not fear such changes. If He feared at 
all in regard to them, it was that God’s ancient people 
might not share in the glory which was on the way. 
And how—if we may with reverence study His mind— 
did He, our Lord, comfort and quiet His own soul 
face to face with a world of imminent and incalculable 
changes? 

In a word: He never for one moment lost sight of» 
man, of the individual soul—its pathos, so small and 
weak in this great world; its need for friendship, for 
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love, for understanding; its instinctive and incurable 
shuddering at every form of loneliness lest it should 
become final and fixed—the loneliness of remorse, or 
the loneliness of grief, or the loneliness which confronts 
us one by one when we remember that one day we 
shall die. On these things our Lord’s mind dwelt, 
and on His own blessed solutions for such elementary 
sorrows, He assumed in man the invincible yearning, 
never quite dead, always returning upon him after 
times of dryness and neglect with the regularity of a 
tide.—He assumed in man the invincible yearning for 
the love of other human hearts, for fellowship, for some 
ground and reason on which to lift himself above the 
merely natural order: in short, He assumed. man’s 
invincible yearning for God. That there is such a 
yearning, with all the implications of it, He never 
doubted ; and knowing that in His own great deed 
of self-devotion He had given man the Vision of the 
Father, Jesus our Lord could say, “It is finished,” 
meaning, “The Cause is won,” when it might have 
seemed to an onlooker, and especially to any clever 
man looking on, that nothing was finished but the fine 
dream of a gentle and too credulous Soul. 

“He that believeth will not make haste.” He that 
believeth will not give way to panic. 


“©T am held up amid the nothingness 
By one or two truths only,—thence I hang, 
And there I live,—the rest is death or dream, 
All but those points of my support.” 


XI 


THE TWO PERILS OF A DIFFICULT: TIME 


“ And thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, saying, This is 
the way, walk ye in it; when ye turn to the right hand, and when 
ye turn to the left.”—ISA. xxx, 21. 


HE promises of God have this in common—we 

feel how very good it would be were they fulfilled 

in us. For the promises of God are indeed the responses 
from the side of God to certain deep necessities, arising 
it may be from our very nature, or arising out of the 
circumstances in which from time to time we find our- 
selves. And so it comes to be that we have promises 
from God to us on every level of human requirement. 
In this region also “there is first that which is natural 
and afterwards that which is spiritual.’ The blessing 
of the Old Testament, says Bacon, is prosperity; ad- 
versity is the blessing of the New. “Man doth not live 
by bread only,” our Lord declared. But man needs 
even bread; and we have many a promise from the side 
of God that if we will bestir ourselves and resist all 
leanings to laziness or to overreaching and greed, there 
will always be bread enough in the world. But man’s 
true needs arise, his characteristic dangers and liabilities 
only begin to appear, after he has been fed. And so 


the promises of God soon rise above the level of our 
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merely animal necessities, and help comes to be offered 
to us from the side of God in view of certain profound 
requirements, certain subtle instabilities, certain fears, a 
certain tendency to wildness, or to excess, or to collapse 
—possibilities these which disclose themselves only as 
man proceeds. For the higher the hill the deeper the 
valley ; and it is as man proceeds, as he leaves himself 
in certain lowly matters behind, as he launches out 
upon his more proper life, as a creature with reason- 
ing powers, with emotions and memories, and with 
that inveterate sense of responsibility which from time 
to time masses above his head the dark clouds of 
retribution lit up in moments by lightning flashes of 
shame and even horror,—it is as man proceeds, that 
he comes to know his own sore and his own grief. 
Whereupon his deeper, more sensitive nature cries 
out for things more urgent than food; and in those 
promises of God which culminate in the gift of Christ 
Jesus to all human souls, we have, as we believe, the 
response of Heaven to man’s later and deepening 
necessities. 

But in the case of every promise from the side of God, 
from the lowliest to the loftiest, this is always present 
as its sign—we perceive in a moment that it gives 
an answer to some deep cry, that it brings a solu- 
tion to some perplexity, or it puts to flight some 
impending fear. In short, we feel how good and 
blessed a thing it would be for man were the promise 
fulfilled. 

Well, here is one of those late promises of God such 
as man comes to realise his need of, far on in his history. 
Perhaps it is only after man has acquired an intellectual 
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and moral life strong enough to urge him out upon the 
life of freedom, and only after he has been caught in the 
cross-currents of that uncharted sea, only after he has 
tried and has failed, only after he has found himself out 
and is now disposed to misgiving and humility—per- 
haps it is only then and in consequence of such secret 
embarrassments and. defeats, that he has the hearing 
ear and the understanding heart for such a deep promise 
as this. 

For what is the precise meaning of this promise? 
What kind of deliverance, what kind of relief, what kind 
of security, or—and this is perhaps the true line of 
inquiry—what kind of safeguard, the safeguard, that 
is to say, against what kind of dangers, would this 
promise bring, were it fulfilled ? 

“Thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, saying, 
This is the way, walk ye in it; when ye turn to the right 
hand, or when ye turn to the left.” It is a promise, that 
is to say, from the side of God, that He will give, nay, 
that He does give, to those who serve Him with integrity, 
a private and unmistakable guidance, direction, con- 
trol; that He will enable men to use their freedom 
safely, because their openness to God will impose upon 
their freedom that very control and government without 
which mere freedom may lead a man or a nation into 
turbulence and excess, and later into the reactions of 
fear and panic. 

Interpreted in such terms, the promise is one which 
ought to interest and attract us in these days when, not 
knowing what lies before us, we wish to endure what 
has befallen us and to meet the coming tasks of life with 
an ordered mind, not repudiating the proved wisdom of 
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former times, and yet not afraid of changes if changes 
seem to be demanded. 

In offering us an inward principle which shall guide 
us and keep us pointing the way of our true welfare, 
I am not quite sure which of two possible meanings 
within the obvious general meaning the words precisely 
bear. Do the words—which speak of a voice dealing 
with us when we turn to the right hand or when we - 
turn to the left—mean that it is this very voice which 
inclines us at one time to the right, at another time 
to the left? That there are times when we know we 
must take a turn, as we say, and that, when we are 
not sure which way we ought to turn, this inward 
pursuing voice will, in the moment when we must 
make the decision, so operate upon events or upon our 
own minds that we shall feel impelled to take one way 
rather than the other, and shall find later that we chose 
wisely ? 

Though on the whole I rather think that that is not 
the very meaning, nevertheless that is a meaning which 
would be well worth expounding. We do well indeed 
to declare and to believe that the honourable way 
through life is best described as a straight way. But 
we must never forget that that is the language of | 
metaphor. What we mean by such language is not 
that a man must go through life in a mathematically 
straight line, never altering his course, never learning 
new wisdom, never swerving to the one side or the 
other, though by so doing he might create or might 
preserve some desirable balance in the opinion or 
practice of his time or of his own class. No; when we 
say that the honourable way through life is a straight 
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way, we mean that beneath the surface, face to face with 
his own conscience and with God, an honourable man 
practises no subterfuge or crookedness, but takes action 
according to those unseen but personal demands. When 
we say of the true way through life that it is straight, 
we mean that a true man does not trifle with his own 
soul. We do not ask of such a man that he shall 
always go ahead, climbing over mountains, when by 
man’s infinite labour there is already a way round the 
mountains, or that he shall plunge into some morass, as 
though God were always bound to work a miracle to 
rescue such a man from the consequences of his own want 
of sense. No; all that we mean when we say of the 
honourable course through life that it is straight, is, that 
the honourable man at every step deals straightly with 
himself and with God. Because life is what it is, a 
place where on our journey we come upon cross-roads, 
it is a most precious promise indeed that as we stand at 
such points of debate, we may have, each for himself, 
something to which we may listen, and so be saved from 
continual delays and discussions with ourselves and, as 
might well be, from wrong decisions. And certainly 
there is no finer sign of manhood to come upon in 
another, or to discover signs of in ourselves, than the 
power to perceive at the first challenge of any situation 
how precisely one ought to act. Face to face with the 
varying issues which life presents to us, to be able to 
take the line which turns out to have been the fine line, 
and this smoothly, instinctively, as though one could 
not have done otherwise, to be unanimous with one- 


self at the cross-roads and unafraid—that is, indeed, to 
be free. 
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And yet I rather incline to think that something else, 
though something with no very important difference, is 
intended. At least I am more interested at this moment 
in another interpretation which is equally competent. 
It is indeed a most desirable condition to have reached, 
when, face to face with some need for immediate decision, 
we perceive at the very moment which of two or more 
ways is the way we ought to take. For surely there is 
no more miserable condition than that in which we xever 
find ourselves ready to act, but must waste time and 
lose the occasion and exhaust ourselves with conflict- 
ing arguments, and give an opportunity for all kinds 
of lower motives to put in their pleas—all because 
we have not within us a settled and accepted principle 
which face to face’ with moral alternatives perceives 
the only way, and points a finger with such swiftness 
and authority that we know it to be for us the finger 
of God—something, that is to say, which like an 
incorruptible magnetic needle points inevitably to the 
Pole. 

And yet, I repeat, I rather think that what this 
promise of God has in view is a somewhat different 
necessity. For if there are times and occasions in life 
when it is our wisdom and our duty to turn to the right 
hand, or to turn to the left, there are other times and 
occasions when it is our wisdom and our duty zoZ to 
turn either to the right hand or to the left, but to hold 
on, to continue, to persist on some way, which, on some 
earlier day, and with all the facts before us, we perceived 
to be God’s only way for us. In short, if there are 
times and occasions in life when to turn to the right 
hand or to the left is a duty, there are other times and 
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occasions when to turn to the right hand or to the left 
is a temptation; and I rather think that this is what 
the promise of God has in view. 

If such be the case, then what the text is dealing with 
is not those hours or situations in life when left to our- 
selves we might not know our way: the text is dealing 
with-those hours or situations—not less frequent and 
more serious in the long run—when away down in our 
hearts we know very well the way we ought to take, for 
it is the way by which we have come; but because we 
are tired, or are disappointed, or are afraid, or have lost 
moral energy, or have been allowing ourselves to drift 
from our own integrity, we are now looking about us, to | 
the right hand or to the left hand, and are searching for 
reasons, justifications, pleas, which all the time we know 
to be mere excuses, for abandoning the straight and 
onward line. 

Certainly a day comes in the history of every fine 
obedience, in the history of every erect spirit, and in the 
history of every community of the spirit—such as a 
State or a Church, when we tire of the strain, and unless 
something comes immediately to our rescue, sending 
over us it may be a wave of shame, we are ready to 
yield to the inertia of our own nature, to swerve in one 
direction or in another before the difficulties or dangers 
of the straight-going, forward-reaching way. We may 
give some fine name to the course which we propose to 
take; we may try to banish our own uneasiness by 
reminding ourselves that after all we are but men, that 
life is life, that Rome was not built in a day, that we 
must not think to screw our poor human nature beyond 
a point—and that point one settled long ago by the 
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good sense of average men. But all the time we know, 
or we ought to know, that what is happening within us 
is that we have tired of the effort, that we have become 
stale, that we have lost heat and freshness and power, 
nay, we know that what has really happened within us 
is that our heart has gone out of the business. We do 
not propose publicly to turn our back upon our former 
and, as we suspect, our higher and better self. We do 
not propose determinedly to return by the way on which 
we have come so far. But we would not mind now 
turning slightly to the right hand or to the left hand, 
and settling down—as compared with the eagerness 
and conflict of a spiritual obedience—settling down in 
some quiet place. This mood of -reaction may be 
brought on by the very passing of time, by life, by the 
wearing of the years: or it may be suggested to us by 
the aspect of things in this world—the slow progress of 
man; the apparent moral unconcern of Heaven; the 
contempt which life seems to show for ideals : or it may 
have been embraced by us in some wave of anger, of 
personal resentment because of something which we 
have suffered at the hands of men: or it may have been 
a sad conclusion to which we have come in consequence 
of some miserable failure of our own—shaking our con- 
fidence in ourselves and in man. It isa very real mood ; 
one which is most apt to descend upon-us in the mid- 
time of our life. Perhaps we should rather say that it is 
a mood which may descend upon us at any stage of life, 
but a mood from which we are less likely to protest and 
to recover once our youth is past. It is to this mood 
that Isaiah here addresses himself, promising a safe- 
guard against it in God, declaring, that is to say, 
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that only in God, in God conceived as personal and 
immediate and near, has man an abiding Reason and 
- Resource against the benumbing tendency of life and 
time. 

Beneath the surface, the people to whom Isaiah spoke 
were in very much the same situation as are people like 
ourselves to-day who have an inherited and traditional 
belief in God—in His power, in His goodness, a belief 
which, if in the days of our ease we did not sufficiently 
honour and make manifest, at least we did not repudiate 
or deny. We can read between the lines of the history 
of that time, that the situation was having upon those 
people precisely the same general influences as it has 
already had upon many in our day, and as it threatens 
to have upon us all. For in any time like that time or 
like this, people who—to use the phrase—/ave religion, 
are apt to behave in what beneath the surface is really 
the one way or the other, just as the text describes: 
they are apt to turn to the right hand or to turn to the 
left. In general terms, our position-is like theirs when 
Isaiah spoke to them. What was going to happen to 
their country, no one could say. Their enemies 

‘occupied a great part of their land. City after city 
had fallen. The whole strength of that enemy rested 
upon qualities and motives and upon an interpretation 
of life which the Jews, like Christians of to-day, were 
explicitly forbidden to entertain. Nevertheless, they 
acting on ¢hezr principles, which to the Jews as to our- 
selves are obnoxious, so far had triumphed. And; I 
say, serious people could not but think about it all, 
just as serious people to-day cannot but think about 
it all, Thinking about it, they saw in front of 
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them two possible lines of solution; just as thinking 
about the state of the world to-day serious people 
are tending to fall into two camps. Isaiah declared 
that both solutions were wrong, were ultimately 
rooted in unbelief; just as I believe the truly Chris- 
tian reading of present-day events would pronounce 
both wrong and cowardly and ultimately rooted in 
unbelief. 

To put the matter in a phrase, zhey proposed to turn 
to the right hand or to turn to the left. Isaiah declared 
that if they rested their whole case on God, they would 
turn neither to the right hand nor to the left, but would 
hold on. | 

Now, in the presence of such catastrophes, such 
delays, such disappointments and fears as confront us 
to-day, these are still the two directions which men’s 
minds are apt to take—the one or the other. On the 
one hand, we are apt to let our faith give way to panic, 
thus becoming superstitious: that is how I should inter- 
pret the “turning to the right.” And on the other 
hand, there are those who are equally apt to let their 
fears shake them from amy personal and lofty confi- 
dence, and hurry them into mere anger and revolt and 
unbelief: that is how I should interpret the “turning 
to the left.” Both attitudes, Isaiah declares, are 
wrong; ultimately both alike imply the denial of God. 
For superstition as truly as its opposite really denies 
the God of the Old Testament and of the New. 
Superstition equally with avowed disbelief denies that 
this world is governed by law, by intelligence, by 
wisdom, by God, The one and the other alike simply 
give up the whole business, and abandon the good fight 
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of faith. In a real sense, the one and the other alike 
protest like Thomas, that unless they see, they will not 
believe. And as in those old days Isaiah condemned 
them both, so in later days and through all time the 
Lord of our faith, Christ Jesus, condemns them both. 
For both indeed—superstition and avowed disbelief— 
alike sin against light; sin, that is to say, against the 
deepest instruction of man’s moral nature. Both ask 
for evidence above what God may be pleased at any 
particular moment to give. Both demand physical 
‘signs and ask that events and circumstances shall com- 
pensate them for their fidelity; therein taking the very 
ground that I should be taking were I to demand some 
reward, beyond the approval of my conscience, for 
remaining an honest man. 

In all this, I trust I may have bens led to light up a 
matter for you and to bring home to ourselves things 
which, it may be, we were not aware of, but are now 
aware of since they have been suggested. I should like 
to believe that matters which are opened up for us when 
we meet for worship are not allowed to lapse from our 
minds when we separate. In my own view, what God 
is asking of us all in these days is that we shall think 
seriously. “The greatest enemy of the Prince of Dark- 
ness,” says Carlyle, “is a thinking man.” I believe that 
if we think seriously, we shall see that in a time of total 
dislocation like this present time, these are still the two 
tendencies which tempt our own soul. On the one 
hand there is the tendency to turn to the right. This 
is the tendency to lose our bearings, whereupon, in 
order to escape confusion, we rush into superstition, 
reactions, imbecilities even, becoming impatient of 
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Reason and of Moral Principles, because these seem 
slow and ambiguous in the welter of our time. That 
is one temptation, a mean short-cut which invites us. 
The other temptation, the turning to the left, is that in 
a monstrous time like this, because evil appears to go 
unchecked, because great crimes seem to cry in vain to 
Heaven, because cruelties continue to be perpetrated 
before which we had thought the sun would have veiled 
its face in shame and grief, but the sun does not veil its 
face; because of the apparent silence or helplessness 
of God; because of the absence of physical miracle; 
we may in anger or in weariness blow out the feeble, 
flickering, but still surviving light of our finest insight, 
of our deep moral protest, of that faith of ours which 
yet had its source in One Who still believed in the 
rightness and finality of His own intuition, and in the 
invincible goodness of God, though men at the moment 
were driving nails through His flesh, and though friends 
who had promised to stay by Him had fled, and though 
He was only thirty-two, with life all before Him and 
worlds of love and guidance to give to mankind, 
and yet, called on thus to die: this, I say, is the other 
temptation, to give up God and hope and our confidence 
that a way will yet be found for the triumph in this 
world of the best. 

Face to face with both of those tendencies—the 
tendency to turn to the right hand, and the tendency to 
turn to the left—face to face with the tendency to super- 
stition and the tendency to a godless, sunless, hopeless 
view of things, stands that consistent appeal of the 


-_ whole Word of God, culminating in the Cross of Calvary, 


_ the appeal that man shall not permit himself to be 
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corrupted or to be dismayed. Both of those tendencies 
alike lean back upon atheism. Both alike deny the 
supremacy of the Spirit. Both alike are aspects of the 
sin againt the Holy Ghost. Both alike ask for signs, 
for proofs, for compensations. Both demand comfort 
and satisfaction of a kind which the Cross of our 
blessed Lord should make every honourable man 
ashamed to ask. 

For surely it was days like these very days through 
which we are passing, and moods like those very moods 
to which because of these days we are meanwhile 
subject, that our Lord had in view when He justly 
challenged and rebuked and summoned those who 
should ever name His Name or be baptized with His 
baptism! “The servant is not greater than his Lord.” 
And again: “As I am in the world, so are ye in the 
world.” 

For what more do we want, than to know that we 
are taking the Great Way through life—that way on 
which they are marching who believe that the best is 
that which is inevitable, is that which beneath every- 
thing even now zs, and beyond everything will one 
day be acknowledged and supreme? If God should be 
pleased to slacken the sheer strain of our faith, if He 
should be pleased to make a blessed rift in the dark 
masonry of the clouds, through which rift we see for one 
moment the flaming ramparts of the city of our faith 
and of our desire, we shall praise Him as with cymbals. 
But if God be pleased still to give us the bread of 
adversity and the water of affliction; if He still means 
to try what spirit we are of, whether we are no better 
than an unworthy lover who cannot endure in honour 
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the loved one’s silence or his absence; if He still means 
us to refresh our souls and to recover our faith not in 
signs or in tokens or in reassuring events, but in the 
sheer goodness and authority of our Faith itself, and 
in the fine society, of which our Lord is chief, to which 
this stern and straining obedience introduces us; if 
that is God’s calling for us men and women of to-day, 
shall we not try to be worthy of His faith in us? And 
in order to this, shall we not remember the tens of 
thousands who under our very eyes have given their 
lives for something which ¢hey did not see fulfilled, 
who rest now in unvisited tombs? And shall we 
not recover ourselves by falling back in spirit, in 
imagination, in faith upon Him, the Captain of our 
salvation, who, when the soldiers had completed their 
coarse work, and the world had done its worst, and 
Heaven had given no public sign, whispered loud 
enough for His mother and His friends to hear and to 
be consoled for ever by the memory of it: “Father”— 
and died. 

For what are such instructions as these but the para- 
phrase, precise though given in our necessarily difficult 
and plaintive speech, of that appeal to our final sense of 
honour towards the human race, and honour towards 
Christ, in which more and more clearly I hear to-day 
the entire intention of the Word of God: “ Wherefore 
seeing we also are compassed about with so great a 
_ cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the 

sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us, looking unto 
Jesus the Author and Finisher of our faith; who for 
the joy that was set before Him endured the cross, 
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despising the shame, and is set down at the right 
hand of the throne of God. For consider Him that 
hath endured such gainsaying of sinners against 
themselves, that ye wax not weary, fainting in your 
souls.” 


XII 


AN OLD TESTAMENT “SCRAP OF PAPER” 
“ He hath broken the covenant.”—ISA. xxxiii. 8. 


T is generally supposed that the covenant to which 

the reference is made here, was a covenant which 

had been agreed upon by Sennacherib king of Assyria 

-on the one hand, and Hezekiah king of Judah on the 
other. 

You can read the story in the 18th chapter of 2 Kings, 
A bitter story it is: one of the stories which it hurts 
our spirit to read. It is not good for us to see any 
human being reduced to abjectness, overborne and com- 
pelled to make shameful terms, through sheer terror. 
There are some things we must not look upon, and one 
of these things is the deliberate “humbling” of a human 
being. If we are so placed that we cannot but look 
upon such a thing, then the one business that we have 
in life thereafter is by all means to protest against what 
we saw, and to rally to our side the indignation of all 
good men. Sennacherib had Hezekiah in the hollow 
of his hand, and did not let him go until Hezekiah had 
accepted shameful terms. He promised there and then 
to pay Sennacherib so much in silver and gold that he 
had to rob the temple to get the silver, and had to 
strip the gold from the door-handles and the pillars of 
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the house of the Lord. For this consideration Senna- 
cherib consented to withdraw his forces from Jerusalem. 
He did withdraw, as a wolf might move off a little with 
a lamb in his mouth; but it was only to come back 
again, as a wolf will come back after it has swallowed 
the lamb. For what is one lamb to a wolf! Senna- 
cherib once more threatened Jerusalem. “He had 
broken the covenant.” It was then—to finish this part 
of the story—that Hezekiah sent for Isaiah, who, when 
he heard of the silver and gold from the temple, with 
which Hezekiah had hoped to buy off Sennacherib, 
rent his clothes in grief and anger. It was then also 
that Isaiah told Hezekiah in so many words that there 
is no way to deal with a creature like Sennacherib 
except to stand up to him; that such a person does not 
understand the pathetic makeshifts of those who are 
weaker thanhimself; and that in any case men are 
better to die, if they must die, than barter their honour, 
or plead their weakness, to a tyrant. 

That, then, was the complaint which in this prayer 
those distressed people made to God—that this 
Sennacherib “had broken the covenant.” He had done 
something which he had pledged himself not to do. 
He had allowed them to suppose that they had secured 
themselves so far as he was concerned, and all the time 
they had not been at all secure. He had said things, 
and yet he had intended other things. They had let 
him see how weak they were, and for a price he had 
promised to go no further; but their weakness, their 
inability to restrain him, had become for him the very 
reason why he should not spare them. “Hehad broken 
_ the covenant.” He had outraged the sanctity of words. 
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Perhaps it is only among small and primitive peoples, 

who because of the presence of enemies live precariously, 
that the sacredness of a covenant can be properly 
appreciated. Powerful nations, though they also come 
under engagements with one another whereby they 
limit their own ambitions, engagements which until 
yesterday, so to speak, were held to be binding until 
after due notice they should be publicly repudiated,— 
powerful nations take precautions, so that grave as a 
breach of contract would be for them, it would not 
mean everything. But in the case of small peoples, 
certainly in primitive times, the covenant must have 
been regarded as a very sacred thing. Tribes had to 
hold together in order to defend themselves against 
other groups. And in domestic matters in those days, © 
when there can have been little or no system of policing 
frontiers or boundaries, there must have been, and we 
know there were, even dreadful penalties imposed for 
any breach of covenant. We know what a penalty was 
imposed for the removing of a neighbour’s landmark. 
It was such an easy thing for a bad man to go out ona 
dark night and remove the stone which marked his 
boundary a few feet into his neighbour's field! There- 
fore the punishment for such treachery was extreme. 
Treachery indeed was always conceived as the basest 
crime. And Christianity has confirmed that ancient 
~moral judgment. The darkest soul in all literature, 
it is agreed, is the soul of Judas. And Dante, that 
supreme exponent of morals, makes treachery the very 
centre and cock-pit of hell. 

The bitterest pages in the Bible are those which deal | 
with the treachery of Edom towards Israel — Edom 
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who in the day of Israel’s distress cut off the fugitives 
at the fords of the Jordan. Israel never got over that 
breach of faith; for Edom was by way of being a kind 
of brother to Israel, and in earlier days Israel was com- 
manded by God to spare Edom. I say, Israel never 
got over that dark deed. Long afterwards, generations 
afterwards, the memory of what Edom had done, when- 
ever it occurred to a good man even in the midst of his 
prayers, in a moment turned his blood to gall—as in 
the 137th Psalm. 

And Xenophon tells us that “when news came to 
Athens of the destruction of her fleet at Aegospotami, 
the cry of woe began at the Piraeus and ran down the 
long walls to the city; and on that night no one slept, 
and this not only from sorrow for the past or terror 
for the future, but also from vemorse: because they felt 
that what was coming upon them was a retribution for 
their own treachery and atrocious cruelty to Aegina, to 
Melos, and to Scione.” They had broken a covenant. 

One has only to consider the whole matter for a little 
while, to see that beneath the surface life to-day rests 
also upon the absolute sanctity of a covenant, or of 
many covenants written and unwritten ; and of the two 
kinds, the unwritten are the more precious, demanding 
the greater fidelity. That we shall mean what we say, 
that a promise is a promise, that our word is as good as 
our bond—these are really the very foundations of 
orderly human intercourse. They are, in fact, the basis 
of any civilisation which would even hope to advance. 
It stands to reason that social and human life will never 
get beyond the stage of armed security, if we cannot 
trust each other. If we are always to be in the position 
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of being able to defend ourselves from attack, we shall 
never be able to devote our minds to other and unselfish 
purposes. And so, in every community which claims 
any degree of civilisation, the roads on the whole are 
safe from bandits, so that when we go abroad on the 
streets we do not need to carry arms. If some one 
knowing that we were all trusting to that accepted 
security were to lie in wait for us, and were to assault 
us, all good men within the city or state would impose 
upon that traitor who had broken the covenant sucha 
punishment as would be likely to deter others. Because, 
once more, if such assaults were to become common 
and were to be allowed to pass, in a short time every 
man would, as we say, have to take the law into his 
own hand and carry arms; or, if he felt himself im- 
portant enough and could afford it, he would have to 
hire a bodyguard. Now, as man advances, the number 
of securities which he takes for granted increase and 
become more and more necessary. It comes to be that 
not only is his actual life guaranteed to him by the 
general mind expressing itself in laws and customs, but 
finer things come to be secured by finer restraints and 
manners. 

This is another field in which St. Paul’s great saying 
is illustrated—that there is first that which is natural 
and afterward that which is spiritual. But obviously — 
a highly developed civilisation—like that of Europe 
before the war—can only be continued and perfected 
by the faithful and scrupulous adherence of all states 
to certain written and unwritten obligations. Ina city 
where men have long ceased to carry firearms, it is 
obvious that if any one man cares to practise treachery 
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and to use firearms, he can easily do immense injury 
and can for a time have a triumphant career. He will 
know all the time that this kind of behaviour of his 
can never become normal or be accepted by mankind ; 
but he may hope to do such damage and to create such 
terror that the citizens will have no course left open to 
them except to treat with him. He may hope, that is 
to say, merely because of the suddenness and originality 
of his method, to extract from an affrighted people a 
new agreement which will secure him in some advantage ; 
and—this is the self-contradiction of all tyrannies—he 
in turn will have to rely upon ¢ezr honour that they 
will adhere to the new covenant, although any success 
which he has gained has been gained by violating an 
old-covenant. Therefore such a breaker of the accepted 
morality has as his only hope that his anarchism shall 
be so sudden and awful that men shall be cowed into’ 
the acceptance of his terms before they have time to 
rally together for his restraint or overthrow. 

I repeat, the whole growth of mankind is towards 
fineness. And that very fineness becomes from time to 
time too great a temptation for some one in the group 
or for an outsider. The whole future of man, therefore, 
rests upon the strict and scrupulous loyalty not only to 
treaty obligations but to certain more delicate and 
accepted scruples. In short, civilisation can only be 
maintained amongst civilised people, and will always lie 
exposed to attack at the hands of those who have 
secretly resolved to take advantage of the general con- 
dition of unsuspectingness and disarmament. 

This is the admirable use which Havelock Ellis in a 
book of his makes of an incident which occurred in 
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Cardiff only a few years ago. One night, and while 
the city was still at its busiest, every light went out— 
in shops and factories; on the thronged streets and 
squares, and on the suburban lanes. And not only did 
the light suddenly fail. The power which drove the 
machinery of the city failed: the mills became silent, 
and the street cars stood still. Suddenly, ze., all the 
light and amenity of our modern life was struck down, 
and a great modern city was hurled back into the 
darkness and impotence of pre-scientific times. What 
had happened? It seems ridiculous; but here is the fact. 
A stray cat had found its way into the chief power- 
station, had walked across a_ switch-board, making 
a short-circuit. The creature was an anachronism 
there and then. It represented an earlier social order. 
The modern order, with all its fine complications and 
dependencies and delicate adjustments,—the modern 
order assumes and takes for granted that there shall 
never be any such interruption, or any such return to 
an earlier region of possibilities. On that incident, 
which to far-seeing minds will do more to elucidate 
_ the present world-situation than any half-dozen 
volumes, Mr. Havelock Ellis says some very urgent 
things, prophetic too; for the book was written when 
as yet we in this country had no suspicion that we were 
so near to a terrible illustration. 

For that perhaps is our greatest grief over the 
present European tragedy. In the hearts of all good 
people, even now in the midst of our anger, and of our 
suffering, what we feel most deeply, and we can separate 
it quite easily from all our other feelings, is—the 
collapse of the European e¢hos, to use the classical 
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word—the collapse of a certain European view of 
human nature and of life and of society and of morality, 
which we all supposed had arrived at a point beyond 
dispute for ever. 

We had assumed that there was a European 
covenant—that things meant the same to all European 
peoples, certainly to all the long-established peoples. 
We had supposed that, though we spoke in different 
tongues, beneath the surface we were of the same spirit. 
We knew that each nation had its own idiosyncrasy, 
and we did not wish to have it otherwise. But we of 
this country certainly did believe that no people would 
ever justify itself in tampering with the delicate spiritual 
entente which, as we all knew, was the only security 
under God for any further advance. We were quite 
sure, sure even in the midst of rumours and alarms, that 
always at the last, though it might be only at the last, 
any nation, however it might be provoked, would 
shrink back from breaking that spiritual covenant, 
founded by Christ, proclaimed by His apostles, 
embodied (with many a fault doubtless) in laws of 
nations, customs, manners, reinforced by works of 
reason and philosophy, kept fresh and tender by the 
tradition of chivalry, by art also and music and poetry, 
intensified by an increasing understanding between the 
several parts, by an increasing exchange of goods and 
services—we were always sure, I say, that a nation, 
however it might be tempted or provoked, would 
shrink back from tampering with that spiritual covenant, 
that delicate and dangerous apparatus of thought and 
action, which we call Europe. 

So that to-day, deeper than our anger is our real 
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grief and disappointment that the covenant .has been 
broken. It all seems to us such a corroboration of 
Amiel’s sad saying, that Civilisation is one thousand 
steps forward and nine hundred and ninety-nine back ! 

But there is one thing which, against the background 
of this darkness, we can see clearly. It is this: that 
even after war has done its work, paying out to the 
various nations the coiled-up, postponed retributions of 
our long and unthinking years, there will have to be 
erected above the present ruins another new covenant. 
Once we have secured on the page of history the record 
of our protest against and condemnation of the recent 
violation, by some means there must be uttered to the 
silent and exhausted nations some word which will 
unite them, some covenant on which they can, in spirit, 
strike hands. And I feel that as happened in the story 
of God’s ancient people so it will be in these last days: 
the covenant when it is restored will be the old cove- 
nant—the old necessity for loyalty, for brotherhood 
and fellowship, the old conviction that man by mere 
nature has within himself lurking and terrible appetites, 
such as can only with difficulty be controlled and only 
by communion with Christ transformed; it will be the 
old covenant, the old vocabulary of the spirit, the old 
precaution against the wildness of our nature; but it 
will all be made new by the bitter memory of the failure 
of the other way. | 

For the fact is, the old covenant has been broken, the 
old tradition which more or less securely kept the 
nations together has been repudiated. An epoch of 
time has closed. A world has passed away. 

It is too soon to forecast on what new basis the 
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general life will be resumed. But it is the very time 
for saying to ourselves and to one another what the 
basis was of that civilisation which has gust failed. We 
might put our experience on the tombstone of that 
immense fabric of knowledge and science and human 
pride which is now dying in agony, and write for the 
guidance of the generations to come, an old line of 
wisdom: “Except the Lord do build the house, they 
labour in vain that build it.” 


XIII 


THE SOLVENT OF SYMPATHY 


“And I sat where they sat, and I sat astonied among them 
seven days. And it came to pass at the end of seven days, that 
the word of the Lord came unto me.”—EZEK. iii. 15, 16. 


ZEKIEL is a difficult book; but it would be a 
E serious loss to us were we to be turned aside 
from it because of the difficulties. Fortunately, it 
contains many passages of sheer beauty and simplicity ; 
and when we put a little thought to the understanding 
of these beautiful and simple passages, it is a very 
wonderful and blessed thing to find how clear and 
impressive the entire prophecy becomes. 

I have seen a bit of country under an aspect which 
gave me the same kind of feelings as this book gives 
me. A thundery day in summer on a great plain with 
mountains not too near, these mountains sometimes 
appearing, sometimes concealing themselves in clouds. 
The light of the sun breaking through in a blaze, one 
moment withdrawing altogether, next moment lighting 
up some detail, a green slope, or a cottage, or a strip of 
falling water; so that though I did not see everything, 
I saw enough to feel the delicate beauty of some parts, 
and the grandeur and mystery of the whole. It might 
be that I did not see the mountains steadily, but I had 
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hints of them and saw something much greater than any 
’ mountain. I saw the cloud-masses which in a moment 
could bury mountains like a very little thing—as I 
might put my foot upon a pebble; and this, more than 
mountains, gave me an impression of my own soul and 
of life and of God. 

Here, then, we come upon a clear patch free from the 
huge shadows which roll about on this side and that. 
And as we make as much as we can of this little patch, 
the entire book becomes dearer and less strange. 

Ezekiel’s countrymen were in exile in a land which 
means something to us all to-day—the valley of the 
Euphrates. And Ezekiel, who I take it might have 
remained at home, went out to see his brethren. 
That at least is the point at which we overtake him in 
the text. 

He tells us that he set out upon this mission “in 
bitterness and in the heat of his spirit.” I like Ezekiel 
for telling us that. I don’t expect much of any servant 
of God who hasn’t red blood in his veins. To be able 
to grow “bitter and hot” when the occasion demands 
it, is one of the marks of the Lord Jesus. In course of 
time he arrived at the place—the bank of a canal in 
Mesopotamia. And then a strange thing happened. 
Whether it was the long journey which had given him 
time to cool down, whether it was that he had ended, as 
every proper man may, by not being quite so sure of 
himself as he once was, the fact at least is that when 
he came to the place where his poor enslaved country- 
men were now living, doubtless under intolerable heat, 
pestered with flies and all the minor horrors of a sub- 
tropical country before the days of science and hygiene, 
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when Ezekiel arrived at the place and saw the actual 
human beings on whom he was preparing to let loose 
his bitterness and heat, a strange thing, I repeat, 
happened. Ezekiel, who strikes me as a servant of God 
who had a good deal to say, said not a word! No 
words could describe the collapse of the natural man 
within him and the rising from the dead of the pure 
man of God within him, as he himself has described the 
change: “I sat where they sat ... astonied for seven 
days.” It took Saul of Tarsus three days to get his 
breath when the truth felled him to the ground outside 
Damascus. It took Ezekiel seven days. 

Perhaps that is why we servants of God are the poor 
and ineffectual things we are—we speak before we are 
ready. We will not wait “till Pentecost.” For there 
are two ways by which a vessel may bestow its 
contents: the water may run out, through a hole; or 
the water may run over. “We are earthen vessels,” 
said St. Paul; and this I think is true of the water of 
life, that it is only the water which overflows, the water 
which has struggled upwards to the light, up through 
our personality, up from the last depth and solitude—it 
is only the water which overflows that has virtue. 

When he arrived, then, at the place and amongst the 
people upon whom he had proposed to let himself go, 
Ezekiel held his peace for seven days. No man of God 
need hope to be of much use to his own age, or of any © 
use to a later time, whose enthusiasm is not sobered by 
meditation and sound sense. For seven days he let 
_ the situation sink into his soul. Like Moses, “he looked 

- upon the sorrows of his brethren.” And like Moses, as 
he mused and mused, the fire burned. As Moses mused 
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and mused, he found his vocation, he perceived for what 
purpose God had brought him into the world. As 
Ezekiel mused and mused, he learned what God meant 
him to say. 

When at length, after seven days’ silence and humble 
astonishment, Ezekiel found his voice, the thing he said 
was something very different from what he had proposed 
to say. He had gone out to preach to those country- 
men of his, to say to them things that he had said 
elsewhere, things of course which were true enough, but 
not the very. things as he now perceived which come 
naturally, that is to say, from God, face to face with the 
actual men. 

He had arrived with a stock of manna, authentic 
bread of life; but he learned, what he ought to have 
known, that manna does not keep, that the Word of 
God is alive and quick, and that any word which is not 
alive and quick, any word which is dead and slow, is 
not a word from God: it has lost its quality, it is now 
merely our own, our attempt to catch light between our 
two hands, 

Ezekiel set out to preach to a situation; but he had 
grace given him to be silent until the situation had 
preached to him. 

For seven days he lived with those broken and exiled 
men. He shared their privations, He listened to what 
they had to say for themselves. He heard, it may be, 
their accusations against the accepted order of things. 
He saw the matter from their standpoint. In a word, 
and in his own word, “ he sat where they sat” ;—and this 
not for a moment only, in which case a man might get 
up and forget the horror and hold on to his prejudices. 
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He sat where they sat—for seven days, until by force of 
sympathy and experience he was one of them. Where- 
upon he opened his mouth. 


I should like to dwell, were it only for a moment, on 
those few words, “I sat where they sat.” 

I am sure that here is the solution of all our troubles: 
to see the other’s point of view. It is so easy to see things 
from our own point of view. It is so easy and so natural 
to cultivate our own point of view, until we quite 
honestly come to believe that no other is possible or that 
no other is just. Whereupon, as the inevitable next 
stage, we quite honestly come to think that by defending 
our own point of view we are doing what we can to 
maintain justice and order in the world. 

It is here that we begin to invoke the much-abused 
word “ conscience ”—when the fact is, when we use the 
word “conscience,” meaning our own private conscience, 
we really mean nothing more than our own prejudice, 
our own predominant and habitual appetite or desire. 
The dictionary itself ought to be enough to teach us 
that that is not conscience which has to do only with © 
our own feelings. The very idea of “conscience ”— 


con, “along with”; sczo, “I know”—the very idea of 


“conscience” implies such sober and qualifying ideas as 
“ consideration,” “ width,” “ patience,” “sympathy.” The 
first question which a man must ask himself who is 
proposing to act on “conscience” is not “ How is this 
action of mine going to affect me?” but “ How is this 
action of mine going to affect some other person or some 
others?” And so, St. Paul, you will remember, gave 


the ruling “not my conscience, but the others.” And 
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St. Paul had good reason to know the necessity of such 

a precaution. He admits that he himself was never so 

wrong in his life as on a matter in which he was acting 

with the entire support of what he called his conscience. 

He declared on one occasion that he never was so wrong 

and so cruelly wrong as when he was most conscientious. 

“J verily thought with myself that I ought to do many 

things in opposition to the name of Christ;” and in 

obedience to this conscientious impulse he held the 

clothes of the men who stoned Stephen to death, and 

set out from that spot where Stephen fell to massacre 

Christians wherever he could lay hands upon them. 

Until, so desperate was the position, that the exalted 

Christ smote the wild self-centred man to the earth, . 
driving into his head the great truth that there 

were others in this world who also had their point of 
view. 

“J sat where they sat”—only thereafter may we 
speak about our conscience. 

But, once again, that is the formula which alone will 
heal the breaches by which one human being is divided 
from another, the breaches also which separate one class 
in the community from another, and the breaches which 
alienate the nations. Legislation of itself will never do 
it. Only love will doit: one man sitting where the 
other has to sit, one man sitting for seven days—that is 
to say, long enough to know what it means—for seven 
days, where another man has to sit day in and day out, 
until he dies! 

Oh, how harsh we are to one another! What cruel 
things we say! How impatiently and contemptuously 
we speak—of people whom, I will not say we do not 
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like, of people whom we simply do not know, of people 
in whose seat we have never sat. 

Why is it, that—and this is my experience as I go up | 
and down the world—why is it that I find a wonderful 
patience amongst employers of labour who are them- 
selves in actual contact with their workers; and why is 
it that I find such impatience amongst others, secretaries 
and so forth, who live their lives in a totally different 
atmosphere? It is simply that in one case the man has 
sat in the other’s seat,in the other case he has not. 

If, as must be true of many of us, we have never 
known what it is to be hungry, or to be out of work, or 
to see our children uncared-for, or to live year after year 
with no glimpse of the country, no recreation, never 
having known or having lost taste for the blessed 
ministry of books, cooped up within walls much too close 
to one another, where each one is in another’s way, the 
only outlook a sunless court; if we have never sat in 
their seat whose lot may be so described, how can we do 
justice to them, or, rather, how natural it will be that we 
do injustice to them? 

But the principle underlying these words is, like every 
other principle, inexhaustible. It would lead, in fact, 
to such sympathy and pity, that there is a danger in 
yielding to it which only a very strong man can resist or 
can deal with profitably. 

There is no doubt that if we could sit down for a time 
where certain other people have to spend their lives, we 
should lose all power of judgment. Weshould conclude 
rather that there is only one attitude for us men and 
women to take up to one another everywhere; and 
that an attitude of uninquiring sympathy and reckless 
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forgiveness. We should decide that every one is fighting 
a hard battle ; and that it is never for us to judge. 

And yet, judge we must. Unless we are simply going 
to assent to everything being as it is, and that the only 
moral action competent for human beings is that they 
shall be indulgent to one another, we must control our- 
selves and give some practical issue to our sympathy. 
And here it is that Ezekiel so helps me; here it is that 
Ezekiel also throws open a door through which I see 
again, and with fresh eyes and fresh understanding, the 
moral greatness, the goodness and sheer wisdom of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

After seven days’ silence and humble sympathy, 
Ezekiel tells us he saw his way. He heard God speak- 
ing to him. He saw clearly what henceforward his 
business must be in this world. 

And what was it that he saw? What was it that he 
heard as God’s word to him, which he should hence- 
forward pass on or lose his soul ? 

“Son of man, I have made thee a watchman unto the 
house of Israel.” I-shall not quote the whole passage. 
You may read it in its place. But what does it mean? 
What permanent truth about life does it embody? 
What task does it Jay upon living men in our time and 
upon living men in all times? 

I must content myself with putting it in a word. 
The thing which, Ezekiel perceived, God wanted him to 
say and to keep saying to all men at all times every- 
where was this: We live in a moral world, where things 
are related to one another by indestructible sequences 
and affinities; little things, such as a spark of fire, to 
great explosions, as when powers and kingdoms reel: 
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wherefore let every one watch himself lest he in his own 
speech, or in his own act, or, Christ added, in his own 
thought, let loose upon the world sinister and deathless 
forces which will combine like legions of lost souls to 
cover some generation which in itself was no more guilty 
than another in an ocean of retributive blood and tears. 

This seems to me to be the message which reached 
the soul of Ezekiel as he sat for seven days confronted 
with the misery of men in his own day—just this, that 
one thing leads on to another, and the two together to 
battalions and armies of things, until life gets out of 
hand, and the day of the Lord—the day in which the 
world begins to right itself—is, and cannot but be, “a 
day of darkness and not light, yea, very dark and no 
light in it.” 

In other words, the message of Ezekiel in this place 
is the message which in this crisis of human history the 
Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ seems above all other 
messages to proclaim to all mankind, namely this: that 
it is only at an infinite cost—and, for the most part, cost 
to the innocent—that wrong is righted in this world. 


XIV 


A LEGACY OF HATE 


“In the day that thou stoodest on the other side (aloof), in the 
day that strangers carried away his substance, and foreigners 
entered into his gates, and cast lots upon Jerusalem, even thou 
wast as one of them.”—OBAD. II. 


E know nothing of Obadiah except that he 

\) \) wrote this prophecy. His name, which 
signifies “servant of the Lord,” was a common one in 
the East, and still is common. In our own day it was 
borne by the Sultan of Turkey: for Abdul, like Obadiah, 
means “the servant of God.” In Scripture the name 
occurs more than once, and efforts have been made to 
attribute this prophecy to one or other of those who 
bear the name of Obadiah. ; 

But the fact is we know nothing except the name—if 
even this be the name and not a title which he assumed— 
of the man who wrote this passionate little book. . 

After all, what survives any of us is not our name, but 
our work. The name may perish, but if we have done 
a genuine ‘thing it remains. This is part of the im- 
mortality of man: by our life, our thoughts and words 
and actions, we let loose upon the world forces for good 
or evil which abide for ever. A man lives, dies, then 


goes to work in the world. 
134 
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We should all be willing to be judged by what we 
leave behind. And so we shall be judged both by men 
and by God. By men: for they will remember us 
according to the nature of our effect upon them. If we 
have done them good, we shall live in their gratitude. 
If we have done them evil, we shall go on living in their 
misery. If we have had no influence upon them, so far 
as they are concerned we shall have no existence, for 
we have had none. 

And God likewise has promised that He will judge 
us not by our name; but by our work: for our work is 
our worth; in the heart of our work lies the spirit and 
secret of our personality. Therefore what has been 
promised is just, “that every man shall receive of the 
Lord according to that he hath done: whether it be 
good or bad.” 

Therefore, though we do not know any of the details 
of Obadiah’s life, we can arrive at some real knowledge 
of the man in this prophecy which he has left behind. 
The thing worth knowing about any man, the only 
thing we may believe which registers itself in God’s 
book of remembrance, is this: What was the man on his 
inward side? How did things group themselves in his 
mind? What did he make of life? What did he see 
init? What part did he take in the everlasting con- 
troversy? When he came to lay down his life, what 
did he leave behind him? ~Yes, that is the question, 
what did he leave behind him? 

I wish to speak of these few hot words which, breaking 
from him like a flame, have become Obadiah’s legacy to 
the world. Like every good Jew he loved his country, 
and he believed in God. In his day, the fortunes of 
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his country were at their lowest ebb. Nebuchadnezzar 
had invaded Judah and had carried the people bodily 
to Babylon. The ten tribes had gone before. But 
Obadiah could not believe that that was the end of 
everything, and his prophecy closed with a protesta- 
tion that a day is coming when the waste places 
shall be restored and the Kingdom shall be the Lord’s. 
And yet if that were all that the prophecy contained, 
it would be nothing more than an echo of the utter- 
ances of the greater prophets. But that is not all that 
the Book of Obadiah contains, nor is it the very thing 
which it contains. 

Obadiah enshrines one thing, and one thing only— 
this, namely: the passion of hatred against Edom which 
had sunk like iron into the soul of Israel. Now, what 
was it that lay behind the hatred of Edom which 
makes this little book stagger like some passages in 
Dante? Here is the story. | 

The children of Israel had been commanded, as we 
read in Deuteronomy, to live on friendly terms with the 
Edomites. The Edomites were the children of Esau, 
as the Israelites were the children of Jacob. There- 
fore the commandment was laid upon the Israelite: 
‘‘Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite, for he is thy 
brother.” 

Yet, when the men of Judah were hard pressed by 
the Assyrians, the Edomites gave them nohelp. Safe 
in their own mountains, they left the men of Judah to be 
overwhelmed. Nay, worse than that, the Edomites . 
assisted the enemies of Judah. They exulted to see the 
men of Judah hemmed in within Jerusalem. When the 
garrison tried to escape, it was the Edomites who cut 
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them down at the fords of the rivers and in the 
mountain passes. They trampled upon the fallen. 
When the men of Judah cried to them for mercy, the 
Edomites laughed and killed them. 

This is Obadiah’s strong accusation written, as we 
feel, by a man who is choking with rage at the memory 
of it all. “For thy violence against thy brother 
Jacob shame shall cover thee, and thou shalt be cut off 
for ever. In the day that thou stoodest on the other 
side, in the day that strangers carried away captive his 
forces, and foreigners entered into his gates, and cast 
lots upon Jerusalem, even thou wast as one of them. 
But thou shouldest not have looked on the day of thy 
brother in the day that he became a stranger ; neither 
shouldest thou have rejoiced over the children of Judah 
in the day of their destruction; neither shouldest thou 
have spoken proudly in the day of distress. Thou 
shouldest not have entered into the gate of my people 
in the day of their calamity, nor have laid hands on 
their substance in the day of their calamity. Neither 
_ shouldest thou have stood in the crossway, to cut off 
those of his that did escape; neither shouldest thou have 
delivered up those of his that did remain in the day of 
distress.” 

Such was the behaviour of Edom towards the men 
of Judah in the day of their overthrow. The Edomites 
laughed at them, crying for mercy, for friendship, and 
trampled upon them lying prostrate. Now that laugh 
entered like iron into the soul of every Jew. It lay 
upon his heart like a cold heavy stone. The Jews 
never forgot that unholy laughter of the Edomites. 
Whenever in after days they recalled it, even the 
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holiest among them broke down and cursed Edom with 
awful imprecations. It is against Edom that the only 
imprecation in the Book of Lamentation is hurled: 
“ Rejoice and be glad,” says the writer there in bitter 
irony, “O daughter of Edom: the cup also shall pass 
through unto thee; thou shalt be drunken, and shalt 
make thyself naked. . . . God will visit thine iniquity, O 
daughter of Edom; He will discover thy sins.” 

It is against Edom that the fierce threats of Ezekiel 
are spoken: “Because that Edom hath dealt treacher- 
ously against the house of Judah—I will strike out mine 
hand against Edom — and will make it desolate.” 
“When the whole earth rejoiceth, I will make thee 
desolate. As thou didst rejoice at the inheritance of the 
house of Israél, because it was desolate, so will I do 
unto thee: thou shalt be desolate,O mount Seir, and all 
Idumea, even all of it; and they shall know that I am 
the Lord.” 

It was the recollection of the foul part which Edom 
had played that made the bitterest drop in their 
captivity. They could bear their chains and their 
distance from home, because tender feelings came over 
them as often as they remembered Zion. But suddenly 
they would recall the treachery of Edom: how Edom 
had rejoiced in their overthrow; how Edom had cut 
them down when they were fleeing; how Edom had 
entered Jerusalem after they had been taken captive, 
and had defiled the holy places. When the Jews 
thought of these things, their hearts turned to ice, and 
from ice to fire. 

It is the most tender of all the Psalms (the 137th) 
which closes with the most terrible imprecation. “By 
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the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down; yea, we wept, 
when we remembered Zion. We hanged our harps upon 
the willows in the midst thereof. For there they that 
carried us away captive required of us a song; and they 
that wasted us required of us mirth, saying, Sing us one 
of the songs of Zion. How shall we sing the Lord’s 
song ina strange land? If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
let my right hand forget her cunning. If I do not 
remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 
(And here, observe the change: the word Jerusalem has 
brought back all the old story to their minds). 
“Remember, O Lord, the children of Edom in the day 
of Jerusalem ; who said, Down with it, down with it even 
to the ground.” (And now the dark waters roll over 
his soul.) “O daughter of Babylon, who art to be 
destroyed ; happy shall he be that rewardeth thee as 
thou hast served us. Happy shall he be that taketh 
_and dasheth thy little ones against the stones.” 
To such depth may the iron sink into the soul that 
even Isaiah, the Evangelist of the Old Testament, in 
describing the scene when the Saviour shall come and 
restore Zion, dreams of Him coming knee-deep in the 
blood of the Edomites. “Who is this that cometh 
from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah? this that 
is glorious in his apparel, travelling in the greatness of — 
his strength? I that speak in righteousness, mighty 
to save. Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel, 
and thy garments like him that treadeth in the 
wine-fat ?” : 
And the Redeemer is made to answer: “I have 
trodden the wine-press alone; and of the people there 
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was none with me: for I will tread them in mine anger, 
and trample them in my fury; and their blood shall 
be sprinkled upon my garments, and I will stain 
all my raiment. For the day of vengeance is in mine 
heart, and the year of my redeemed is come” (Isa. Ixiii. 
I-6). 

So profoundly had the hatred of Edom taken hold 
of the Jews that they could not think of their future 
as a happy one if the Edomites were permitted to 
live. 

Well, such is the matter and spirit of this short book, 
where, it may be for the first time, the indignation 
against Edom found utterance; but every succeeding 
prophet took up the terrible story, and the name of 
Edom became a curse and a hissing. 

Now, as we have been making our quotations from 
Holy Scripture and dwelling upon this awful intensity 
of hatred, the question may have arisen in our minds, 
“Ts that a proper feeling?” “Will God forgive the Jews 
for having such a feeling?” 

These are idle questions and do not concern us. 
God will forgive whom He will forgive, and will never 
be anything but just. It seems to me that our study 
should lead us to form some resolutions for ourselves 
rather than to debate about a doctrine. The fact 
is, God has allowed these passionate pages to stand. 
He has not condemned them. He has not approved 
them. He has not added after one and then another of 
them, “In all this My people erred, and the truth was 
not in them.” No; He has permitted those terrible 
words to remain, _ 

And what is it that we should learn from all that? 
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It is foolish to raise the question whether this feeling of 
indignation and revenge was a right feeling; though 
for my own part there must always be room within 
our religion, which is a moral religion, for indignation— 
and our blessed Lord more than once in His ministry 
took no pains to measure His own words. 

The matter which this little book and the parallel 
passages in the Bible are thrusting upon us is rather 
this: God wishes to teach us that it is possible for us 
by our behaviour to other people to turn their heart 
into gall. It is possible for us to arouse in others 
feelings of hatred towards ourselves and towards 
everything we stand for, feelings which nothing can 
ever change. It is possible for us by a single action or 
by a series of actions to turn another’s heart against us 
for ever and ever. We may so act towards some one, 
that that one cannot think of us or look at us without 
hatred or contempt. 

And the question is not, is such a feeling on their 
part sinful, and will God not condemn them for it? 
The question is: how did it come to pass that we were 
the means of arousing such a state of mind in another? 
And will God forgive us? 

Now, I have not time to describe, although it would 
be easy, the various ways in which lives may be 
separated from each other and become fixed in hatred. 
I will only say that it is possible for every one of us to 
turn some other heart against us, perhaps for ever. 
And it must be a dreadful and eternal loss to have put 
away the love of one heart, to have one heart wishing — 
us ill, one heart that cannot pray for us, or pray with 
us. 
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I must take time, however, to say this: that such a 
feeling of hatred is possible only between people who 
are or have been very close to each other; as Judah 
and Edom were of the one family. The corruption of 
the best is the worst. Let us be careful how we use 
“those who are near us, lest we turn their hearts against 
us. 

It is possible for a husband to forfeit the love of her 
to whom he once plighted his troth. It is possible for 
a man by want of feeling, by his self-indulgence, by his 
neglect, by his habitual regard for himself, not to say 
by his harshness or indelicacy, to lose the love of his 
wife, to unsex her heart, turning it secretly to stone. 
And especially is this possible in our day, where women 
are coming invincibly into a greater freedom, and when 
in consequence of education and greater amenity in 
life, and the general atmosphere of impatience and 
revolt which we all breathe-——and in the absence or 
slackening of the ancient religious sanctions and 
restraints, all feelings are becoming more sensitised and 
unstable. It is possible now as never before in our era, 
for lives that are close to one another to be mutually 
alienated and repelled, so that to live beautifully 
together in our days demands a tact and self-control and 
mutual consideration which frankly I do not see how 
people are going to maintain unless there comes over all 
hearts—and God grant it speedily—a wave of holy love 
from His own infinite resources. 

And so this little book is no ancient tale; but some- 
thing that comes home to every bosom. We are in 
close relationship with certain other lives, and it is only 
within such close relationships that these tragical 
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attitudes may ariseand become fixed. We are husbands 
or we are wives. We are fathers and mothers and 
children. We are masters or servants. We are 
members of one Church. And in each of these relation- 
ships it is possible for us so to acquit ourselves that we 
lose the love or confidence of some one, turning some 
heart against us in suspicion or anger or contempt. 
And the question is not, will God forgive any one for 
having such feelings towards us? The question is, will 
God forgive us who have provoked such feelings ? 

Let us think of such things, at least now and then; 
and under the shadow of seriousness which they draw 
over our spirits, let us recall some simple words of the 
‘New Testament, which, if we are faithful to them, will 
lead on to the sweetening of our more intimate relation- 
ships. 

“Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, 
as unto the Lord.” 

“ Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ loved the 
church and gave Himself for it.” 

“Children, obey your parents in the harass for this is 
right. Honour thy father and thy mother.” 

“ And ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath ; 
but bring them up in the fear and admonition of the 
Lord.” 

“ Servants, be obedient to your masters.” 

“ And ye masters, do the same things unto them, for- 
bearing threatening, remembering that ye also have a 
Master in heaven, and there is no respect of persons 
with Him.” 

And this also let us remember: “Let not the sun go 
down upon your wrath.” 
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And this in conclusion, from the lips of our blessed 
Saviour: “ Beware of offences: for it must needs be that 
offences come, but woe be to the man by whom the 
offence cometh. It were better for that man that a 
stone be hanged about his neck, and he be drowned in 
the depths of the sea.” 


XV 


THE TEMPTATION 


“And he was there in the wilderness forty days, tempted of 
Satan ; and was with the wild beasts ; and the angels ministered 
unto him’’—MarkK i. 13. 


ESUS Himself must have told this story of His 
J Temptation. In the very nature of the case— 
because temptations are always private, falling in 
a region where we are all strangers to one another—no 
one could have known that Jesus had passed through 
_ this experience, had He Himself chosen not to speak 
of it. We do not know at what time He took His 
disciples so deeply into His confidence as to remove 
the veil from what He Himself must have considered 
_ the most private passage of His life. Doubtless it 
was in the late days of His ministry, when He and 
_ His disciples were well within the shadow of Calvary. 
_ We do know that in those last days He was often 
alone with them; and we can feel a certain intensity 
and pressure in all His words to His disciples in those 
_ days, as though He knew that the time was short, 
and that they would soon be sorely tested. We can 
feel that before His death He knew how they would 
: behave after He was gone. He knew that for a time 
10 
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the disaster to all their hopes and the reproach of the 
world would cause them to fall away—to deny Him 
or to try to forget Him. But He knew also that soon 
they would recover from the shock and the fear; that 
soon the old days would come back upon them, and 
their hearts would hunger and cry out, and they would 
choose rather to confess His name and to put their 
hopes in Him than bear the gnawing of their love 
and shame. 

(1) We may well believe that it was in those last days 
—when, as we know, He was much engaged with His 
disciples, fortifying them for the trials which were 
coming—He told them this story of His temptation. 
“The servant is not better than his master.” 

(2) In making it known to His disciples, and through 
them to the world, that He too had been tempted, 
that He too had felt the strain of resisting and re- 
pelling something which was of the nature of a seduction 
to His soul, Jesus showed that He had no fear that 
His high claim and worth would be endangered by 
the confession. But for that matter, it was, strictly 
speaking, not His way to claim a certain rank and 
then impose that claim upon men. He asked nothing 
of men except room to live, to be Himself, to speak 
His word—and left it to them to discover who He was, 
to name Him to themselves according to the impression 
which He had made upon their souls. 

(3) Had the Gospels been written for the purpose of 
idealising Jesus to an age which had not witnessed His 
life, it would have been prudent on the part of the 
writers to keep back this story of the Temptation, 
But, like Jesus, these seem to have had no fear that 
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His fair name would suffer. It could only suffer by 
this story at the hands of people who were disposed 
to trifle with serious things. It would never be a stain 
on Jesus, in the minds of those who were truly seeking 
the sympathy of God in Him, that, like themselves, He 
had had to feel His way through a certain deep conflict 
of the soul. And we must not forget that Jesus Christ 
never asked any recognition from the world: He left 
His name, His title, His glory, in the hands of those 
who, in His own day and in all ages, should find in 
Him the approach and authority of God. “Whom say 
men that I am?’—Elias, John, a prophet! “Whom 
say ye that I am—ye who know Me, who have known 
Me in the depths and solitudes?”—“Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,” said Peter,—laying 
the first stone of the Church, speaking for every heart 
that knows. 

(4) In telling the story of His temptation, our Lord 
made use of the language of parable—as was His wont 
whenever He made a revelation. Just as, when He 
wished to disclose the very heart of God, He told the 
story of the Prodigal Son, so here He avoids all minute- 
ness or explanation, anxious, we may believe, that the 
disciples should not miss the real heart and first im- 
pression of His experience. When He told them that 
on the day of His baptism, “straightway the Spirit driveth 
‘Him forth into the wilderness forty days, tempted of 
Satan; and He was with the wild beasts; and the 
‘angels ministered. unto Him,” Jesus knew that they 
understood the character of the conflict; that they 
‘understood that He also, Jesus, their Lord, had not 
been spared that moral trial which is inevitable to 
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other men. And so He explained nothing as to the 
nature of temptation, as to the personality of Satan, 
or as to the difficulties of reconciling his presence in 
human affairs with a world over which the good God 
presides: Jesus raised none of these questions. He 
described an experience which they could understand, 
and in language which was real to them and to Him— 
an experience which must be described in some such 
language, or else left for ever mysterious. 

As always, so here, we can interpret the moral 
experience of our Lord only by the help of our own 
experience of temptation; as the natural eye sees only 
what it has the power to see: so we can understand 


i this passage in the soul of Jesus, according to our 
i own insight, according to our own knowledge of 


ourselves. 

To Jesus, at the hour of His baptism in Jordan, there 
came the definite revelation that He had been chosen 
as God’s Messiah. We know little of His mind before 
that day, what thoughts concerning Himself were 
maturing there; but from that day He knew for ever 
His rank and calling. It was a revelation of dignity, 
of glory, but it was at the same time a revelation of — 
duty and of suffering. Like one of ourselves when a 

{ new responsibility, which must have far-reaching effects, 
comes to us, Jesus’ first instinct was to be alone, to 


i think, to foresee, to confront His Spirit with His calling 


) and to take knowledge of Himself. 
In this high mood, He hurried into the wilderness, 
and there met Satan; and we conclude that the whole 


i assault of Satan, its inmost significance, was to seduce 
if Jesus from that high ‘mood, to lower, somehow, ‘the 
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lights within His soul. Every man who knows anything 


about the soul knows that every exalted mood, every 


high sense of life, of its sacredness and responsibility, 


“ meets the devil next moment. So it was with Jesus, 


1 seducer, the spirit who slays ideals, who kills enthusiasms 
i in human souls. He is the spirit who mocks man to 


; 


‘delights to trip up man in every high and generous 


who was tempted in all things just as we are—but 
without sin. You get to what, I believe, is the very soul 
of this experience if you remember what is the nature 
of Satan as represented in the Scriptures, and under- \ 
et 

stood in our Lord’s day. Satan is above all else the} 


himself, who draws up a case against man. He is the 
spirit who drops some poisonous word into a human 


soul and goes away leaving the poison to work. He \ 


is the supreme cynic, who has no belief in man, and 


mood. He insists that there is no good thing in 


man, nor can be. He laughs at every pure uprising 


in the human soul, and puts upon it some low inter- 
pretation. Indeed, Satan is the base-minded spirit; 


i He is the denier, as God is the Affirmer, within all 


“souls. 
You see him at his work in the prologue to the Book 


of Job. “Hast thou considered My servant Job,” said 
the Lord, “that there is none like him in the earth, a 


_ perfect and an upright man, one that feareth God, and 


-escheweth evil?” And Satan answered the Lord, and 


give for his life. But put forth Thine hand now and ~ 


said, “Skin for skin; yea, all that a man hath will he 


touch his bone and his flesh, and he will curse Thee to 


Thy face.” There is the true breath of Satan! That 


no man really serves God for nought; that it is always — 
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Le some consideration; that there is no real dis- 
i interestedness, no real goodness; that every man has 
his price,—and so on. 


Now it was that huge and subtle spirit that Jesus 


met—and repelled. 

“Though we always speak of the first, and second, and 
third temptation, there was really but one. Just as, 
with ourselves, in every deep experience, it is ove thing 
that is troubling us, oe thing that is haunting us. So 
here, Satan chose three different methods, but he had 
but one object. He made three assaults, but against 
one citadel. 

Observe the manner of the first assault. “If thou 
be the Son of God, command that these stones be made 

, bread.” “If Thou be the Son of God.” It was an 
I: attempt to raise a question in the soul of Jesus. Satan 
’ tried to break the spring of action in our Lord’s soul 
_by hinting a doubt. As though he had said: “It is 
| well to have high feelings, and the sense of a Divine 
mission in life. In fact, it is a great thing to be young. 
lt is a beautiful thing to entertain such unworldly 
| thoughts ; but”—this was the first assault, and every 
assault on a man’s personal ideals begins with that 
Sein “but ”—“ but it may be, you are deceiving your- 
self. It may not be God who is inspiring you, who is 
| calling you. You may be mistaken. In any case, are 
you quite sure? You can soon satisfy yourself” (the 
tempter continued). “You are hungry. Here are 
stones. See if they will turn into bread at your word.” 
But Jesus silenced him and repelled him there. For 
had He yielded, had He agreed that it was quite fair 
for one who believes in God to demand, at every step 
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some visible sign that God is with him—had Jesus 
yielded that—He would have set what is seen above 
what is unseen, the outward above the inward, and 
would have dethroned faith from the soul, For the 
very quality of faith lies here—that a man shall be 
obedient to its call, shall trust to his own private 
inspirations, shall believe they come from God, and 
shall go forward just as they lead, though circumstances 
remain hostile and God gives no sign. 

But you must not miss the thing in Satan’s words 
which made them Satanic. It was their_cynicism, their 
low-mindedness, the base interpretation which they 
offered to Jesus of His own pure mood. It was their 
insinuation that in obeying the highest vision of his 
soul, a man may be deceived, may be only a fool. 

Now that, I submit, is still the true method of Satan, 
and a kind of attack which we all of us have had to 
face, and with which none of us is done yet. 

According to the Scriptures, that has been the 
method of Satan from the beginning. That was is how 
he deceived, seduced “Eve. He raised a doubt in her 
mind. He offered another interpretation of the strict 
law which until then was controlling her life. “Hath 
God said ye shall not eat of the tree?” he asked... That 
is to say, “Is that strict law with which you have bound 
yourself not a law of your own making? Are you sure 
that the great God cares so much for a poor human 
atom. In trying to obey, are you not winding yourself 
too high, under a terror of your own imagining?” And 
Eve listened to him undermining her faith, confusing 
her own instinctive sense of what was right, listened to 
him giving his own mean account of her high and 
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solitary sense of her duty to God,—she listened and 
fell. And really, is not that the method of Satan with 


/ us still? A fine mood, by the grace of God, visits you. 
, You see your life differently, you are delivered from 


ee 


old entanglements, or you see for the first time what 
God would have you be and do. And with a new light | 
in your eyes, you set out upon your new behaviour. 
The glow of the experience itself carries you for a 
certain distance, and then—you meet your Satan. He 
may be in the form of some friend whom you have not 
seen for a time, and who does not know what has been 
happening within you of late. He speaks to you in 
the old way, he looks at life in your hearing as you 
used to look at it together. He does not know how 
he is affecting you, but already you have nearly lost 
yourself. A voice begins to attack you from within. 
“Do you not see,” it says, “that you were setting 
yourself too high a task. You see how the glow of 
those fine feelings of yours has already died. If God 
was ever behind those feelings—which I think you 
may now question—He has certainly forsaken you 
now.” (By this time Satan is in your trenches, and 
for him the rest is easy.) He goes on: “Remember 
you are only a man, with the appetites, with the 
weaknesses of a man. Why did God give you these 
appetites if He did not mean you to yield to them.” 
As Satan might have said to Eve, “Why are these 
apples in the garden?” At this point you might give 
the adversary a heavy fall. For you might say, “ Yes, 
but if God gave me appetites only that I should obey 
them, has He not also given me a higher appetite— 
the sense of duty, the call to be pure—and does He 


pes. 
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not mean me to obey it? Which is the line of wisdom 
for such a being as I am?” A man might say that 
and thwart Satan even at close quarters. But it is not 
likely: for the time being he is overcome—overcome 
by listening to, by entertaining, any view lower than 
the highest of those personal inspirations to high and 
spiritual living which visited him. 

Or your Satan may be a book, a magazine article 
on the origin of man. If you held fast by your soul, 
you might read it quite safely. You would see then 
that at the worst it only gave a possible history of 
man’s body and its functions. You would be alert 
enough to see how much it left untouched and 


' mysterious, the great hopes, the great haunting mis- 


givings, and through all and in all, the upward pressure 
of the Divine Spirit. 

But the book catches you in an hour of reaction; its 
argument and drift fall in with your own unaspiring 
mood, until it becomes an instrument of Satan for 
you, pouring contempt upon every lofty and spiritual 
view of life, of man, of history, poisoning your mind 
with variations of this ancient insinuation, “ Hath God 
said, Thou shalt not?” or, as he put it to Christ, “If 
Thou art the Son of God!” 


Time fails me to notice the other two assaults which 
Satan made upon the impregnable soul of Jesus. But 
if you have followed me, you have the root and essence 
of the entire temptation. 

Having failed to seduce Jesus by raising doubts in 
His mind regarding His own commission and high 
sense of life; having failed to lead Jesus to take a low 


Say 
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and cynical view of Himself, he proceeded to suggest 
to Him alow and cynical view of other men, of the 
Jewish nation, and of mankind. 

It is as though he had said: “ Granted, then, that you 
are the Son of God, granted that these high emotions 
of yours are the very breathings of God, what then? 
Who are they for whom you are going to give up your 
life? Why should you take the high road, the sublime 
| road, the way of spirituality and of suffering? You 
' can get them on lower terms. Remember, you have to 
take men as you find them (which may be a generous 
and beautiful saying, or a cynical and Satanic one). 
You have to take men as you find them. Come to 
terms with men. Fall in with their own worldly ideas. 
Here are the Jews, for example; they want a Messiah 
of a certain kind—one who will be their King and free 
them from Rome. Even at this moment Jews are 
praying in the courts of the Temple for the Messiah 
to come down from heaven. Get you, then, to the 
pinnacle of the Temple; fall down amongst them. 
They will say that you fell from heaven. They will 
proclaim you King. You will be supreme in one day 
and without a moment’s pain. Nay, for that matter, 
lower your demands of men; and if you have the power 
of God with you, you may have the whole world at 
your feet—once more without a moment’s pain. They 
have all their price—a small one. Lower your terms, 
your demand; promise them just what they want—_ 
and the world is yours.” 

So spoke Satan, and Jesus answered: “Get thee 
behind Me. Thou shall worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou serve.” And we read—an 
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historical experience for Jesus, and the parable of our 
experience if we faithfully repel the voice of our 
seducer, the low and cynical view of.our place and 
duty in this world—“ The devil left Him, and angels 
came and ministered unto Him.” 


XVI 


THE NEGLECT OF SOMETHING ESSENTIAL 


“Jesus saith unto them, Did ye never read in the Scriptures, 
The stone which the builders rejected, the same is become the 
head of the corner ?”—MATT. xxi. 42. 


T was a large part of our Lord’s method in dealing 
if with the leaders of the established religion, to 
prove to them that if they had known the history of the 
human soul as that history had been recorded in their 
sacred Scriptures, they would never have opposed or 
rejected Him. It was our Lord’s persistent claim that 
He stood in the line of the Hebrew tradition concerning 
God, and man, and the meaning of life. He declared 
again and again that He had come to “ fulfil "—to bring 
out into the light, to complete the lurking intention of— 
the things which God through the pressure of Hebrew 
history had revealed to the Hebrew soul. 

The new thing which He brought into the world was 
really an old thing, the very oldest thing indeed, but 
seen for the first time as the one thing. 

_ And so it happened that again and again our Lord 
was able to show the religious leaders of His day, that 
their hostility to Him rested upon their ignorance or 
disregard of the fundamental principles of the feligion : 
which they professed. 
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Jesus came into the world to bring men to God, and 
the God to whom He sought to bring men was no 
stranger to their own best thoughts and memories. He 
was indeed the God of their fathers. What Jesus did 
was to embody in His own life and message certain 
traits in the character of God which had only been 
hinted at in the earlier spiritual experience of His race, 
or which had been relied upon with a measure of fear 
and uncertainty; to embody these lurking and _half- 
hidden aspects, and to declare that they were no mere 
aspects, but revelations of the very heart of God. There 
was nothing which He claimed for God, and for Himself 
as the Mediator of God to the world of men, for which 
He could not find warrant in the spiritual career of the 
people to whom He came. 

Now there again—for the same thing happens under 
any test that is put upon Him—the authority of Christ 
is undisturbed by the challenge, say, of comparative 
religion. It is a principle of comparative religion—as 
indeed of the history of human thought—that there is 
no absolutely new beginning in the region of ideas. 
What appears to be new is the recovery of something 
which had appeared out of due season, which had 
offered itself to man at a time when he was not ready 
to receive it. 

Or it is something which seemed, when it first 
appeared, to be too good to be true. Or it was some- 
thing which was unfortunate in the day of its appear- 
ance, like a flower venturing out amongst ourselves in 
March, and it was frozen on the bough of life. But the 
sap which had fed the bud that failed, was the same sap 
as did not fail in His great soul. 
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Let me illustrate this. The New Testament declares 
that the hostility of the religious leaders to Christ arose 
from the fact that He was meek, poor, unimpressive as 
a worldly figure, and that His message was a call to 
good people to suffer and be patient. There were 
awanting in Christ, in their view, the traditional marks 
of power and prestige. In short, they were offended at 
the Cross as the symbol of God. Now Jesus had no 
difficulty in showing them that whilst it was quite true 
that their sacred Scriptures (which were His sacred 
Scriptures also) attributed to God certain warlike 
qualities, it was equally true that those same Scriptures, 
with a persistence which could be traced right through 
their history, had attributed to God certain very 
different qualities, for the sake of which He declared 
those other warlike qualities existed, and in the light of 
which those warlike qualities had to be interpreted. 

The Old Testament describes the messengers and 
representatives of God as being called not always to 
victory, but to suffering and pain; to what the world 
reckons defeat. Our Lord had no difficulty in showing 
—as He did to the two disciples on the way to Emmaus 
—that the one sign of all God’s true servants through 
Moses and the prophets, was not that in the eyes of 
the world they had been triumphant secular personalities, 
but that they were men and groups of men who had 
seen something beautiful, and had believed that that 
beautiful thing was true, and had suffered gladly for the 
sake of it, and had held their sufferings, great as those 
were, as not to be compared with the peace and 
greatness of their own souls. And again and again our 
Lord’s eyes flashed with rebuke on men who in the 
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name of a religion which was really a preparation for 
the full display of truth, rejected the truth when it 
appeared. 

That, deeply considered, was the issue in the mind 
of Christ when He spoke these words: “Have ye 
not read in your Scriptures, the stone which the 
builders rejected, the same is become the head of the 
corner.” 

In those words, as I should like you to see along 
with me, we have an illuminating insight into the 
working of the human soul in individuals and in 
communities, and in mankind on the whole. It is an 
insight also which may,help us to take our bearings 
in the midst of the great waters which are all about us 
in these days. 

I find, then, in these words of our Lord—words which 
He quoted from a still earlier observation upon life— 
a deep and serviceable formula or key to events on 
the small scale, in a man;-and on the large scale, in 
societies and in human history. 

To begin with, let me state it in this way. Man is a 
complex being. He is the meeting-place and home of 
an incalculable number of influences, physical, social, 
spiritual, There are depths under depths to his nature. 
He may be so shallow that we do well to despise him. 
But again he may be so deep that we uncover our 
heads in his presence. He has come along way, and 
the reminiscences of all kinds of experiences are coiled 
up within him. He has seen God. He has had his 
times when he did not see God, and did not want to see 
God. He is made up, as we say, of body, and soul, 
and spirit. He is called upon to live in a particular 
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day, but he is born to an inheritance, and the very air 
he breathes has in it qualities which belong to all times 
and to beyond all time. Now the danger of each 
passing stage of time is that it accentuates something 
which is a true part or aspect of man’s life, but is at 
best only a part or aspect. It accentuates that aspect. 
It exaggerates its place in the general human economy. 
To that extent, it neglects other aspects which belong 
equally to man. Out of love or admiration for the one 
aspect of man’s complex nature which it has chosen, 
an age, or a community, or a whole people, will proceed 
to disparage other aspects and sides of man’s nature, 
until in that age or community or people those other 
aspects seem to retreat and die. 

Meanwhile, the general human soul is surviving on 
its broader basis elsewhere; and if we may figure to 
ourselves that general soul as ONE and having a 
personality of its own, we may think of it pressing in 
upon those places from which it has been expelled or 
put toshame. And the great crises of history are just 
those times when the soul with all its wealth breaks in 
upon an age or a nation which for long has been 
erecting itself upon a narrower basis. For a truth 
about man is never the whole truth about him. And 
the accentuation of a truth is itself a kind of untruth. 

It is true, for example, that man is a body, a physical 
organism ; and that is a view of man which must never 
be forgotten. It must not be forgotten by any society. 
It must not be forgotten by any school of philosophy, 
or by any system of religious teaching. 

That man is subject to physical conditions, and that — 
his happiness and well-being depend, to a _ real 
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extent, upon suitable physical conditions, must never be 
forgotten by the community or State. 

A good hygiene was part of God’s revelation to the 
Jews. People who, as the Latin races have always 
been apt to, disregard the conditions of clean living, 
even when they may claim to have redressed the 
balance in other matters, are nevertheless doing in- 
justice to man’s total need. It is true, and our Lord 
used the very words, that man doth not live by 
bread only; but in those words our Lord did not 
deny that he lived by bread partly. Now any way of 
dealing with mankind, as individuals, or as masses, 
which neglects the requirements of man’s physical 
nature is leading on to a corruption or disruption 
of human nature. And there will come a day, if that 
community is to survive, when “the stone which the 
builders rejected” must be built into the fabric. 

Once again, man is not only a body; he is a soul, 
an intelligence and will. He has within him a faculty 
of reason, which may be educated and pointed to 
almost any degree of daring. Any way of dealing with | 
man, as an individual or in communities, which dis- 
regards that subtilty of his nature by which he may 
think and co-ordinate his observations and forecast 
inevitable conclusions and plan so as to counteract 
that force of death which is abroad in the world, is 
once again condemning mankind, there and then, to 
something less than he is capable of and ready for. 
_ Nations which have rejected that stone, if they would 
survive, must pause and pick it up, and build it into 
the human edifice. 

But still once again, man is not only a body and a 
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soul—using the word “soul” to include the intellectual 
faculties. He is also a spirit. He stands related to 
forces and presences beyond his control. He belongs 
to the unseen. He is liable to misgivings, forebodings, 
vast concerns over which play the light and shadow of 
hope and fear. He is a spirit, and there is no accounting 
for his behaviour on any long view of history, except 
to say that he believes himself to be in relation to 
Some One who is even higher than his highest moral 
reach, and who at the same time is aware of him 
and watchful over him even in his deepest moral 
apostasy. 

And any view of man or of a society which neglects, 
disregards, or scorns this last interpretation of human 
nature, is preparing for itself a day of “revenge and 
indignation,” at the hands of the whole human race, 
reinforced by that “nature of things” which we 
call God. 

If such a community is to survive, if it is to take its 
place with mankind as a whole, if it is to harmonise 
with the context of general human history, it must, e’er 
it be too late, bring back the stone which it rejected— 
that aspect of man as spiritual, as belonging not to 
himself but to the whole race and to God,—it must 
bring back that rejected stone, and make it the corner- 
stone in the fabric which by its testimony it is 
raising. 


We must take care in these days how we fling about 
criticisms of other people, and especially of that nation 
with which we are meanwhile at’ war. And yet, we 
should only be saying what they themselves boast of, 
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were we to say that for the last forty years Germany 
has been so satisfied with man as a body and as an 
intelligence, that she has forgotten to make room in 
her policies for man as something more and something 
deeper. She has rationalised life. She has organised 
everything in man that can be organised. She has 
embraced everything within her discipline. She has 
come to believe that only those things are real and 
vital which can be organised, understood, swayed, and 
bent and bound to a secular purpose. She has come to 
believe that all else, the intangible things of the spirit, 


the things on which indeed man has done his greatest 


work,—the delicate things, such as love, brotherhood, 
humanity, pity, forgiveness, the common awe before the 
human fate of death, the common cry towards Some 
One who might well help us in our human need—she has 


- come to believe that all this is vain, self-delusion, a 
_ thing which man’s mind must harden itself to expel. 


_ She has forgotten that what is past, cannot die; that 


what has been, will ever keep knocking at the door; 


that the will of a man will tire of a strain which is unlit 
by faith, unsuccoured by a high communion; that 
' “unless above himself he can erect himself, how poor a 
thing is man.” She has, by the mouth of her own 


prophets, rejected that stone. And what do we see 


_ happening? 


Well, let us guard against pride; for God knows 


we have our own deep faults. But what we do see 
Y happening is in my ‘own view something like this. 


Y 
a 
in 


I see the general human soul, that universal spirit, 


the child of all history, the total world-impulse for the 


future—I see the general human soul, reproaching 


a 


} 
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Germany for her neglect of those lowlier, more ancient, 
more subtle, more holy faculties and aptitudes of our | 
nature, within which the reason must find at once its 
exercise and its limit. 

Speaking for myself, I will not think it mere accident, 
or a cleverly constructed arrangement, that to-day there 
should have been aroused as from sleep the most 
primitive people of our Western World, the people to 
whom, above all other people, life is still a mystery 
which is solved in God by faith, to whom, great as 
physical well-being may be, and great as may be the 
enterprises of the human mind, greater still and more 
urgent are the awful claims of the unseen, the thrusts 
and demands of conscience, the travail of the Holy 
Ghost in man and history. 

It may be that, as God sees things, what is happen- 
ing to-day is that a great nation of the earth has been 
arrested on her way, and in the necessary pause is 
going to be taught that there is a stone which, at first 
thoughtlessly, and then deliberately, she has rejected ; 
and now she is being asked to find a place for that 
rejected stone. 

I feel sure that I am not far from the matter which 
was in our Lord’s mind when He uttered these words. 
Certainly this interpretation prepares us for those other — 
words which He went on to speak, the words with 
which He concluded: “Therefore say I unto you, The 
Kingdom of God shall be taken away from you, and 
shall be given to a nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof. And he that falleth on this stone shall be 
broken to pieces: but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will 
scatter him as dust.” 
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There is an application of all this on a still wider 
scale, an application which I can indicate in a parable. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne tells the story of a child who 
had a mark—a birthmark—on her face. She grew to 
be a beautiful woman —beautiful, though the mark 
remained. Her husband, vain and ambitious, set him- 
self to have the mark removed. He summoned science 
to deal with nature. Under the treatment the birth- 
mark began to recede, though meanwhile the victim 
languished. An hour came when the mark was gone, 
but in that hour the sweet woman died. 

There is no explanation of things which accounts 
for so many of the facts as simply to say, that on the 
soul of man there is a mark, a kind of depression, made 
there by the finger of God, and that there are times 

when the mark stands out. 


1See author’s Ancestral Voices, p. 39 (Hodder & Stoughton). 


XVII 


FAITH, A FORM OF SERIOUSNESS 
“ .. . And with all thy mind.”—MatT. xxii. 37. 


T was the fault of our ignorance, or it was another 
| - proof of the depth to which we had forgotten the 
very principles of our faith, if we are astonished that 
a world which—as we see—had gone profoundly and 
passionately wrong, could ever be brought back to 
wisdom except by encountering a sea of blood and 
tears. The brutality of the world towards Christ should 
of itself have prepared us to accept it as an inevitable 
ordinance that wrong things are righted on this earth 
only by their moving on to their own catastrophe, a 
catastrophe in which guilty and innocent are heaped 
together in the night; and that it is only when the 
storm has abated, and in the grey of the morning, that. 
truth is seen sitting downcast amongst the ruins. 

Still, I should like to lift up my own heart and to 
celebrate certain aspects of the hour. I am not thinking 
at the moment of the military position, though we do 
want to thank God that that is what itis. For truly if 
it had not been the Lord who was on our side, the 
proud waters had gone over our soul. Nor am I 
thinking of the steady and mounting fidelity of the 
kindred and free peoples of the world to what, as the 
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struggle has proceeded, has been perceived to be the 
matter at issue, namely, as to what type of human being 
and what type of human society is henceforward to 
control and point the surging and fluid possibilities of 
our common human nature. Though already we can 
foresee that the human race in its unborn generations 
shall rise to call us blessed who, in a crisis at which man 
found himself at the cross-roads, contended that for 
man there was only one way. 

Iam thinking rather of the fine results which have 
already emerged from the struggle—the new wisdom, 
the new humility, the new shadow of responsibility, 
culminating, as I believe, in all serious and forecast- 
ing minds, in an acknowledgment already becoming 
articulate, that the deepest wisdom of the world 
stands; and that, now that Christ has come into our 
midst, our only safety is in making Him, as the world 
to its own sorrow has never yet made Him, King of 
kings and Lord of lords, the Moral Judge and Con- 
science of all men and of all peoples. 

For-I believe these things have already happened ; 
these truths and insights and revelations have already 
come home. The Spirit of God in certain of its 
- manifold offices has descended anew upon man. Not 
yet upon all men; but upon men of the kind who in 
every dark time have been the first to see their way. 
Already these fine things which are going to save and 
heal and rebuild the world have been revealed. They 
~ have come home as the living truth to a company very 
much larger and very much more influential than was 
that little company—though of course ¢ included a St. 
Paul—who in the world-confusion of their day saw and 
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‘announced the terms on which, and as we now agree, 
man might live and multiply and lay plans, without any 
fear, either by the way or at the end. 

The one thing that is most powerfully in my mind is 
the fine revival of thinking which is one of the happiest 
symptoms of a new orientation. Perhaps it is only one 
whose work is largely amongst books—that is to say, 
amongst the deliberate thoughts and judgments of men 
—who is in a position to see how deep and rich is this 
new river of God,—for a river of God I do not hesitate 
to call this serious and passionate output of men’s 
minds. We have popular writers of fiction practically 
confessing that the principles of life which, in the days 
of their own ease and folly, they declared were sufficient 
for such a being as man is, are now tragically inadequate ; 
“finding God.” And though it may seem to us that they 
have found God,—as the proverb describes some one find- 
ing the tongs, on the hearth where the inmates of the house 
were well aware they lay,—still even therein we rejoice, 
yea,and will rejoice. Our day has witnessed a newinterest 
in history, a new and eager study especially of the great 
epochs in the human career, the times when, as is being 
perceived now, the same principles really were at work; 
crises in which the old epoch, presuming upon its long- 
established security, ignoring certain sinister movements 
of its own day despite many a warning voice, suddenly 
found itself confronted by certain untamed forces, before 
which it failed and passed away. 

Hardly a day goes by without the appearance of some 
paper or lecture or book, dealing with matters which a 
few years ago we should all have regarded as dead and 
done with—matters to which, therefore, we should never 
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have given a hearing—matters, nevertheless, which we 
now see come as closely to us as the struggle for our 
daily bread. Every serious man who has something to 
say is saying it. Men whose names yesterday were 
unknown to us—and this to our shame—quiet students, 
university dons, have now, many of them for the first 
time in their lives, an eager and humble hearing. Not 
a day passes in which I am not tempted to exclaim, as 
I rise from the reading of some page simply pregnant 
with truth, “Where were these men before the storm 
burst, men so qualified to rebuke our folly, and to fill 
our vacant minds? Why did they hold back these 
teeming children of their brain, these ideas and moral — 
sequences and inevitable forecasts which might have 
startled us and directed us in this difficult business of 
life? Why is it that only now, when the ship has 
foundered, and we have only with difficulty struggled to 
the shore, and that shore still a haggard and unhomely 
place,—why is it that it is only now we learn from 
them that the sea over which we sailed was full of rocks 
' and reefs and disastrous tides, and that these rocks and 
reefs and disastrous tides had all the time been known 
to them ?” 

And yet, I do not for one moment blame them; I 
blame ourselves. We never asked them. We never 
indicated to these lonely, unselfish students, who were 
living for the most part on a pittance, that we wanted 
to hear them speak. “Fools and slow of heart to 
believe all that the prophets have told us,” we thought 
we were well able to manage the dark business. And 
so we chattered and amused ourselves until the flood 


came, 
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For the revelations of the spirit can never be disclosed 
until they are asked for and solicited. Real thought 
comes to birth only in an hour of acknowledged 
necessity ; and we are so made, alas, that we see nothing 
until it is too late—too late to ward off the crisis which 
was on the way, but not too late, thank God, even now 
to be wise, 

It is the hope and prayer of all of us that from this 
time of human distress there shall emerge for the whole 
world, what in the language of piety we call a “ Revival.” 
Now, my point is that the revival has begun, the revival 
of seriousness and thoughtfulness. We have discovered 
and have acknowledged the bankruptcy and failure of 
those ideas and principles on which, as individuals and 
as societies, we were living. We have learned and are 
learning the nature of this life of ours. We have gone 
back to school, and are not ashamed that we must 
begin with the very alphabet of wisdom. It may very 
well be that this revival, which I declare has begun, may 
disappoint for a time the expectations of many. It may 
not make use of the language of any former time of 
reconstruction; but far from that being regarded as a 
sign that in some ways this new revival is a thing to 
be suspected or a thing that falls short of what God 
intends, it may well be that the very newness and 
unexpectedness of the wave of seriousness which I am 
now celebrating is a sign that it is from God: For 
there is a saying of Holy Scripture which we must not 
be afraid to face, to which we must not hesitate to give 
a larger interpretation than was our habit; I mean 
these words: “God’s thoughts are not our thoughts, 
neither are His ways our ways.” It would be an 
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attitude unworthy of our faith in God were we, by our 
prejudices and announced expectations, to be, as it 
were, dictating to God how He shall come anew nearer 
to the living interests of men. But already this revival 
has some of the qualities which have marked every new 
outburst of the religious spirit. We stand convicted of 
sin; and the sin that I am thinking of at the moment is 
not any particular sin—a sin of the flesh, or any classical 
sin of the mind, like hard-heartedness, or pride. The 
sin we stand convicted of to-day in our own eyes is 
what Plato called “the sin of ignorance,” the sin of 
superficiality, the sin of not knowing the perilous nature 
of the human soul, of not knowing, not taking safeguards 
against, the sinister capacities and tendencies of a human 
nature which was more or less frankly abandoning 
God. We stand convicted of the sin of superficiality, 
of atheism, of frivolity of mind; the sin of honouring 
trivial writers and cynical interpreters of human nature; 
the sin of tampering with forces which the long wisdom 
of the world had solemnly bidden us guard against ;— 
but we did not guard against them, we played with 
them, we encouraged them until they seized the reins 
of government and have driven us down a steep place 
into the sea. 

Now I say it is the first step in the revival of man 
towards God that we have become aware of all that. It 
may very well be that we who have become aware of 
these things area minority. It may very well be that 
we are destined to remain a minority. It is a saying of 
Ibsen’s—though it was nothing very wonderful for him 
to say, and I quote it only because there are those who 
will take from men like Ibsen what they will not take 
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from St. Paul—that it is minorities which govern the 
world. What makes our position even as a minority 
a hopeful and a responsible thing to-day is that the 
argument from every side is absolutely in our favour. 
The world is prepared to-day to listen to wisdom. 
We have been cleansed of pride. I believe we are 
ready to accept new orders; I believe we are prepared 
to learn. There will be no need surely for many a long 
day to come to use violence in order to throw open the 
reluctant door to the entrance of truth, Man always 
lives by what he thinks the truth, and the truth by 
which, in the mass, man had been living, he now knows 
to have been no truth. And so I celebrate this day in 
’ which we live, when at the cost of incalculable grief and 


fear our hearts at length lie open to the approach of 
God. 


When one comes to think of it under the anxious 
light of this present time, one sees how much of our 
Lord’s teaching was concerned with nothing more than 
this and nothing less than this—that men should arouse 
themselves to ¢hzzk, that they should understand that 
they live in a world where, to quote the immortal words 
of Butler, “Things are what they are, and the con- 
sequences will be what they will be.” Our Lord, of 
course, cannot be quoted in support of any mean regard 
for one’s own comfort ; and the idea that any one should 
refuse to launch on a high course because of the troubles 
which a lofty obedience might bring him, is utterly 
repugnant to His Spirit. But there is nothing more 
natural and habitual to our Lord’s mind than to invite 
people to sit down quietly and think, to work out in 
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their own minds how certain principles are likely to 
work in this world, and to check and oppose those 
principles if, upon sober reflection, they seem to be 
unworthy or full of danger. His severest words almost 
are spoken with regard to people of whom you might 
say that what was wrong with them was just this, that 
they did not sit down and think; they never took 
themselves apart and had a talk with themselves, for 
example, as to how things will be likely to go with 
themselves, if they go on as they are proposing to go 
on. Or they never sit down to think out what kind of 
world this would be, and what kind of world it would 
certainly be were every one in the world to proceed and 
to behave himself as they are proposing to proceed and 
to behave themselves. Our Lord’s severest condemna- 
tion—sometimes it manifests itself as real sorrow and 
pity for them—is for people who don’t seem to under- 
stand that every action of theirs, and even every 
thought of theirs, is caught up by this spiritual world 
of ours, and is multiplied and intensified, and comes 
home and back, not only upon their heads, but upon 
the heads of other people, and breeds disaster in this 
world. 

Now we have learned that; and it is the first step 
towards the making of a better world. We have the 
hearing ear and the understanding heart. 

And now let me, in addition, indicate one or two 
plain matters which have come home to us, which I 
verily believe serious people throughout the whole 
world are now beyond disputing. And in each case the 
thing we have learned is really something which we 
should never have forgotten. And yet, once more, we 
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don’t want to depress ourselves, but to give thanks to 
God if even now and at this terrible cost we have 
learned what we have learned. 


For one thing, we see now very clearly that we live 
in a world where things, if left to themselves, simply go 
wrong. We have a saying that perpetual vigilance is 
the only safeguard of liberty: perpetual vigilance is the 
only safeguard of every living thing; for every living 
thing is a protest and contrivance against impending 
death. 

Another thing we have learned is that our minds 
must be instructed and our sympathies enlarged so that 
we may get to see and may keep seeing things from the 
point of view of other aggregates of human beings—that 
is to say, of other peoples, and even of other races. It 
may very well be that all the wisdom of the world is not 
confined to our nation or to the nations of our Western 
civilisation. 

Another thing we have learned is the very old piece 
of wisdom—that one thing leads on to another thing, 
that wrong ideas about life lead on to wrong practices, 
and these wrong practices lead on to wrong national 
policies, and these wrong national policies breed anger 
or suspicion in the hearts of other peoples, and so 
material slowly masses ready for the exploding spark. 

I think we have learned too, and are still learning, 
that it is a long way that lies ahead of us—the very 
lesson which the Church of the New Testament had to 
learn. In their language—that Christ’s coming might 
be delayed, that they themselves might never see the 
glorious thing of which they dreamed. Well, let that 
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delay and the likely length of the journey not dishearten 
us as it did not dishearten them. After all, it would 
be no very lofty behaviour simply to contend and plan 
for something which we ourselves are going to enjoy. 
Surely it is a greater, more beautiful, more Christlike 
thing to contend and plan, to labour and to pray for 
something the fruits of which shall only be tasted by 
those who come after us, whom for the most part we 
shall never see, who will never know our names. For 
when a man is contending for things which he himself 
is going to enjoy, he is still on the level of mere nature. 
It is not a spiritual but a purely animal instinct which 
leads us to contend for what we call our rights. So 
long as we are contending for our rights merely, we are 
on the animal plane. When we begin to sow seed 
towards a harvest which only our children shall reap, 
we begin to be good men and women. But when we 
lay plans for a world which it may be shall come into 
_ being only far on in history, when, that is to say, we 
labour and plan for the Kingdom of God, why, then we 
touch the hem of Christ’s Garment. 


I think what I set out with the intention of saying 
more particularly is something which has rather escaped 
me, though it lies at the back of what I have been 
saying. What I meant to say rather more pointedly is 
this. In the new time towards which we are looking— 
upon which, indeed, we have entered—let us take care 
not to hanker too much after the merely marvellous or 
miraculous, as though it were only the presence of the 
mysterious and unnatural which are the signs of God. 
It may very well be, and this is my own view, that the 
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next generation is going to be marked in its finer souls 
by a return to serious thinking, modest speech, self- 
control, patience—the mood, in short, which men display 
who are aware that they are dealing with a difficult 
matter, but a matter by no means hopeless. I think 
that we are going to place our confidence not so much 
in lightning-flashes of the Presence of God, as in the 
steady growth of good sense, forbearance, kindness, 
industry. For faith stands to reason. God is Light: 
though there will always be reserves of lightning about 
His throne. 


XVIII 


CHRIST’S HOLDING OF A CANDLE TO 
SOME SECRETS OF THE SOUL 


‘And Jesus said unto him, No man, having put his hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit for the Kingdom of God.”—LUKE 
ix. 62. 


HIS is not the only place in the Gospels where 
our Lord speaks with severity, as though there 
Were some matters on which, in His view, it was not 
permitted to a man to hesitate or to recall his own 
decisions. If this severity on our Lord’s part astonishes 
us, our astonishment only means that we had formed an 
image of our Lord’s mind on the basis of certain features 
to the exclusion of others equally personal and charac- 
teristic. So long as our Lord is speaking about the 
nature of God, about His forgiveness, about His willing- 
ness to help us all up out of the disabilities and tragedies 
_ of our own failures, there is no end to the kindness and 
patience and generosity of His speech. To put the 
same thing in another way, so long as our Lord is deal- 
_ ing with a man whom life has in some way brought to a 
standstill, in shame or in fear, if that man is now humble 
and sincere, ready now to do anything or to become 
anything if only it is not too late,—why then, in such a 
case there is, once again, no end to the kindness and 
_ sympathy of Christ. He will heap up illustrations for 
[8 12 
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the relief of such a man; He will tell story after story 
to persuade him that “the love of God is wider than the 
measures of man’s mind, and the heart of the eternal is 
most wonderfully kind.” 

But on the other hand, I doubt if, of the half-dozen 
great religious geniuses who have inaugurated world- 
movements in the sphere of religion—Moses, Confucius, 
Buddha, Mahomet—there is one who, upon occasion, 
could assume a severer aspect, or utter stricter and more 
unqualified directions, than the Lord Jesus Christ, into 
whose Name we were all baptized. 

The few verses which we read as our lesson from the 
New Testament, culminating as those verses do in the 
words of the text, are an illustration of what I mean. And 
I was saying that such words do not stand alone. One 
recalls, for example, how once upon a time our Lord 
asked His disciples as to what people were saying about 
Him ; and from the answer which those disciples gave 
upon that occasion, we can arrive at some idea as to the 
impression which He made upon people with whom He 
came into contact. They replied that some people 
thought He was Elijah, and that other people thought 
He was John the Baptist risen from the dead. That is 
to say, the kind of impression which Jesus made upon 
those who saw Him and heard Him was the same kind 
of impression as Elijah made—Elijah whose character- 
istic action was the hewing down of the prophets of 
Baal; or it was the same kind of impression as John 
the Baptist made, who lived sparingly, who laid upon 
his own followers a rigorous discipline, and who at last, 
for withstanding a king to his face, was thrown into 
prison and beheaded. 
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Now I am quite sure that it is the will of God for 
Christians of our time that we should attend to that 
aspect of our Lord’s redeeming and saving personality. 
It was quite right that an earlier age should put the 
accent elsewhere. It was quite right, and if the 
necessity ever arises again we shall do it again, when a 
priestly caste were shutting up the Kingdom of God 
and forbidding any to enter except by an ecclesiastical 
door at the entrance of which they had taken up their 
stand, exacting humiliating conditions from those who 
desired to enter ;—it was right at such a time t» protest, 
on the authority of Christ Himself against such an 
irreligious tyranny of exclusion. But ¢hat is not the 
danger which threatens us, or which did threaten us in 
recent years. No, the danger which has been threaten- 
ing us, a danger from which we are yet by no means 
free, was rather the danger of thinking that in some 
way Christianity was simply a great geniality, in which 
moral distinctions were lost, that there was nothing in 
it really but a kind of reckless forgiveness, which was 
apt to become the defence of weakness of every kind. 

Now, once again, wherever we got encouragement 
for such ideas, it was not from Jesus. When one comes 
to think of what He came into the world to do, one 
does not wonder at all that the innermost message of 
Christ for His followers is that He expects of them an 
unqualified and unreserved fidelity even unto death. 
There is simply no future in this world for any move- 
ment, unless it has the support of people who are pre- 
pared to suffer to the uttermost for its ideas. Especially 
is this the case at the beginning of any great movement. 
In order that a movement may get its roots right into 
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the general human organism, so that it shall have for 

ever something of the force of a law of nature, a move- 

ment, certainly for a time, must have something in it as 

firm and resolute as Nature herself. It is always a sign 

that a new thing has come from God for the rescue of 
men, that a new thing has come from God which looks 

as though it were going to recall man to his finer destiny, 

when suddenly there descends upon a company, large 

or small, a vision for the sake of which, far from elud- 

ing trials and hardships, they almost welcome and invite 

hardship:. At the beginning of any new movement 

those who belong to it must know how they stand. 

The hostility of the world,—z/at¢ they are prepared for. 

For its indifference and misrepresentation and reproach, 

they are also prepared; and any experience of these 

_ does not dishearten them. But they must be sure of 
themselves and they must be sure of one another, like 

men roped together ona glissade. And so we have the old 

_ story of Gideon’s army, which could only do its business 

as.an army when all the half-hearted ones had been sent . 
home. And, stepping down across the centuries, we 

have our Lord’s own words that a man’s foes are those 
of his own household. 

My own forecast for the future of the Church in this 
land and in all Jands, is that it is about to become 
smaller, and that this outward diminution may be the 
first sign of the turn of the tide, the beginning for 
Christianity of a new state of power. 


_ And now let us look at these few verses, which move 
on to the illustration of their own underlying principle 
in the words with which they conclude: “ No man, hav- 
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ing put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit 
for the Kingdom of God.” 
Whether everything that is described in these half- 
dozen verses took place on the one day and in the 
course of the one journey, or whether they took place at 
various times and were afterwards brought together by 
St. Luke, we cannot say; and nothing of value hangs 
upon it. St. Luke is a literary artist. When he grouped 
these verses and put them down in his manuscript, he 
knew that he had written something that would always 
provoke people to think. He tells us then that one day, 
as our Lord and His disciples were walking from one 
place to another, a certain man said unto Him, “ Lord, 
I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou goest.” To 
whom our Lord replied, “ Foxes have holes, and the 
birds of the air have nests, but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay His head.” Later, St. Luke tells’ us, our 
Lord saw a man who was making no advances to Him, 
whom nevertheless He challenged, saying, “ Follow Me”; 
and when the man thus accosted put up an excuse, an 
excuse which really sounds to us a very valid reason, 
our Lord would not have it, and persisted that this man 
—who, mark you, had made no approach to Him—should 
there and then leave everything and come with Him. 
Still later, another approached Jesus with a resolution 
in his heart to follow Him, but with a reason in his 
heart at the same moment why he should not follow 
‘Him just there and then. To whom our Lord replied 
_ in effect, “You must first make up your mind whether 

- you are going to hold by your resolution, or to hold by 
this reason of yours which suggests that you should 
delay for a little acting upon it. Those who come with 
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Me must come without reservation, they must mean it 
and mean nothing else: no man, having put his hand to 
the plough, and looking back, is fit for the Kingdom 
of God.” 

Now I say St. Luke knew very well what he was 
doing when he put those incidents alongside one an- 
other. To him they meant one thing; and to us when 
we look into the heart of them they mean, of course, 
one thing, and one thing only. They mean, to put it in 
a word, that allegiance to Christ is something that asks 
the whole of a man, and asks that of him now. But 
the value of the whole story lies in the varieties of 
temperament which are brought together in wonderfully 
small compass. Did St. Luke mean us to see in that 
man who approached Jesus without being asked, and 
who said, “ Lord, I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou 
goest,’—did St. Luke mean us to see in that man, not 
indeed a bad man, of course not a bad man, not an 
insincere man—at least, not consciously insincere; did 
he mean us to see in him a man of a naturally enthusi- 
astic and headlong temper, who, unless he takes care, is 
apt to say not more than he feels, but more than he 
means—a man, indeed, who in a sense doesn’t mean any- 
thing, because what we mean is something that we have 
considered and pondered? Did he intend us to see in 
this man the kind of person to whom our Lord Himself 
alluded when He spoke of seed falling into a light soil 
and springing up very quickly, but because it had no 
depth it withered away? Certainly our Lord’s answer, 
which was something of the nature of a retort, was His 
way of saying to such a man, “ Now, sir, you are one 
who ought to weigh your words. Yours is a fine tempera- 
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ment, a temperament to which the world owes a great 
deal, if you take care. When an impulse arises in your 
heart, you are one of those who ought to test that im- 
pulse; your vitality is apt to run to moods and impulses. 
Impulses with you, even good impulses, are natural; 
therefore, I say, you are one who ought to test yourself, 
and when even a fine impulse comes to you, you ought 
to ask that impulse whether it understands what it 
means. Perhaps you were touched by My loneliness, 
and this is your way of saying so: or perhaps there was 
this or that about Me which moved you: or perhaps 
something in your own life or in the behaviour of people 
towards you had made you sore and tender, so that for 
the moment you think any kind of life would be better 
than the life that you are living. Well, Iam not forbidding 
you to come with Me, and I am not casting doubt upon 
the sincerity and genuineness of your mood. All that 
I am saying is, that you are one of those who must take 
precautions with themselves lest they should be deceived 
by some passing warmth of the heart. You say you 
will follow Me whithersoever I go; you say that, with- 
out knowing whither I go. If, now that I have told 
you whither I go, and that I go into experiences which 
will test Me, and will test those who hold by Me down 
to the last secret of their will; if, knowing that,—if con- 
fronting the natural warmth of your heart with such a 
prospect, if having taken stock of yourself, you still 
would go with Me, come and welcome.” 


Later, it may have been the same day, our Lord 
hailed a man who, so far as we are told, was making no 
advances to Him, and summoned this other man, even 
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before he had spoken, to attach himself to His cause; 
and, when this man gave a reason why at least he should 
delay for a little while, our Lord did not concede the 
reason. Did St. Luke intend us to see in this second 
man an example of another class? Is this the kind of 
man who needs to be encouraged to launch out upon 
impulses and motives which in secret have often spoken 
to him,—but it may be his shyness, his awkwardness, or 
it may be that once upon a time, having pledged himself 
to some high course, he failed or thought he had failed, 
—is this one of those who in a sense will never do their 
best work in the world, and will never become what all 
the time they have it in them to become, until some- 
body literally lays hold on them, and commits them 
almost against their willP Such men there are, and 
they often become the finest forces on the behalf of 
God. 

Now, in those two courses which seem so dissimilar, 
it is really one thing that our Lord is doing. In the one 
case and in the other alike, He is appealing to men in 
the name of something deeper than their passing mood, 
deeper than their temperament, deeper than their likes 
and their dislikes. He is virtually saying: “What I 
am asking men to do, if they believe in Me, is to take 
action which shall attest their decision—and faith zs a 
decision—to themselves and to the world; that, if they 
feel with their whole being that what I stand for is 
right, is humanly necessary, is true and good, they must 
never allow their likes or dislikes to dictate their course.” 


Still later on, our Lord had dealings with another. 
This third one approached Him,—he had that in common 
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with the first; but he proceeded to excuse himself from 
acting just at once,—he had that in common with the 
second; and it was to him our Lord replied, “No man, 
having put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is 
fit for the Kingdom of God.” To the first man our 
Lord, in effect, said, “ You had better think again.” To 
the second man our Lord, in effect, had said, “ You had 
better stop thinking and begin to act.” To the third 
man, in effect, He said, “I impose Myself upon no one; 
those who come to Me come in obedience to something 
which they themselves know is the deepest thing they 
are capable of. They must come for their own reason ; 
the movements of a man’s spirit are delicate and sacred 
things. Only a man himself can say how life is present- 
ing itself to him, and what he thinks of himself. To 
you I would say, Do not trifle with these deep move- 
ments of your spirit. They are all one has in this 
ambiguous world. You tell Me you would like to come 
with Me, and looking into your eyes I think you would 


& like to come with Me; and then you add that you 


would like to go home'and say farewell to your friends. 
Well, that may be an honest saying, or it may be a 
subterfuge which, half unconsciously, you are adopting 
in order to postpone the clean intention of your spirit. 
You know which of these it is. You know whether you 
are glad of the excuse or sorry for the reason. In fact, 
you know whether you are like a man who has put his 
hand to a plough, and is looking back. You know 
that such a man is not fit to hold a plough, ploughing a 
field with his eyes elsewhere. You will agree with Me 
that a man is not yet fit for the Kingdom of God, is not 
yet ready for the Kingdom of God—that a man, in fact, 
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is not yet wanting the Kingdom of God, who at the 
very moment when he would enter into a high allegiance 
can still hesitate, reminding himself of some old interest 
which has still its claim.” 

“No man, having put his hand to the plough, and 
looking back, is fit for the Kingdom of God.” So said 
our Lord, and the words may dishearten many of us, 
for we have all looked back. But I am quite sure that 
our Lord does not mean to dishearten any one who, 
however late, sincerely proposes now to serve Him. 
The words do not mean that since we have had each of 
us our high hour, in which we committed ourselves to 
what seemed to us the highest, and have fallen from 
the strictness of that hour, that therefore we have lost 
for ever the opportunity. The words do not mean that 
there is something inveterately treacherous in us because 
having promised to ourselves and to God fine things, 
we have failed. The words do not mean that we are 
debarred from heaven because we are sinful men. . No; 
the words mean what they say,—that we are not yet fit 
for the Kingdom of God; they mean that we are not 
yet what we should like to be; that there are, lurking 
in secret, elements of our nature which must be brought 
into subjection to our Lord. And so if the words come 
home to us, troubling us, let us pay respect to such un- 
easiness as they bring. Let them have the effect upon 
us of putting us upon our guard, helping us to deal 
faithfully with ourselves. And especially, let us take 
guidance from this idea of our Lord’s that it is those 
who look back who are unfit. Let us ponder this: that 
the direction in which our eyes are turned betrays the 
secret inclination of our hearts. And let us be sure of 
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ourselves only when our eyes find their true pleasure, as 
St. Paul also counselled us, in those things that are true 
and honourable and just and pure,—things of such a 
kind that, as he said, when we keep thinking about 
them the peace of God, like a fine wind, blows on our 
faces. 


XIX 


DEEP CALLING UNTO DEEP 
“ And when he came to himself.”—-LUKE xv. 17. 


HERE can be no doubt that men for the most 
ae part have come to God through a certain distress 
and sorrow of the soul, by the way of defeat. Fora 
man has “come to himself” in the deep sense of the 
words, when he has come to the end of himself— 
when his own natural strength and resources have been 
consumed and, though he must still live, he has 
nothing. “There is first that which is natural,” says 
the Apostle, “and afterwards, that which is spiritual.” 
Faith, in the case of most, is the alternative—an 
alternative perceived with awful gratitude—to some 
despair. It is the answer of God to some lonely and 
fundamental cry. 

We read in Genesis that God made man “out of the 
dust.” And still it is out of the dust—perhaps it is only 
out of the dust—that He still makes men. Out of the 
dust, out of our broken and crushed faculties, out of our 
wasted capacities and lost opportunities, out of what is 
left from our exhausting agitations; out of the dust, out 
of the ruins, out of what is left by the earthquake or by 
the wear of time—God still makes men. We are not 


quite in the hands of God until in some matter which is 
1838 
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so deep that it involves our very life, we are in the dust 
before God. 

It is true that in our Lord’s great parable there was 
a son who stayed at home. And in the household of 
human souls there are those who have never wandered, 
who have never needed to pass through the experience 
of despair on their way to faith. “Souls are of two 
kinds: the once-born, and the twice-born.” Though the 
way of the prodigal son—the way of moral failure and 
misery—is the way of the majority, though souls for the 
most part come to Christ by the way of a certain despair of 
_ themselves, there is no need for us to dogmatise as though 
this were the only way. There are others to whom God 
has given another disposition and a different personal 
career. They have always been at home with God. 
They did not bind their souls in iron, and therefore 
there was no need in their case for any violent experi- 
ence, for any fire to melt or burst the iron bands in 
sunder. In their case, Christ encountered them just 
where they were, and they looked up and went on again 
almost in the old way,—only with a new happiness, and 
a deeper understanding. 

But, though that is so, and much harm has been done 
by denying it, nevertheless it is true that in all the ages, 
those who have said the best things for Christ, those 
who have felt most directly His Power and Godhead, 
are those who have looked to Him out of their own pain- 
ful and embarrassed soul. In their hearts, at the core 
and centre of their being, some personal thing lay like a 
load and gnawed like a sore, until one day it became 
quite intolerable, and in that day they gathered all their 
strength into one great cry unto the Lord, or they 
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flung themselves on the breast of God,—and from that 
moment the darkness was passed. At that moment 
something within them gave way, something melted, 
and their soul came back to them like the soul of a 
child. 

“There is indeed one element in human destiny,” 
Stevenson has written, “that not blindness itself can 
controvert. Whatever else we are intended to do, weare , 
not intended to succeed: failure is the lot appointed.” 
Now you may say that that is the over-true and morbid 
insight into life which was natural to one like Stevenson, 
who knew that he carried the sentence of death within 
him, to whom, therefore, life was daily a difficult thing, 
for it was at best only a daily reprieve from death. But 
men of his delicacy, it may be, are sent to us to say 
things which are true and which we may be too prosper- 
ous and too confident in our securities to have discovered 
for ourselves. I know of no truer insight into life, or 
one which takes account of a larger number of human 
facts, than just this—that life is contrived in order to 
bring each human being once at least to the dust before 
God, to reduce each of us once at least to some extrem- 
ity from which faith in God and in the Christ of God is 
the only way of escape. Certainly, it is when we are 
weak that we are strong. It is when we have nothing 
that we have all things. It is those whom life by its 
contradictions has deepened, who have been most sure 
that things are not in vain. ‘“ When he came to him- 
self”—and that entire sincerity was reached only when 
he had abandoned all self-esteem and had accepted 
himself in the dust—when he came to himself he was 
ready for the truth about God. 


DEEP CALLING UNTO DEEP _to1 


It would seem, indeed, to be the purpose of God work- 
ing in these lives of ours, to discover to each of us once 
at least that we are simply not able to live without 
Christ. 

This hour of fundamental despair, in which we find 
ourselves out, comes to us all in various ways; and for 
each one of us it is a decisive hour. It is one of those 
hours in which what we do with ourselves, whatever it 
be, leaves a mark for ever. It is our hour of greatest 
opportunity and peril. Of opportunity, for we may 
embrace Christ with a joy and reality such that we 
shall never break away. Of peril, for in that great hour 
we may hang back, we may refuse to deal with our soul 
on the level of its own tremendous seriousness; or for 
fear of the cost may turn away, leaving what was an 
open door in front of us slowly to close. 

But what I wish to say is simply this. There are 
great hours in every life—hours when better than at 
other times we may put ourselves in Christ’s hands; 
hours when some kind of pressure is upon us, some 
kind of suspense, something which makes our heart 
tender and serious. We recall the story of the Pool of 
Bethesda. How the water gushed up only at intervals. 
How it was only then that the stricken people might 
step into it and be healed. The human heart under | 
God’s discipline is like that pool. There are moments 
when everything is possible. And if we do not act 
\upon them, they pass and we resume our hard and 

usual way. Such a moment it is—a moment that tears 
down the last rag of our self-esteem—when we see what 
we had never seen with such power before, namely, God’s 
Holy Law, which we have violated or neglected, before 
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whose demands we stand bankrupt and ashamed. We 
have not yet arrived at such a moment, and therefore 
we are not yet at the very place in the world of the soul 
where Christ can be to us all that He is ready to be—we 
are not yet arrived there, if we are still seeking to make 
excuses for ourselves. We are not yet there, if we are 
not angry and hot against ourselves, having no patience 
now with theories as to sin which would take all the 
sorrow and all the hope out of our souls. We are not 
there if we are notashamed. Weare not there if we are 
not in the dust. But if we are there, if we are indeed 
in the dust under the rebuke of our heart, then indeed 
“our light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen 
upon us.” 

“The foolishness of preaching,” as St. Paul called it, 
lies here. All Christian preaching rests upon the con- 
‘viction that beneath the surface of every life, and 
especially of every life that has had any dealings with 
the Bible view of things, some crisis is slowly gathering, 
some dissatisfaction is steadily mounting to a head, 
some hunger for God, for moral deliverance, for a clean 
heart, for a new life, is coming to the point of crying 
out; that there is something going on just now in 
every heart of such a kind, that if people would only let — 
it have its way, it would lead them right up to Jesus 
Christ. “The law was my schoolmaster to bring me 
to Christ.” So said the Great Apostle. So say we all. 
The Law—God’s Holy Will—its demands, its rebukes, 
and our own misery as we sit down in the midst of our 
failures—the Law is God’s Hand leading us to Christ. 


It is because Christ can take part with us in those 
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deep hours when we see ourselves truly and when it is 
a matter of life and death how we shall deal with our- 
selves—it is because Christ can take part with us in 
these profoundly personal matters, that our acknow- 
ledgment of Him is something which we reserve for no 
other Being. The true knowledge of Christ is of Him 
as our Saviour—who stands between us and our over- 
whelming sense of shame, who lifts us out of the dust, 
who raises our head bowed down in sorrow and repent- 
ance. People may admire Christ, they may have a 
human affection for Him, they may have an enthusiasm 
for His ideals—and that is all good and well. But so far 
they do not know Christ as He is able to be known, for 
Christ is God by the testimony of those who have gone 
to Him in dust and tears, and returning from His holy 
and searching Presence have resumed life in the Power 
of God. 


More than once did Christ assure us that we would 
never, could never, come into perfect communion with 
Him unless in consequence of some great stress, some- 
thing which had the effect of setting us apart and mak- 
ing our hearts very tender; that we should never know 
Him until we showed Him our wounds and He showed 
us His. One illustration which He used was of the 
Vine and the Branches. As there is no grafting without 
, wounds, so we unite ourselves to Christ and He to us 

just at the place where life has wounded us, where 
something has come to us which we cannot bear alone. 
Some great sorrow of the soul, it may be. But some 
great joy it may also be. For great joy even more than 
great sorrow may wound—that is to say, may lay open © 
13 
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the soul. But in any case, it is just there—at the very 
point where the wound is—that we are to begin our 
- private spiritual dealings with the Saviour of the world. 


In all charitableness to servants of Christ who may 
think differently, very little good seems to me to come 
of merely laying our lives alongside His, simply to be 
rebuked by His supreme goodness. Little good seems 
to me to result from that, and it may help to deceive us, 
as though we were in any way to be compared with 
Him. 

No; we are to give ourselves up to Him, and this 
especially in the hour when some genuine sorrow of the 
soul overtakes us; or in an hour of profound shame; or 
in an hour of awful gratitude. At such an hour when our 
soul is wounded,—wounded with grief, or wounded as it 
may well.be with happiness, with the vision of God,— we 
are to come to Him as unto God, and press our wounded 
soul to that loving and understanding soul of His, 
which likewise was wounded—wounded just because He 
_ loved us and because we were what we were. 


XX 


THE CONSOLATION OF ACTIVITY 
“ And as they went, they were cleansed.”—LUKE xvii. 14. 


OOKING back over our life, who are old enough 
to make it worth while, we shall see that trouble 
has come to us from one or other of three different 
sources, We may be troubled about ourselves. We 
may be troubled about other people—our friends, our 
neighbours, our contemporaries, the world. Or we may 
be troubled about God—about life, that is to say, either 
on the large scale or as it has smitten ourselves in some 
poignant event. If we look firmly into those three 
causes in turn, we shall agree that another way of 
saying the same thing and of describing those three 
sources of private misery is to say that when we are 
troubled it is either about our sins, or about our mis- 
fortunes, or, ultimately, about the fact of death. 
Certainly, any one of those three may assume for 
us such an aspect as to paralyse our personal life, bring- 
ing over us a kind of bodily sickness in which we come 
to a standstill. Until this trouble of ours is composed, | 
and honourably composed, we are not free, we are not 
‘human, we are not in possession of ourselves; we are 
depressed and impotent by reason of our shame or our 


anger or our fear, 
1905 , > 
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I make a difference between two ways in which any 
private misery may be met with a view to its solution. 
We may deal honourably with it, or we may deal dis- 
honourably. We deal dishonourably with our trouble 
when we try to make light of it to ourselves, knowing 
all the time that we are seeking to deceive ourselves. 
When we deny that it is there and that it ought to be 
there; or when, acknowledging it to be there, we 
determine, nevertheless, not to think about it, and 
plunge into some kind of folly or self-indulgence in 
order to save us from the pressure of it—that is, I hold, 
to be dealing dishonourably with the soul. By such 
methods we may succeed in taking our mind away 
from some insistent thing, but we have done nothing, 
so far, towards the solution of it. On the contrary, we 
have taught ourselves a very bad lesson: we have 
trained and disposed ourselves not to stand up to our 
trouble, but to run away from it. Unless we take care, 
we shall accustom ourselves to a cowardly attitude 
towards life, until what really shall have happened 
within us is that we shall have lost all hardihood and 
endurance, and shall have handed over our spirit, and 
the final conduct of our life, to the lowest human instinct 
within us—the instinct, namely, to escape at the cost of 
personal honour from mere pain. 

This, perhaps, is the most disastrous use to which we 
can put a habit or practice which in itself may be en- 
tirely innocent: we may rush to it in order to drown 
care, as one might take strong drink in order to give 
him false courage, or to blunt the edge of his own 
thoughts ; and evasion, as every one knows who knows 
himself, is the broad road to perdition. 
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No; ultimately a man must find his resources in his 
own reason and in God. In other words, he must 
confront his soul with the facts, and from the facts he 
must make his appeal to that God who is never so 
closely and surely with us as in those strong moments 
of life when we decide to have done with all make- 
believes, and stand ready to face realities. It is never 
wise to accept mere external assistance in the solution 
of a difficulty which is altogether one’s own. By such 
a course we accustom ourselves to a habit of moral 
inferiority and shrinking; and, since we cannot for ever 
elude reality, we are preparing for ourselves a day of 
utter confusion or imbecility. 

The first step towards deliverance from fear within 
us is to face the facts. Only then does it become 
possible for a man to believe the testimony of the 
pioneers in the world of the spirit. Only then, but 
then indeed, may we believe that the heart of this 
whole world is beating rhythmically with our heart— 
in short, that we are not alone. “In my trouble,” said 
David, “I prepared for the house of the Lord.” In his 
trouble, that is to say, he did something, and he did it 
for the sake of God. 

- Weare all of us aware how greatly it helps us on a 
day when something is lying heavily upon our spirit, 
simply to do something, to do anything, to shake our- 
selves from our lethargy, to protest against our gloom, 
to get up and walk—in short, to act. In the day of 
‘his trouble a man, I think, does not want ight. He 
wants a motive; he wants to feel that life, notwithstand- 
ing, is still worth while. He wants, not an explanation, 
not an analysis of the situation, but an access of personal 
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force, a wave of energy which shall commit him to some 
new action. 

It is a deep instinct, having doubtless the experience 
of all time behind it, which prompts us as the first step 
towards our recovery from some dejection of the soul, 
like David once again, “to rise from the earth, and 
wash and anoint oneself, and change one’s apparel, and 
come into the house of the Lord, and worship.” 

But what I have been trying to say is that there is 
a noble use of this instinct, and an ignoble. Everything 
depends upon our intention. The instinct itself to rise 
and do something is right, and it guides us to the final 
truth of this whole matter. The soul is saved always 
by action. That action may be, as indeed I believe it 
is, a delicate pressure of God upon our spirit; and so, 
first and last, we are delivered from all our troubles by 
God as often as we are delivered. But we become 
aware of this within ourselves as an instinct to act, to 
arise, to do something. And, so far, we are right. So 
far it is God; but all the rest is our own, and therefore 
in all the rest we may err, and we often do err. 

If, for example, in my trouble I do something, but 
simply with the purpose of enabling me for a little 
while to forget my trouble, I have, in fact, not done 
myself any good, but rather harm. I am like one who 
puts off an interview. It may be an interview with 
himself which, nevertheless, he cannot for more than a 
time escape. Or I am like one who, thinking about 
his debts, suddenly puts the grim business aside and 
goes off on a holiday, saying jauntily to himself, with 
one half of his mind—and it the poorer half—that things 
will be different when he comes back ; deceiving himself. 
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In such a case a man has abused and misunderstood 
the instinct of the soul—to escape from trouble in 
personal activity. 

What that instinct ought to mean for us is that, when 
beset by any trouble, we must not lie passive under it; 
for that is the sin of despair, and despair, it may be, 
is the only sin. We must act—that is to say, we must 
believe in life rather than in what threatens and em- 
barrasses life. We must believe in spirit, in personality, 
in God, in a final resource which can come for ever. 
between us and the devastating power of obvious things. 
In short, the first action to which the soul of a man is 
called in the day of his trouble is, zo believe. Faith is 
a kind of action; indeed it is the most personal action 
competent to a man, for it is the action of his whole 
being. The same is true of hope. The same is true 
of love. In each it is the human soul driven back, it 
may be, upon its final resource, and finding there, to 
its own blessed astonishment, that for the first time it 
is truly vital and confident, ready to strike ais at a 
world of contradictions. 

It is action of this kind again, with the motive and 
intention of faith, that alone can honourably heal a 
soul which life has wounded, that alone can honourably 
reinforce a soul which life, by some harsh event, has 
for the moment saddened and brought low. 

As is the case with every real human truth, we have 
in all this been speaking of something which man seems 
to have known and acted upon from the beginning. 
We have the proverb, Solvitur ambulando, which simply 
means that light comes not as we sit down waiting for 
it, eating out our heart. Light comes as we proceed. 
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Applied to the formidable things in this life of ours,— 
our own moral failures, the misfortunes which befall us, 
and the certainty of death,—applied to those great things 
which, if we had no word from God concerning them, 
would indeed overshadow us and bring the finer souls 
to a standstill through sadness; applied to such things, 
the proverb cannot possibly mean that life is solved by 
us going on anyhow, and not thinking much about it: 
for that is not true, and to say such a thing is simply 
to give way to agnosticism and the cynical spirit. It 
would be like advising a man who is in financial 
difficulties to “take things easy, and everything will 
come right.” But things are not solved by letting them 
proceed, least of all the affairs of the soul. No; the 
truth of the proverb that a thing is solved by proceed- 
ing, applied to the deeper questions of life, is surely 
this: that the darkness of things is always accompanied, 
and may even have its source, in a stagnation and 
silence of the soul, and that the darkness of things will 
remain until our souls somehow receive energy from a 
region beyond things, that is, from God. Thereafter, 
having endured for a time the aspect of reality as it 
comes home to us one by one, say in our sins, or in our 
sufferings, or in the sense of this passing world,—having 
endured the aspect of reality and having found God 
afresh, let us proceed to live in the practice of God’s 
presence day by day, doing with fidelity and exactness 
what we have to do, dealing honourably with our own 
souls. Let us not become selfish and absorbed in our 
own problem. Rather let us allow our problem to keep 
our hearts soft and tender, remembering that not we 
only, but every other heart has its own sore and its 
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own grief. Let us dwell much in the atmosphere of 
Christ’s thoughts and words concerning God and life 
and all things. And it is promised, not, indeed, that 
all things will become clear, or that those whom life 
has maimed will cease to halt a little, or cease to Jean 
upon a staff; but it is promised that living day by day 
as seeing God who is invisible, we shall see Him more 
and more, and shall be saved from that bitterness 
which, and not doubt, is the true contrary to faith. 

For we are here, we men and women, in this world, 
not in the first instance to see our way, or to have our 
way. Weare here to feel our way, guided by what at 
each step seems the higher leading. We are here to 
become better than we were and better than we are, _ 
We are here to become good. We are here to become 
holy. It is the prospect of our ultimate holiness which 
is the one pledge of our immortality. 

It is to action of this type and upon this level that 
the graver troubles of life would fain dispose us; and 
it is as we yield to this instinct and occupy ourselves 
henceforward in things which, in the lucidity of some 
great sorrow, seemed to be alone worthy of us, that 
there descends upon us a dignity, a quietness, which, 
if we are fair-minded, we acknowledge to be more than 
recompense for our wounds. 


XXI 


THE CALL OF THE WILD 


“The light shineth in the darkness, and the darkness has not 
overpowered it.”—JOHN i. 5. : 


\ \ JE are beginning to understand Christianity in 


the only way in which you can understand 
anything, namely, by perceiving the kind of thing this 
life of ours would be were Christianity—which God 
forbid—even now to fail. And I say it is only in these 
very days that we of this generation are having our eyes 
opened. To-day we are being taught the nature of 
things in the only way in which people can be taught 
» the nature of things, and that is by seeing things run- 
| ning loose for a time. How were we to know that the 
human heart, once it had escaped the shadow of God, 
was as wild as ever? How were we to know that man, 
when he repudiates God and conscience, which is the 
memory and sense of God, is simply an animal, and, 
like every other animal who has no master, is wild? © 
‘Until yesterday, everything seemed pretty well secured. 
No doubt we were none of us as good as we ought to 
be. There were some people about whom you might 
even say that they were bad. But these were sad cases, 
towards which we had to show charity, and in the light 
of which we had to be rather more careful about our- 
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selves. But, that man by nature was wild, that man by 
nature was simply a bit of nature, and liable to behave 
like an earthquake, or like a tidal wave, or like a wild 
beast in some functional ecstasy—of hunger or of 
passion; those were ideas which really never occurred 
to us. How could they possibly occur to us? No 
doubt we had our moments, when we had what was like 
a glimpse over the edge of a pit. We might see some 
outrageous incident in the dark places of our city; and 
if we had pondered that incident, and pondered it, it 
would have taken us down to the gaunt roots of things. 
Therefore we did not ponder it. We had even come 
rather to dislike any too direct reference to the founda- 
tions of things, to sin, for example, or to death. By 
a general consent, it was agreed that preachers and 
writers of books should be clever, though perhaps not 
too clever, providing a light refreshment for men who 
were supposed—this was part of the theory—to be 
mentally exhausted by the daily battle of life. But 
those preachers and writers: of books must not be 
gloomy. They must not arouse any profound mis- 
giving. No doubt things were not all that they should 
be. Nevertheless, they were wonderful ; and, given time, 
what with education, and better housing, and a cheerier 
Sunday, there was no saying to what heights we might 
not attain; and all without any obvious interference 
with things as they were. We had our controversies, 
sharp and angry. But they were none of them deep. 
_ Never was a word uttered upon any of them which, 
whether you agreed or disagreed with it, shook you to 
the centre of your soul. In the life of the State, we had 
disputes between parties as to how this country should 
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be governed, and as to whether international trade 
should be controlled by a system of restraints and pre- 
ferences. In the region of ecclesiastical concerns, the 
one matter which had prominence was the question as 
to whether members of a certain Church had done well 
to take Communion with some of us Presbyterians away 
in a lonely place in Africa; and whether such a thing 
could be tolerated even as an infrequent practice. And 
finally the one religion, so to call it, which was having a 
real popularity, securing adherents by the thousand, and 
almost exclusively from the ranks of the educated and 
the prosperous, was a religion which forbade its followers 
to look beneath the surface, or to reflect or to encourage 
| that fear of the Lord which was once held to be the 
beginning of wisdom—a religion which recommended a 
certain jauntiness of speech and manner, and proposed 
to deal with the ancient mystery of iniquity by turning 
on the lights and the music, and asking us all to pre- 
tend that there was no such thing. 

That, speaking broadly, was the point we had 
arrived at, when in August 1914—as Isaiah or any of the 
great prophets would have put it, and as Browning was 
fond of putting it—God entered! Already it has been 
like the return of Ulysses,—at the footfall of the proper 
master of the house,—the philanderers, the triflers, if 
they have not died on the spot of shame or fear, have 
at least acknowledged the sterner, holier meaning: they 
have shrunk into corners. Yes; whatever more we are 
to learn from this eruption of natural force through the 
heart of man, which is raging about us like a sea of fire, 
already surely we have learned that we had all fallen 
into a way of dealing with ourselves and with life which, 
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, we see now, fails utterly, face to face with man in his 
heights and depths. 

Now when we turn to the New Testament we find 
that there is only one way in which the whole meaning 
of Christ is conceived: He is always thought of and 
described as standing between us and something dread- 
ful. We are not using the language of the New 
Testament when we speak of Jesus as having come into 

the world, as having lived and died and risen again, in 
-order to make life a little happier and brighter, or ¥f 1 but 
_ even a great deal happier and brighter. In the New ~ 
» Testament our Lord brings comfort and peace to those 
who come heartily under His influence; but He brings’ 
comfort and peace because He brings something earlier 
and deeper. The thing which Christ offers to do for 
us one by one, and through individuals to do for 
societies, and nations, and for the world, is to introduce 
into our lives a new principle, and this new principle ; 
is the very contradiction and overthrow of our own 
natural principles as self-seeking animals. I hesitate * 
to use the word “animal” as a translation of any 
New Testament idea, knowing very well that we must 
not look in the New Testament for any scientific 
classification. And yet I am sure scholars will support 
me in saying that the distinction which throughout the 
New Testament is declared to exist between man as he 
is by nature (sarkikos and even psychikos) and man as 
he may become, when he has been baptized into Christ, 
,is a distinction which may fairly be represented by the 
contrast which we have in our minds to-day when we 
| speak of man as animal, and man as social and spiritual. 
In the view of the New Testament, Christ came into 
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the world to save us; not simply to help us, not simply 
to lighten | our burden. He came to our rescue. He 
came to overthrow the natural order within us; to save 
us from the ultimate tragedy and despair ce mere 
nature. He came not to do this and that for us, like — 
a kind friend; but by the contrast of His tremendous; 
example, by the depth and passion of His holy love, | 
by His unworldliness, by the order and beauty of His | 

personal obedience, by His health and confidence, by — 

His manifest communion with One whom He called 

“The Father,” to turn our heart against our own. 

natural principles, to set up an enmity between us and | | 
all merely sensual satisfactions. 

So long as we think easily about life, we have not yet 
set out to become Christians—according to the New 
Testament. The first step towards Christian faith is 
the unreserved acknowledgment that, on mere principles 
of nature, we are not safe, and we cannot be trusted as 
neighbours. “Lord, save me!”—that is the first sign 
of the break-up of winter in the human heart. For in 
the New Testament, “ Lord, save me!” means “ Lord, 
save me from myself!” 

We have all been shocked in these days to find that 
the heart of man could be as black to-day as at any 
former time. We had allowed ourselves to suppose that 
somehow knowledge by itself would soften and moderate 
the primitive passions. But we had no right to think so. 
We know that knowledge by itself does not make xs less 
selfish, or less determined to have our own way. We 
know that something must take place away down in the 
depths of our nature before we gain the victory over any 
ugly passion or temper of our own, We had no reason 
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whatever to suppose that Europe could for fifty years be 
steadily undermining the fabric of Christianity alike in 
societies and in the private soul, and yet at the same 
time would have the power or would have the desire to 
rebuke the ancient lust of the eye, and restrain the 
ancient pride of life. 

What has happened in our day is simply this—we 
are seeing what life is like without Christ. Nay, we are 
seeing what life ought to be, and what it must be, if 
the great things that Christ means are not true, and 
are not made effective in the life and purpose of man- 
kind. If life is a merely natural process, if the progress 
and decline-of nations is simply one aspect of the time- 
process, fated and natural, then what we are beholding 
to-day is simply a crisis in the process, and all our grief 
and amazement signify nothing beyond themselves. 


We are simply standing in the midst of the natural 


darkness of the world. We are realising what life is—if 
there be no Holy Tender Heart in all, and through all, 
and over all. What we see and are suffering in these 
days is precisely as it should be, and as it must be, 
from the day that man abandons Christ. What we are 
seeing to-day is perhaps the first organised and reasoned 
repudiation of the moral authority of Christ. It differs 
only in degree from the kind of results we ourselves 
bring about when we silence some moral scruple, some 
delicate reminiscence of the mind of Christ, and take 
our own way, indulge our own passion, wreak our own 
vengeance. And the darkness which has fallen is the 
dramatic demonstration that in this world the wages of 
sin is death, 

I believe the very depth of the darkness which has 
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fallen upon the modern world will compel the soul of 


* man in our day, and in our children’s day, back to 


humility and faith, We are so made that we do not see 
things until they are gone from us. We see them in the 
darkness of their absence. Light is never so truly light 
as at the breaking of the day. In this world, darkened 
once again as we never thought it could be darkened, 
perhaps the soul of man will once more look upward to 
the stars. Perhaps it was too light for us to see the stars 
these many years. Perhaps we were too secure to feel 
our need of faith, of prayer. What errors certainly we 
had fallen into—what assurance, what pride, what dull- 
ness towards the very religion we profess! How we 
had come to look upon faith in Christ as something 
which a man might have or might not have: that it de- 
pended very much upon his temperament, or upon the 
extent of his reading! How little we understood that 
faith in Christ is an absolute necessity, if human exist - 


} ence is to remain human; and that the supreme service” 


we can render to the future is by our life, and by our, 
testimony, and by our propaganda, to spread the name, 
and the thoughts, and the ideas, and the total effect of, 
Christ throughout the world. 


“The light shineth in the darkness, and the darkness, 
has not overpowered it.” Thus in those far-off days 
wrote one as he looked out upon a world heaving on a, 
bed of pain, as our world is heaving to-day. Something 
like a hundred years had come and gone in which Christ 
had been contending with the natural darkness of 
things. Cruelties, brutalities, strange and terrible lapses 
of entire societies, this man had seen. The ancient 
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world had risen with horrid unanimousness to crush to 
death the protesting body of the Christian folk, to silence 
the rebuke and call of their Holy Master. It had been 
a terrible time. But this he could say, and, saying it, he 
knew he was saying everything, and predicting the final 
victory: “The light shineth in the darkness, and the 
darkness has not overpowered it.” And as it was in 
the beginning, it is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end. 


14 


XXII 


THE APPROACH TO A MAN OF HIS OWN 
GREAT HOUR 


“ Now there is at Jerusalem by the sheep market a pool, which 
is called in the Hebrew tongue Bethesda, having five porches. In 
these lay a great multitude of impotent folk, of blind, halt, and 
withered, waiting for the moving of the water.”—-JOHN v. 2-9. 


N the story of the pool called in the Hebrew tongue 
Bethesda, it seems we must give up the fourth 
verse—which declares that it was an angel which came 
down and troubled the waters, giving them for the time 
being a healing power. St. John, it would seem, did not 
say that it was an angel. He merely said that the 
waters of this pool had at acertain time a healing virtue. 
It was some good man of a later time, who, reading 
the story, wrote on the margin that it must have been 
an angel that came and went. It was the only explana- 
tion he could give of what as a matter of fact did 
happen. If the waters of a certain pool had the power 
to heal sickness, it could only be because an angel had 
touched them—it could only be because of the presence 
and favour of God. 
In our day we speak more timidly of angels.) We 
search for the laws by which things happen in this 
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world, and there we stop. We do not see that behind 
those laws there must be Something, Some One who 
just because He works according to law, in ways, that 
is to say, which our minds can follow, must Himself be 
a Living Mind, must be indeed the Living God—if we 
would only have the courage to say what we mean, 
what we must mean if we mean anything at all. 

Therefore, though we must give up that fourth verse, 
since it appears from the evidence that St. John did 
not write it, neverthless we hold to the substance 
oS a 

To one who believes in Gidea Christ has made 
God known to us—nothing that happens is simply 
natural. A man’s view is determined by his point of 
view. We see according as we believe; in fact, as we 
often say, seeing is believing. We explain things that 
_ happen to us according to the hidden things of our 
- spirit. 
If, for example, you have been seriously ill and have 
recovered, and if you are of a thankful and religious 
disposition, you will see the Hand of God in your 
- recovery. And, if you care to say that at the height 
and crisis of your illness God put out His hand to help 
_ you, no one in all the world has the right to contradict 

you, for no one in all the world msitieds all that you 
_ know about yourself. 
_ There was, then, a pool whose waters were reputed to 
have healing powers. Sick folks, from far and near, 
- gathered there, waiting with the patience of hope for the 
chance that might give them health again. It was 
peculiar to this pool that the flow of water was inter- 
- mittent—it came and went. Suddenly it would bubble 
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up, remain for a moment, and die away. The moment 
they heard the noise of the water rising, the poor folk 
would gather all their strength and try to get down into 
the water before it should subside again. But there 
was only a little time, and often of course they were too 
late for the blessed moment. And so one might lie 
there a long time. And the longer he waited, the 
smaller likelihood would there be of his ever getting 
down to the water. Because, for one thing, the longer 
he waited, the weaker he became—the less able to jostle 
with the crowd and with newcomers. And all those 
checks and disappointments would dishearten him, and 
that again would only make him weaker. 

It might even be that a sick person would spend all 
his life there, waiting for that bright moment which 
nevertheless he had grown too weak to seize, and about 
which he had been disappointed so often that now he 
scarcely even expected to seize it. 

This was the case of one man, when the eye of Jesus — 
fell upon him. He had been ill for thirty-eight years— 
as long as many a one lives, and the best part of even 
a long life. We do not know how long he had been 
waiting at the pool; but when Jesus spoke to him, he 
replied in a timid and disheartened voice as if he was 
one who had failed a great many times, and had really © 
given up all hope of ever getting well. When Jesus — 
saw him, he was lying down. Our Lord went over to 
him and said: “ Wilt thou be made whole?” 

Now, had any other but Jesus put this question to — 
this particular man, we should have said that it was a_ 
strange and very unnecessary question. We should — 
have said, “ Why ask a man whether he really wants to 
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get well, when the fact that he is lying there can only 
mean that he wants to get well?” But you will find 
that Jesus always put a question of this very kind to 
every one who came to Him for help. He always made 
sure that the one who came to Him realised his con- 
dition, felt his misery, felt also how good it would be to 
be delivered. It is the usual thing for the Evangelist, 
in describing a miracle, to tell us that Jesus before 
putting forth His power “perceived his faith,” or “ per- 
ceived her faith.” It would seem that Christ can do 
nothing for us until or unless our heart is open, until 
our inmost soul is eager with desire and hope. It is not 
strange that Jesus should ask a man who had been ill 
for thirty-eight years, whether at that very moment he 
actually wanted to be well, actually believed that he 
might conceivably be well again. In the man’s answer 
we catch the tone of despair—the tone of one who 
had tried and tried, until now he is quite broken 
down. 

We must believe that our Lord’s direct question had 
that effect upon him which made it possible for the 
Divine Power to reach him. And we can understand 
how it should have had that effect. We can understand 
how at that question, “ Wilt thou be made whole?” 
the man’s eye kindled. Hopes which for years had 
lain dead within him—how utterly dead he himself 
never suspected until this moment—came back into his 
heart in a flood. Something which he was of course 
supposed to be in search of, but which as a matter of 
fact he had ceased to expect, began again to have the 
_ force for him of a living hope. He had become a mere 
‘lounger at the pool of Bethesda—there to-day because ~ 
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he had been there yesterday, imagining in a dull kind 
of way that he was there with the view of getting well 
again, but having in fact lost all effective hope that any- 
thing could ever happen to him other than had happened 
a thousand times before. He had become, I say, a mere 
lounger in God’s great world of miracles. But at the 
word of Jesus there came again, we must believe, the 
old thrill of hope, of expectation and desire, and 
from being a lounger in the world of the Spirit, he 
became a suppliant. Whereupon, as always, Jesus 
helped him. 

And now we cannot think of these things without 
becoming aware of certain other things within ourselves 
and with regard to ourselves. A pool in which the 
waters bubbled up, remained for a little, then sank! 
So long as they remained, they had the power to heal ! 
Every time those waters bubbled and rose, a flush of 
hope passing over the souls of those impotent folks! 
Each one feeling that here is another chance for him! 

It is the parable of that recurring moment of oppor- 

' tunity which God in all sorts of mysterious ways offers 

| to every one of us. 

' Next moment thé water sinking! Another chance 
gone! Those who had heard the bubbling of the water, 
and understood what it meant but had failed to make 
use of the flashing opportunity, falling back into a 
despondency further confirmed! How like are all 
these things to things we know! 

How often does God in His great care for us, in His 
anxiety for our true welfare, interrupt the even current | 
of life, compelling us to pause for a moment, and to 
listen to something ! 
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Things have been going ‘on in their usual way 
with us, when one day something happens, which 
makes life much more real and serious. Sickness 
overtakes us. Or some one very dear to us is taken, 
leaving us not indeed alone, rather leaving us as 
never before with God. Or some private pressure 
comes to us, something in the way of misfortune, or 
suspense, so that we are altogether tender, and full of 
secret prayers. 

But in any one of a thousand ways, life may bring 

to each of us this day of seriousness, or of fear, or of 
great gratitude. Well, it is at such times, perhaps 
only at such times, that the great things have their 
opportunity. Our heart is tender, soft; some hard 
thing has melted, so that we are ready at the depths 
of our nature to receive the impression and seal of 
God. . 
Those high moments come to us, beseeching us to 
live according to a height and depth which they at the 
same time disclose. They come to let us see the com- 
monness, the poorness, it may also be the wrongness, 
of our usual and average life. They come; they remain 
for a little; and they go. Like the waters of the sacred 
pool, only when they rise to the surface, only when they 
are urged out of the depths have they any virtue in 
them. It is their very nature to die down again. But 
it is not according to God’s intention that they should 
die down again leaving us as we were. They are, in ~ 
fact, so many offers of the help of God; and to neglect 
them is to refuse them. 

Let us be on the watch for such days. It may be for 
such hours. It may even be for such moments. Let us 
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see that they do not visit us in vain. These are tides 
in the life of our spirit when something comes up to us as 
it were from God, and asks us to commit ourselves to it. 
“The wind,” said our Lord, “ bloweth where it listeth,” 
and sometimes it blows so that we feel it on our faces. 
The great advice is—at such moments to obey. Get 
something done. Let us not be satisfied with having 
had certain feelings. God gives us feelings in order that 
in the power of them we may set out. 

We do ourselves a great injury when we refuse 
to yield ourselves to these high promptings of the 
Spirit. There is no sadder memory than the memory 
of some beautiful hour to which we have been un- 
faithful. 

To have promised ourselves some high behaviour and 
then to have done nothing; to have seen something in 
God, and yet to have remained the same; to have been 
singled out by God in some personal event of our life; 
to have felt for a short time the need of the Christian 
control, and the great peace it brings—to have had all 
this, to have known all this—for a time, to have felt that 
glorious tumult and tenderness of heart which comes to 
us at the touch of reality ; and then to have forgotten 
it, to have even argued against it simply because we 
wanted to be only common and worldly people—that 
and that only is, for such beings as we are, to have 
failed. 

But we are still in the land of the living. Let us see 
that if Christ in His great mercy should again draw 
near to us, let us see that if ever again our heart 
should swell with some great sorrow, or with some 
great joy, or with some great need, that in that hour 
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we shall arise, knowing that our light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon us. 


*** Are there not, Festus, are there not, dear Michal, 
Two points in the adventure of the diver; 
One—when, a beggar, he prepares to plunge, 
One—when, a prince, he rises with his pearl? 
Festus, I plunge!’ 

* We wait you when you rise !’” 


XXIII 


THE STRAIN AND ATTENTIVENESS OF 
THE LIFE OF FAITH 


“These things spake Jesus, and departed, and did hide Himself 
from them.”—JOHN xii. 36. 


INCLINE, as I get older and become a deeper 
if student of the New Testament, to note particularly, 
not merely the sense and spirit of what is written, but 
also the very manner in which what is written was 
written. I begin to think that there was real justifica- 
tion for the earlier method of exegesis which dwelt, not 
simply upon the principles underlying the text, but also 
upon the precise manner in which the matter was 
stated, that one word was used and not another, and 
that the incidents were given as they have been given 
and not otherwise. Let me try to make my meaning 
quite clear, 

We must never forget that for the first three hundred 
years of our era the New Testament was a threatened 
and forbidden book ; just as for those three hundred 
years Christians were a threatened and forbidden people. 
These Scriptures which are so familiar to us, so much a 
part of the atmosphere of our culture and civilisation, 
were at the beginning the precious and precarious 
possession of the Church. They were read in secret. 
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They were copied out in portions and circulated. In 
our own day students are quite frequently coming upon 
portions of a Gospel or of an Epistle, written on the 
other side of a letter or on the other side of an official 
document, suggestive of that state of things when 
papyrus was costly, and when the Christians were 
almost a secret society in the midst of a suspecting 
world. For those three hundred years we may like- 
wise be sure that the Scriptures passed only from loving 
hands to loving hands. They were always eager eyes 
which scanned the precious words—eyes that were ready 
to light up with a beautiful animation, or to be suffused 
with tears; above all, they were quick and sensitive 
hearts that pondered the Scriptures in those early days, 
quick to detect a further meaning where the mind of a 
worldly person might see nothing whatever. It would ‘ 
be necessary for writers to practise reserve and economy 
in what they wrote; but they could be sure that those 
to whom they were writing would have the training of 
the community to enable them to perceive suggestions 
and further meanings in words and situations which _ 
unexercised minds would not suspect. 

So it may have been, for example, in these words, 
which tell us in a very pointed and arresting way, that 
after Jesus had said certain things, He departed and 
did hide Himself from them. That Jesus spoke with 
great seriousness to people and then for a time with- 
drew Himself, leaving them to ponder His words, 
and to work out that personal problem which His 
words had provoked or brought to a head and 
crisis within them—that could not but be an arresting 
circumstance to those who, in some obscure mecting- 
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place in the midst of threatening signs, first read the 
words. 

And to myself, as I ponder them now, there arises 
out of those words, which seem so flat and unsuggestive 
in themselves, a meaning deeper than the first aspect 
of them. 

“ These things spake Jesus, and departed, and did hide 
Himself from them.” 

There we are told that Jesus, after saying certain 
things, and saying them, as it seems to us, with even an 
unusual gravity, withdrew abruptly from all intercourse 
with those to whom He had spoken, and remained in 
concealment for a time. He said what He said and 
went away, leaving it to them to ponder what He had 
said, and to take whatever action they would take 
without any further pressure or guidance from Him. 
Such seems to me to be the hidden and remoter 
meaning of this verse. 

When we look back and recall what it was that 
Jesus had been saying, we become the more confirmed 
in our view, that these are no mere casual words, but are 
pregnant with an insight and a principle. 

What Jesus had been saying to the people who had 
gathered about Him, many of them His enemies and 
detractors, was in effect this: “You have been raising 
questions and difficulties as to the truth and authority 
of what I have been saying to you. Well, to say no 
more, that is a dangerous habit, dangerous to yourselves. 
It may strengthen the merely combative and querulous 
side of your nature, and to that extent it may harden 
and frustrate that other side of your nature which God 
intended to remain soft and simple and unsophisticated, 
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I have said what I have said, and it has either meant 
something to you or it has meant nothing. If it has 
meant nothing, why then, let that, if you can, be the 
end of the incident. Go on, on your way, as though 
nothing had happened, if indeed nothing has happened. 
But, on the other hand, if,as I have been speaking to 
you, something has happened, why then, as an honour- 
able man who cannot for ever maintain a discordant 
and divided life, you must attend to this new guest of 
your soul. That is all I ask, that a man shall deal 
faithfully with any new sense of life which seems to 
come to him from Me. It may be a very obscure thing; 
but, in that case, there is all the more reason that he 
shall not suffer it to die. It may be something that 
coarse and unperceiving minds would never feel—some 
tiny scruple of moral uneasiness, some poor little 
impulse to ask forgiveness somewhere. If you are 
aware of it, then it is something which you must deal 
with if you would be at peace with yourself and with 
God. It may be that you saw it only for a moment; 
next moment you turned away your face. But the 
point for you is that you did see it, that in your moral 
world it was there. And if you turned your face and 
lost it, the presumption is that it is still there, waiting 
for you until you turn again.” 

The more I work at the New Testament, the more 
do I seem to see that this is the most insistent appeal 
that the Spirit of God makes to us through all its pages. 
In every Gospel, in the Epistles, particularly in those 
of St. Paul, in the Book of Revelation very emphatically, 
I hear this voice so clamantly that I begin to hear 
no other. 
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It is a voice of God which you will acknowledge is 
full of respect for the freedom and responsibility of 
every human soul. It deals very intimately with us. 
It does not make a noise or cry aloud in the streets. 
It is like the knocking of some hand—for the most 
part a gentle hand—upon the door of our heart, the 
repeated pressure of some higher way upon the general 
habit of our life. It is a knocking which we may not 
‘be aware of out in the world at all, but only in the quiet 
pauses of our life, for example, when we are thinking 
about things, or in some day of unusual tenderness, when 
life has been dealing violently with us, and we are 
ready for any new word from God. 

Such times do come, our Lord assumed, and we 
know they come—times when we are aware that a 
Holy Presence is standing at our door, and there is a 
sense in which nothing more happens from the side of 
God until we have taken action on what we ourselves 
acknowledge. _ ; 

Such, I think, is the spirit of these words: “ These 
things spake Jesus, and departed, and did hide Himself 
from them.” 

He had said what He had to say, whereupon He 
departed, leaving it as He always does to ourselves to 
weigh His words, to feel their truth and pressure, 
“While ye have light, believe in the light.” “ While ye — 
have light, walk in the light.” So He had spoken. 
He had added also a consideration which, as we get 
older, we learn is so very true. Take care, He said in 
effect, not to get into the habit of having good feelings 
and doing nothing with them. Take care of having 
high sensations and of allowing them to pass. When 
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your light is come, arise and shine, for it is the glory of 
the Lord that is risen upon thee. Take care not to 
neglect those appealing voices from the side of God; 
for dark beyond all words is the heart of a man who 
has trained himself to trifle with the private lights of 
God, who has hardened his heart, virtually saying: “I 
know this is God; but I have felt it before, and I did 
nothing, and it passed. So will it be again.” And our 
Lord answers sorrowfully: “Yes, that is the dreadful 
thing; so it will be.” Through a practised disregard of 
those sensitive moments which visit us, our soul may 
one day be “ past feeling.” 

“These things spake Jesus, and departed.” We might 
describe in these very words the earthly ministry of 
Jesus. Once upon a time He was here; now He is 
gone. “He spake these things,” and now “He is 
departed,” hidden from us. 

It could not be otherwise if our souls were to be free 
and were to grow. 

A teacher explains something to a pupil—a problem 
in mathematics, in chemistry. But the pupil has not 
made that knowledge his own; that knowledge has not 
become wisdom and his own possession until, so to 
speak, the teacher has departed, leaving it to the pupil 
to work out what he has learned on his own resources 
(if we can ever speak properly of our resources as 
merely our own). It is the very glory of a teacher 
that he may depart, having kindled an_ intellectual 
appetite or ambition. For though he departs in a 
bodily and crude sense, yet in another sense he never 
departs and never can depart. He is with his pupil for 
ever and ever. It is so likewise with every kind of 
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influence of one upon another: they may separate, they 
must separate, and yet in the deeper view they never 
separate, for henceforward they are not separable. 

Even with regard to the work of men’s hands 
on material things, this is true. A ship is launched, 
engines are built into her. And in course of time 
she is sent to sea, She is separated from those who 
built her, and out alone upon the great waters, 
challenged by the elements, she is to find her way 
alone and prove her truth and honour. But there is 
a true and deep sense in which she is never separated 
from those whose brains and labour were put into her 
construction. That ship is a spiritual effect, and for 
ever and ever there sail with her a ghostly crew; her 
sides and joints hold together, her engines throb and 
drive under the unexhausted impulse of the spirit which 
gave her being. 

This is still more obviously true of that kind of 
influence which passes and subsists between human 
souls. 

A mother sends her child out into the world. They 
separate at the door: he to meet the world, she to 
return indoors. The door is shut between them. But are 
they henceforward separated? No, indeed. And most 
blessedly are they not separated, if there has subsisted 
between them the love and moral understanding which 
God desires. There is a sense in which a mother 
accompanies her child in the spirit through all his life. 
She is in his blood, in his conscience, in his memory. 
He is never alone and cannot be alone, Her eyes are 
upon him like the eyes of a portrait, and they change 
towards him according to his private moods and 
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necessities, as the eyes of a portrait seem to change, and 
as the eyes of God do change towards those who in 
this world have a high perception. Of parents, teachers, 
friends, of all who have cared lovingly for others, it is 
true as is recorded here of our Lord, “ He spake these 
things, and departed, and did hide Himself from them.” 
But it is true of them also, as it is so beautifully true 
of Christ, that they are never separated, nor ever can 
be. Influence is eternal. Love is eternal. The presence 
of Christ with the soul of man is eternal. We can 
never be as though He had not been amongst us. He 
has spoken and departed. But, as the early Church 
learned to its own amazement, He cannot be holden 
of death. He can stretch out hands to us across the 
grave. He can live within us and deal with us more 
effectively than if He still were with us in the flesh. 

The absence and the presence of a beloved one are 
in a sense the same thing; except that perhaps in the 
absence our heart is so expanded with desire that the 
loved one is more powerfully with us. Certainly this 
has been true of Christ. When He was with us on 
earth, He had not where to lay His head. But now 
He has gone and we understand what He was,—on this 
day the hearts of those who have uttered His praise 
are in number “ten thousand times ten thousand and 
thousands upon thousands.” 

“These things spake Jesus, and departed.” 

But Christ’s absence is rather His intenser presence; 
and any ache of difficulty which His Holy Law brings 
to us is but the pressure of His desire, encountering 
some last opposition in our life. The pressure of our 
entreaties towards Him is just the pressure of His love 
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upon us. This explains the happiness, the harmony, 
the deep peacefulness of those high moments which 
come when at length we yield ourselves without reserve 
to the Lover of our Soul, who, as we now see clearly, 
had been knocking and knocking at our door. 


XXIV 


THE NEW CONSTRAINT OF CHRIST 


“He is the stone which was set at nought of you the builders, 
which was made the head of the corner. And in none other is 
there salvation ; for there is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.”—ACTSs iv. 11, 12. 


HE agony of the world in our day has surely 
thrown open a new and effectual door for Christ 

—one of the everlasting doors. The collapse of our 
secular civilisation, the starting out into the light again of 
passions and aptitudes about which we had all come to 
think that they had been driven for ever from the breast 
of man; all that, that is to say, everything to-day, is 
a commentary and reinforcement of a line from the 
ancient wisdom of the race, “ Except the Lord do build 
the house, they labour in vain that build it.” Unless 
we are to despair of humanity altogether, we must 
believe that all this need not have been, and would not 
have been, had not certain deeper instincts and capacities 
‘in the human soul been neglected or corrupted or 
denied. We see now quite clearly, against the darkness 
of the present background, that knowledge, culture, 
wealth, bring of themselves no security for the orderly 
and co-operating future of mankind; and we have to 
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this present European tragedy, there is no security in 
the mere pomp and circumstance of nations, in the 
secondary abilities and achievements of the mind of 
man that one day, later on, when the memory of the 
present horror has abated and been forgotten, the wild- 
ness in man’s blood shall not assert itself anew in 
some world-wide conflagration, in which, it may be, 
Armageddon shall be realised, and this world of ours, 
which God meant to be so fair, return to the desolate- 
ness of mere nature. 

For when we sit down in front of events to-day and 
interpret them, as God means we should, by the help of 
what we know about ourselves as moral beings, we see, 
so clearly that once we have grasped it nothing else 
seems worth saying, that there can be no final peace in 
the world of mankind until all races and kingdoms and 
peoples are unanimous as to the nature of God. Not 
until we are at one as to what ought to be the final 
‘intention of life, shall we be delivered from recurring 
alarms and—for this is what it amounts to—the fear of 
death at the hands of our fellow-men. 

There is a saying which has currency in these days, 
that the present breakdown of civilisation marks the 
failure of the Church. 

Now I am not concerned to repel that charge. It is 
always a sign of a bad conscience when a man is eager 
to defend himself, or an institution to justify itself. I 
will only say that it is a charge which is often brought 
against us by those who have no right to make such a_ 
charge, I mean thosé who are outside the Church in the 
sense that they are indifferent or contemptuous or hostile 
to all that the Church of Christ stands for. Men who 
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never wished the Church well, who never moved a finger 
in order to implement its great ideas, are acting basely 
when they charge the Church of Christ with failure. It 
is as though a man were to charge a doctor with the 
death of his child, though the child had not taken some 
medicine which the doctor had prescribed. And why 
had the child not taken the medicine? Because this 
man who is now complaining had persuaded the child 
that the doctor knew nothing, and that the medicine 
was poison ! 

There are, however, charges against the Church which 
the world as such has no right to make, charges which 
nevertheless the Church has the right and the duty to 
make against herself; and it would mean that the 
Church of Christ had lost her sensitiveness, her liability 
to misgivings which have the power to shake her to the 
very centre of her life, it would be a symptom of com- 
placency, and degeneracy, and the oncoming of death, 
if in a time like this we did not take ourselves to 
task, and see whether and in what way, without in- 
tending it, we may have contributed to the present 
confusion. 

Sympathetic people, even if they are outsiders, will 
not, I venture to think, charge any one of the Churches 
in our day, or during the last generation, with indolence 
or with a want of proper anxiety concerning the trend 
of things. There is only one proof which I shal] adduce 
that at least the ministry of the Christian Church to-day 
is a severe and demanding vocation. It is this: attend 
any of the great gatherings of the Church in our day, 
and with rare exceptions you will find that there are no 
old men in the active ministry. At a recent meeting of 
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a Presbytery in my own Church, three deaths were 
announced of ministers, as having occurred during the 
month, and the average age was just over forty. In 
each case, behind the secondary causes, the good man 
had simply fallen down in harness, the road being too 
steep or the burden too heavy. 

No; I do not think fair-minded men will say that we 
have failed, if we have failed, through love of ease. We 
may have failed a little through the fear of man; but 
even there it has not been through any: self-conscious 
and deliberate cowardice, but rather because we had a// 
of us too readily fallen into a complacent and consenting 
attitude towards human nature. 

And this leads me to the one point I wish to make, for 
it seems to me to suggest what must be our point of 
departure, our overwhelming motive, in the next advance 
of the Church of Christ for the conquest of the world 
with His mind. 

For the greater part of the last fifty years the main 
preoccupation and anxiety of the Church has been to 
defend the category of belief against what seemed the 
disintegrating innuendoes of science. There was a most 
reasonable anxiety in the minds of our fathers, that if 
certain theories were permitted to pass unchallenged, 
the spiritual basis of life would be denied and all things 
would be reduced to terms of chemistry and mechanics. 

Now, we are not claiming that it was the Church 
alone and the Church directly which accomplished what 
has been accomplished in that great controversy, namely, 
that materialism as a complete basis for all the wealth 
of life and for man’s ineradicable instincts has been dis- 
credited ; but what we may fairly claim for the Church 
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is that in that warfare of ultimate and mutually exclusive 
ideas, the Church played the glorious part of Belgium in 
the present war. She held back the enemy, impeding 
and embarrassing him, until a still deeper science and 
philosophy had acquainted itself with the still deeper 
secrets of human personality, and until the whole world 
had become aware of the nature of the issue at stake. 

Now we are so made that we can only think passion- 
ately of one thing atatime; and the defence of our right 
to believe was, for an entire generation, our one exhaust- 
ing anxiety. 

This conflict, too, in the region of ultimate ideas was 
one that came home to the very bosom of common 
people—so that it was not possible for any sympathetic 
man to carry on his ministry without wishing to help 
his own people and to fortify them against the subtle 
and withering suggestions of the secular knowledge of 
the time. ; 

The evolutionary hypothesis had pushed us all out of 
our depth into an ocean of overwhelming vastness. It 
pleased God indeed to send us at the time one or two 
superlative men of vision, men like Tennyson and 

Browning and Watts, who, by their genius and insight 
and spiritual heroism, supplied the more tender and far- 
seeing minds of an entire generation—I will not say 
with a new language of faith but—with a new method 
of attack and of defence. 

Still, the new knowledge, which dates from the middle 
of the nineteenth century, with its theories of descent 
and ascent, its demand for a background of infinite 
‘space and interminable time on which the drama of 
human existence can alone have been played, left the 
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soul of man in a new loneliness, the blue sky over his 
head no longer the friendly floor of heaven, but only 
the inexorable countenance of vacant and unfathomable 
space. 

I must not pursue this line further. I have said 
enough to suggest to sympathetic outsiders how it 
became the urgent task and responsibility, especially of 
ministering servants of Christ in the Church, to declare 
the dear and indestructible love of God in Christ: to 
say to our generation, which had become confused by 
the gnosticism of the nineteenth century, precisely what 
St. Paul said so triumphantly to those who were 
threatened by the gnosticism of the first century—that 
nothing can separate us from the love of God which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord ; that, however undeniable was 
the ambiguity of things, equally undeniable was it—and 
this is the truth which man must cling to or lose his 
sanity—that those lights and shadows which cross the 
human soul and of which we one by one at the depths 
are aware, those lights and shadows which correspond 
somehow to the moral features of our life, to our private 
loyalties and disloyalties, belong likewise to a world of 
realities, to a world in close contact with ourselves, 
whose builder and maker is God. 

In a word, our one preoccupation for the greater part 
of the last fifty years compelled us to become subjective. 
We were concerned to prove that our Christian faith 
was zmpregnable, 

It is not for us to say whether we did well to be 
anxious, or whether we chose the best way to repel the 
insinuations of that larger knowledge, and to gain the 
victory over our own timidity, In any case, in the battle © 
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of those ultimate ideals faith has conquered. The right 
to believe has been established. 

There is no doubt, however, that we were all inclined 
to hang too long about that region, and were in danger 
of forgetting that such a victory is, in itself, nothing, 
unless we make it the point of departure for the activities 
of faith, To keep saying to ourselves and to one 
another, “God’s in His heaven, all’s right with the 
world,” is to paralyse our souls with an abstract con- 
fidence. We have no right to say, “ God’s in His heaven ” 
unless we mean, “therefore let us seek to become 
channels and instruments of His inexhaustible power.” 

Well, whilst it is only fair to say that already before 
the war broke out we were beginning to see that faith is 
nothing if it is not an active passion, the war, with its 
awful disclosures of what things still lie in the depth and 
abyss of the human heart; the war, which has already 
produced alienations so deep and bitter that apart from 
God one sees no prospect of sweetening and undoing 
them ; the war} which seems to support the dismal view 
of human nature and human destiny,—that beneath the 
surface we have learned nothing,—the war has aroused 
us in a moment to the true meaning of a faith in Christ, 
to the meaning indeed which the Christian faith has 
always had in those ages when it has been a passion. 

To listen to one speaking to-day of the right to believe 
is like listening to one speaking in his sleep: it is not 
the language of living men. We must speak to-day of 
the duty to believe, nay, the necessity to believe; and that 
which is a personal, a human, and a social necessity, is 
something which for man must be embraced as the 
truth of God. 
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To-day we stand nearer than men of our time have 
ever stood to that background of moral realities which 
has always been behind the Church in its great days of 
missionary passion. We are aware to-day as we had © 
never been of the absolute necessity that men through 
all the world shall become united in God and in their 
thoughts about God. We see too—to allude again to a 
matter that has escaped in a phrase more than once 
already—how simply true it is that knowledge fails, 
that unless something happens in the depths of a man’s 
soul which brings him under the control of a personal 
and holy God, everything sinister is possible to him; 
and his mind is such that he can soon give specious 
reasons to himself for any personal action or national 
policy, making his reason his accomplice and not his 
guide, Yes, we are prepared now to accept, not as a 
difficult theological proposition for which things could 
be said on one side and on the other, but as a simple 
statement of the fact.of the matter, that “there is no 
other name given under heaven whereby men must be 
saved, except the name of Christ.” These were words 
which, of course, we had never repudiated ; but we see 
to-day that they were words to which we were giving 
only a mild and superficial application. We see now 
what they must have meant to him who wrote them and 
to those to whom he wrote. For when the New Testa- 
ment speaks of a man being saved, without exception the 
New Testament always means being saved from himself, 
being saved from some obstinate treachery or dark 
liability of his own human nature. Being saved in the 
New Testament means being brought into subjection 
to One who knows us better than we know ourselves— 
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One who alone has the power to rein in the wild beast 
in man and to let loose within man the child of God. 

It is a very constant principle in my own thinking 
that all great emotions, all great passions, enthusiasms, 
idealisms, protests, faiths, are rooted in their own 
opposites, and burst from the human heart with a kind 
of inevitableness. That inevitableness and irresistibleness 
arise like a kind of shudder at what will happen if the 
jiner mood be not yielded to at once. If we recall and 
ponder any time in our own life when we have listened 
to some high call in a kind of ecstasy, we shall agree 
that it happened when suddenly we perceived that we 
had been held fast by some unworthy spirit ; and now, 
in a kind of terror of its continuing, we break loose. 
“T love the Lord,” said the writer of a great psalm, 
“because He hath heard my voice and my supplications. 
The sorrows of death compassed me, and the pains of 
hell gat hold upon me. I found trouble and sorrow. 
Then called I upon the name of the Lord; O Lord, I 
beseech Thee, deliver my soul. Gracious is the Lord 
and very merciful. I was brought low, and He helped 
me. Return unto thy rest,O my soul, for the Lord hath 
dealt bountifully with thee. For Thou hast delivered 
my soul from death, mine eyes from tears, and my feet 
from falling.” The man, that is to say, is as conscious 
of the old darkness or treachery as he is of the Hand 
that stayed him. 

And what if this be the new motive, with the very 
quality of explosiveness about it which marks its 
authenticity and its source in God ; what if this be the 
‘new motive for a fresh and hopeful invasion of the whole 
world with the ideas and the appeals and the personalities 
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of the Gospel of our Lord, which God has given to His 
Church and to us one by one, by the very poignancy of 
the world-confusion, and by the terror of the present 
prospect? For we see now that “no religion is a true 
religion which is not able to make men tingle, even to 
their physical nerve-tips, with a sense of an infinite 
hazard and of a wrath to come.” 

There is a wonderful chapter in the Book of Nehemiah, 
the third, which describes the rebuilding of the walls of 
the City of God. It is a kind of “roll of honour” of 
the men and women who in a day of great emergency 
rose and saved the situation, Their names are given, 
and that is all we know of them. But it is all we want 
to know. It is all that is worth knowing about any 
human being—how he cast his vote and struck his blow 
to make the Will of God more obvious in this hesitating 
world. And the thing that I remind myself of in this 
old story—a story written doubtless hundreds of years 
after the events, when in the long perspective of history 
devout men could see all that had been accomplished— 
is the joy, the unanimity, the great happiness of those 
who engaged in that hazardous work. But, I ask my- 
self, what lay at the back of such heartiness and passion 
and unanimity? The walls had lain in ruins for some 
seventy years. Many a time doubtless it had been 
proposed that something should be done. But it was 
only upon a certain day that inaction became no longer 
tolerable to those people, and they rose in a body, saying 
no more “ The walls must be built,” or “ should be built,” 
or “had better be built,” but “The walls shall be built,” 
or rather saying nothing at all but proceeding each man 
and woman to the task of building them. And again I 
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ask, what lay at the back of that silent passion? The 
prophet Isaiah speaking at an earlier time admits us 
to the secret. That prophet, appealing to the Jews to 
return from Babylon to Jerusalem, promised them that if 
they returned the city should be secure, that children 
should be able-to play about the streets, that no lion or 
ravening beast should threaten them. And so, as I 
reconstruct the story, this is what it means to me. 
Through the breaches in the walls, wild beasts—the 
jackal, the hyena—in the dusk of evening would creep in 
and snatch here and there a little child. Suddenly the 
quiet air would be rent with a cry, and then a silence, 
when every mother’s heart stood still with a terror lest it 
was her child. Until, in time, this condition of fear and 
threatening became unbearable, and those men and 
women rose and said, “ By God’s help it shall cease.” 
Well, the sun of faith, if it had not set, at least had 
hidden itself behind great clouds. There were no 
poignant, vivid signs of the awful need of God amongst 
us. We knew that there were great tracts of the human 
heart uncontrolled by Christ, great regions of human 
activity unrebuked, unredeemed by His Spirit. We 
had our alarms, our misgivings; but they were not 
enough to screw us to the point of passionate action. 
But now we see everything, we understand ourselves, 
and we are afraid. We are helpless too. But there is 
no reason why this helplessness should not be a new 
devoutness towards Christ, a new anger at our own 
human pride, a new humility, a new submissiveness in His 
hands. There is no reason why this fear concerning 
the state of the world in our day and concerning the 
prospect of the days that are coming to our children— 
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there is no reason why this fear should not be the travail 
within our spirits of a new energy deeper than reason, 
instinctive, elementary, having its source in the inmost 
nature of things, in the outgoing, inexhaustible love of 
God in Christ—on which as on a tide we may launch 
out again. 


XXV 


THE IMPERFECT DISCIPLES AT EPHESUS 


“ And it came to pass, that, while Apollos was at Corinth, Paul 
having passed through the upper coasts came to Ephesus, and 
found certain disciples: and he said unto them, Have ye received 
the Holy Ghost since ye believed? And they said unto him, 
Nay, we have not so much as heard whether there be any Holy 
Ghost.”—ACTS xix. I, 2. 


HERE is a great deal to be learned from the case 

of the Church of Ephesus as it is described to 

us here in the Book of Acts. Here is a small company 
of Christian disciples—for I would have you observe 
that, however defective their faith was, however little they 
were advanced in the secrets of spiritual life, the Apostle 
still calls them disciples—who have only got so far that 
they have received the baptism of John. And what does 
the “ baptism of John” mean for us to-day? What was 
it in principle? The baptism of John meant for those 
| Ephesians the deliberate putting away from themselves 
of their own sinful ways. It meant that they henceforth 
set themselves to oppose and to harass within them- 
selves every evil impulse or appetite, or imagination. 
It meant that they had taken a side, and that the 
right side, in the great conflict which is always going on 


in the human race between the good and the evil. It 
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meant that of the two roads that lie before all of us— 
the high road, and the low road—they had definitely 
chosen the high road, the severe road, the road of self- 
restraint, of purity, of cleanness, of honour; in short, the 
obedience of the spirit as against the obedience of the 
flesh. And all this they had done for the sake of Jesus 
Christ, and in order to be enrolled in the society of 
Christ’s disciples. Now, we might very well ask: Was 
not that enough? Ought not the Apostle to have 
been satisfied? Js it not enough, is it not all that 
Christ asks of any of ourselves, that in loyalty to Him 
we shall set ourselves against the dominion of sin in our 
own members? Is it not all that Christ asks of us, 
that we shall strive to become good men and women, 
honest, clean, truthful, and the rest, and that we shall 
rebuke ourselves and deal severely with ourselves when- 
ever we find ourselves falling short ? } 

Now, notice, at the outset, that St. Paul does zot 
rebuke these Christian people of Ephesus for the 
defectiveness of their religious knowledge. He does 
not tell them that they were wrong to receive the 
baptism of John. He does not tell them that it is 
nothing in the sight of God that a man does his best to 
be a pure-minded, clean-handed man. He does not 
say that mere morality is nothing. He says none of 
these things. He does not make it a question of right 
and wrong at all. He simply says in effect that he 
can show them how to do better, that he can put them 
on the only way of really living the life to which they 
are aspiring, 

If a man knows no outlive way of meeting re evil 
within himself and in the world, he must of course go . 
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on doing the best he can. He must buffet his body, he 
must renounce, refuse, abstain. If need be, he must 
even lock himself up, or appoint a keeper to take charge 
of him, or he must take to his heels if suddenly he finds 
himself in a place of temptation. A man must do all 
these things, and more, if he knows no better way. 
But, says the Apostle, there is a better way. But, says 
the Church of Christ to all the children of men, there is 
a better way. And what is that better way? Just 
this: “I believe in the Holy Ghost.” 

I believe, z.¢., in a Power issuing from God which can 
come nearer to me than any force, or power, or appetite 
arising out of my body or soul or from the world. If I 
know a person who owns a beautiful house, having 
books, pictures, gardens ; and if I find that that person 
lives always in a little low-roofed room at the back of 
the house, or in a cellar underground—if I find that he 
never uses his library, or his music-room, that he never 
feels the scent of a flower, I need not tell that man, 
living as he does, that he is doing wrong, although I 
might even go so far, for a man is living wrongly who 
is starving and thwarting his finer capacities; but I can 
tell him, and I ought to tell him, that he could do much 
better, I can tell him that he is cutting himself off 
_ from all manner of healthy and emancipating influences 
_ which are lying in wait to lead out his soul into its 
_ proper life. . 

If I see a man setting out in a rowing-boat to cross 
the Atlantic, preparing to row all the way to America, 
once more I may not say to that man, “ You are doing 
- wrong,” for in a sense he is doing nothing positively 
wrong, and if he has nothing else to do in the world, he 
16 
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is perhaps as well to be occupied. But if the man’s one 
object in life is to get to America, and if he is proposing 
to row to America simply because he does not know of 
any other way of going, then I can say to that man, 
“ You can do better ”—we live in a world where for the 
sake of voyagers God has prepared the winds. 

And so if I see a good man, working faithfully at 
his own soul, setting himself like a hero to gain the 
mastery over his own evil and unworthy inclinations, if 
I see him in moral training, refusing even innocent 


‘ pleasures, denying himself in a thousand ways, withdraw- 


= 


ing from this and that, for fear of his soul, I must not 
say, “ You are wrong”; rather must I say, “ Well done!” 
For it is good to see a man making protest—no matter 
how—against the tyranny of his baser parts. But I 
may say to him, indeed, if I am qualified, I must say to 
him also, “You could do better.” And if out of the 
stress of his moral anxiety, he asks me, “ How can I 
do better?” I can reply, “I believe in the Holy 
Ghost.” 

The belief in the Holy Ghost is simply the thorough- 
going belief in God; and I do not see how one can say 
he believes in God and yet refuse to seek, at least, that 
happiness and completeness which come only with faith 
in the Holy Ghost. Faith in the Holy Ghost is simply 
faith in the living God; it is simply faith in the Holy 
God who is alive and actual in this world. 

You confess you believe in God. Good, but what do 
you mean? Do you only mean that you believe some- 
how or other, that at sometime or other, some One or 
other gave this world its initial spin—to set everything 
agoing? Do you mean only, that the necessary laws of 
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the human mind make it imperative upon you to con- 
clude that a universe such as we have must have had 
an original cause—and that cause you call God? Is 
God simply an inference which you deduce, the con- 
clusion of a syllogism? Well, I suppose even that is a 
kind of faith; but I need not say that it is not a very 
robust or kindling form of faith. It is not the kind of 
faith that will help you over stiles. In fact, it amounts 
to nothing more than the acknowledgment on your part 
that you are not prepared to deny that this world of 
ours is the product of some adequate Cause. But that 
is really not faith, that is Rationalism. 

For consider. Suppose you tell me that there is 
some one, some actual human being in whom you 
believe. What do I infer from your words? What 
mental picture rises immediately to my mind of the 
relations between yourself and this other in whom you 
say you believe? I do not for a moment imagine that 
all that you mean when you say you believe in this 
person is, that you believe that the person exists, For 
if that is all that you mean, it is of absolutely no con- 
sequence, either for the person or for you. In fact, it is 
mere nonsense. No, when you tell me that you believe 
in a human being, I take you to mean that you would 
trust your interests to him: you believe in his character, 
in his attitude to yourself; you mean, that if ever 
you were at a loss, in straits. or difficulties or some 
private distress, you would be safe to go to that person. 
You of course know that you might not go to him, but 
you do know that it would be good for you to go. You 
know that out of some silly pride or vanity or lurking 
hesitation you might not, even in an hour of distress, 
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go to him; but, if you truly believe in him, you mean 
that you know that you ought to go to him, that in a 
real sense he is waiting for you to go to him, that if 
he could help you he would help you, and that it 
would not be his fault if you were to sink into some 
despair about which you had never opened your heart 
to him. That is what I should understand you to mean 
were you to tell me that you believe in some one. That 
is what I should understand were you to tell me that 
you believe in me. I should understand, not that you 
simply meant you believe that I exist—that is pure 
nonsense, I should understand you to mean that you 
trusted me, that you would not be afraid or ashamed to 
take me into your confidence, if, in some emergency 
either of sorrow or of joy, you felt the need of some one 
with whom to relieve the stress and loneliness of your 
heart. That is what you must mean when you say you 
believe inany one. And,I say, it ought not to be other- 
wise in the matter of belief in God. It is not belief in 
God which simply means that some mysterious and 
awful Power created the heavens and the earth. That 
is simple science, worldly wisdom, common sense. 

It is not even complete belief in God which means 
belief in a mysterious and Holy One Who interfered 
notably in the history of the children of Israel, the 
records of which interference we have in our Bible. 
That is a kind of philosophy of history. 

The only true and sincere belief in God is this: I 
believe in God, in the living God, in a holy actual 
Presence which is here and now, around me and over 
me, and beating at the doors of my heart, coming up to 
the windows of my soul, searching for me, waiting for 
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me, calling me by name, asking me definitely and 
particularly to throw open the door of my heart, to 
fling up the windows of my heart, to inhale the fragrance 
borne on the night-wind, and on the morrow to come 
down into the Garden of the Lord. 

There is no real belief in God which stops short of the 


happy confession and pledge: “I believe in the Holy 
Ghost.” 


XXVI 


SHAKING OFF THE BEAST 


“Howbeit he shook off the beast into the fire, and took no 
harm.”—ACTS xxviii. 5. 


N reading the work of St. Luke, either his Gospel or 
this Book of the Acts, I have the feeling again and 
again, especially when he tells a story, that he is telling 
the story first of all, of course, as part of his narrative, 
but also for the sake of a deeper significance which the 
story has the moment you sit down and think of it. St. 
Luke was, as we know, a physician. He wasa physician 
certainly with a most remarkable gift for writing. He 
is not the only physician who in the history of literature 
has revealed this same excellence. In our own country, 
the Religio Medici of Sir Thomas Browne, a physician 
of Norwich, is a classic; and in our own day the 
moralisings of Dr. Paget have a simplicity and depth 
and charm which must be the despair of many a man 
to whom writing is a business. It may well be that 
the very qualities which make a man a good physician 
are calculated to make him a good writer. It must be, 
for example, the supreme quality of a good doctor to 
see almost at a glance the salient point, the decisive 
and significant symptom. For the sake of that dominant 
fact, he will be able to neglect and to banish from his 
24 
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mind for the moment smaller considerations which he 
sees at once are incidental and have no bearing upon 
the matter in hand. And this, of course, is the supreme 
qualification for fine writing, or fine painting, or great 
sculpture,—to omit the unnecessary, the irrelevant, and 
merely temporary. It may have been that very quality, | 
essential to him as a physician, which came so wonder- 
fully to his assistance when he sat down to write, first 
of all his story of what Christ began to do in His earthly 
ministry, that is to say, our Gospel of St. Luke, and 
later, when he proceeded to collect his material for his 
second book, our Book of the Acts, on “what Christ 
began to do and to teach after He was risen from the 
dead.” Certain it is that any one with insight and 
imagination reading St. Luke, either his “Gospel” or 
“ Acts,” again and again feels himself pulled up by some 
story, some phrase, which indeed comes quite naturally 
into his narrative and is intended to be accepted as fact, 
but which nevertheless); when you ponder it as an 
incident or repeat it to yourself as a phrase, begins at 
once to become something more than appeared at the 
outset. From being a fact it begins to be some abiding 
principle thinly veiled. 

Here, for example, we have a short story which, to 
say no more, it is a pure pleasure to read. We see 
everything. With a few bold strokes we see the Apostle 
and the light of the fire on his face. Round about him 
the absorbed eager faces of the barbarians. We hold 
our breath when we read about the viper. We can see 
those barbarians holding their breath as they watch to 
‘see Paul “swell” and die. Then their childish amaze- 
ment and adoration when he knocked the viper into the 
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fire, and went on talking as though nothing had 
happened. ‘“Howbeit, he shook off the beast into the 
fire, and took no harm.” 

Now that is one of the things which St. Luke says, 
and for myself I cannot escape the feeling that he means 
you and me to see a good deal more in that than the 
crisis of some passing incident. 

There must have been so many wonderful things, 
interesting things, which St. Luke could have put into 
this short Book of “ Acts” which he did not put into 
his book; and the point is that he selected this incident 
and said in effect, “ Whatever else I keep out, I must put 
that in.” And what I am assuming is that he retained 
that particular story and gave it that particular turn, in 
order to embody in a few sharp outlines an abiding fact 
and principle. 

“He shook off the viper and took no harm;” that, in 
a sense, is the claim of Christianity; that man may 
shake off the beast, and far from taking harm, for the 
first time begin to be man. 

Before the war broke out, there was a voluminous 
discussion in higher walks of literature and in the less 
pedantic excursions of philosophy as to how man could 
be saved from the bad consequences which were 
indisputable of a slack and peaceful life here in the 
world, There was a search, indeed, for what was called 
“the moral equivalent of war.” The thesis was that 
man is at his best when he is rowing against the stream, 
that, deprived of the necessity for struggle, man loses his 
virility and endurance; begins to live too exclusively 
by his wits; later, begins to pamper himself, to become 
aware too pointedly of his body, to become an epicure 
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in his food, more complicated and inventive and 
diabolical in his pleasures. And serious men shook 
their heads over his future, as to what would become 
of man unless something intervened which would 
compel him, whether he liked it or not, to grapple 
once more with some task which would deliver him 
from degenerate feeling, and brace his SOUL through 
some new fine demand upon his muscles and his 
nerves, 

Our enemies of to-day, in the dominant philosophy of 
their country at the outbreak of the war, as is their way, 
went further than philosophers of the milder races, the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Latin peoples. They went so far 
as to say that man simply could not dispense with the 
beast, that if he “shook off the beast he would take 
harm”; and so one of their philosophers spoke quite 
frankly of man as the “ blonde beast, hungry for prey ” ; 
and declared “Men are not equal, neither shall they 
become so. Life is.a struggle to rise and to surmount 
itself. Divinely will we strive against each other. It 
has been said that a good cause justifies war; I say that 
a good war justifies any cause.” And another who at 
the outbreak of the war had the complete assent, it 
would seem, of the effective mind of his countrymen, | 
announced without apology that “War is a biological 
necessity”; in other words, man could not dispense 
with the beast. 

Now, of course, there is something in all that which 
is perfectly true. A man is at his best when he is pull- 
ing against the stream. It is perfectly true that man 
goes to pieces in a long idleness and security. It is 
perfectly true that a man climbing a mountain does not 
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grow dizzy so long as his face is towards the mountain- 
top and the sky beyond, be it the sun by day or by 
night the stars. The moment of danger for a climber 
is for the most part when, having attained an eminence, 
he pauses and presumes, and turns his face and looks 
about him, and looks downwards. It is, that is to say, 
true and always will be true of man that he must have 
an active and aggressive principle of life. The day that 
he ceases to get beyond himself is a day when he begins 
to shrink. But the failure, and indeed the blasphemy, 
of their thinking betrayed itself in their conclusion—that 
it is only by opposing ourselves to one another, and 
allowing our minds as individuals and as communities 
to harden into misunderstanding antagonisms, such 
as can only be resolved by flying at each other’s 
throats—in short, by assuming again the beast—that 
man can be saved from the perils of quietness and 
ease. 

For surely the very idea which lies at the back of all 
talk of progress and of civilisation is that that element 
of struggle and aspiration which is an integral faculty 
of man, which, when it is not exercised normally, begins 
like a secretion in the blood to poison the whole system 
—that that faculty must go on becoming finer and finer, 
not less keen, not less dominating, but, to say it again, 
finer. Indeed, that is the whole idea which underlies any 
sane way of considering life; we are here to grow finer. 
“ There is first that which is natural, and afterward that 
which is spiritual.” Having begun in the spirit, as, on 
any hypothesis, man has begun in the spirit,—he 
has begun, that is to say, to be a spiritual being,— 
having begun in the spirit, man is not going back 
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to the flesh for perfection. If we have risen out of 
the beast, then we are not going back to the beast 
again. 

Any theory is surely condemned out of its own mouth 
which suggests to man that the goal of his ambition 
lies away behind him. That surely conflicts with 
the very design of the Creator, who planted our eyes 
not in the back of our heads but looking forward— 
for use, that is to say, by beings whose function is to 
proceed. 

This heresy, that somehow or other if men were to 
shake off the beast they would take harm, appears in 
many strange places. One has even heard something 
of the kind advocated in the interests of religion. This, 
of course, was the voice which was raised in the 
Nicolaitane Heresy of the first and second centuries, 
concerning which our Lord is made by St. John to say 
that it is “a thing He hates.” The Nicolaitane Heresy, 
as some of you will remember, was the proposal that 
the best way for a man to get the mastery over his sins 
was to indulge them with greediness and violence. 
Perhaps those who first announced the principle 
intended something merely angry and desperate, a kind 
of intensification of the sad saying, “He that is filthy, 
let him be filthy still,’ or “Ephraim is joined to his 
idols, leave him alone.” Perhaps all that was intended 
at the outset was something which, within limits, is 
absolutely true and still worth saying; that in the case 
of many a man, it might be better for him instead of 
sinning carefully, cautiously, not going too far, and so 
debauching himself through and through as we never 
are thoroughly debauched until we call upon our minds 
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to help us with our sins,—that it might be better for 
such a man were he to fling all prudence to the winds 
and let himself go. The good man who suggested such 
a thing knew that God has erected in this world any 
number of stone walls and ghastly abysses of physical 
retribution and moral terror, in which such a man might 


for the first time know the majesty of the moral order 


in his own outrage and affront of it. But when that 
truth, that consequence, was erected into an active 
principle, then it became a poisonous heresy which, had 
it been approved, had it not been cut out as with a 
surgeon’s knife from the growing organism of the early 
Church, would in a generation have drowned the hope 
of the world in the same horror as made the Tower of 
Babel fall, and as overwhelmed with fire the Cities of 
the Plain. : 

“ He shook off the beast and took no harm.” That, I 
repeat, is Christianity. 

But where are, we to get this moral equivalent for 
war? How are we to maintain within ourselves the 
fine ferment of aspiration and moral activity, the 
climbing, enduring, hardy attitude? I do not think it 
is a difficulty which will ever really arise in men and 


“women who believe in God. To believe in God—that 


of itself, when we ponder its implications, will set man 
an ever-ascending task; and the best men in the world 
will die like that list of heroes in the eleventh chapter 
of Hebrews, with the thing they have lived for all their 
lives still unachieved, still “ star-like over, luring them on 
to its exclusive purpose.” Men who believe in God as 
Christ has made Him known to us, will always have 
enough to do, enough to do within themselves to bring 
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harmony between the fine deepening demand of Jesus 
upon us all and our own poor and inadequate perform- 
ance. There will be wild thrusts from our past life, 
belches upwards of an unholy steam from the central 
fire of our natural origins; there will be flashes of the 
ideal from the future, memories of the loved ones who 
have gone from us; high words, delicate insights—an 
army of the living God and an army of the Prince of 
the Power of the Air—these will always be about us 
making our life a good fight of faith. There will always 
be North Poles to discover; there, will always be 
tasks incumbent upon sensitive men whereby the human . 
race shall be made to feel more at home in the world. 
There will always be the dream of a Kingdom of God, 
a reign of justice, of kindness, of forgiveness in the 
world; there will always be unworthy things to hold 
in check or to transform, and worthy things to en- 
courage and defend; there will always be a call for 
finer manners, holier laws,—so that they shall simply 
be announcing their own moral blindness and stupidity 
who in this great world find themselves without a 
task. 

For the only guidance which we men and women 
have on this earth seems to me to come to us in some 
such way as this. One day it comes home to us that 
there is something in our own life or something in 
a region over which we have influence or control, 
something about which we feel that it is wrong, 
unworthy, that it is interfering with our own better 
and wiser life— something, in short, which we feel 
to be low, as though it were still related to the beast! 
Whereupon, it seems to me, God stands, as it were, 
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a little apart from us, knowing that we know that 
something is wrong, and waiting to see whether we 
will act upon our own moral sense and proceed upon 
the appeal and guidance of our own uneasiness or fear 
or shame. 

It is perfectly true that at the moment we may not 
know how we are going to manage, how even we are 
going to live if we do this thing or make this change 
which, nevertheless, seems to be morally incumbent. 
Yes, but is it not just that which makes our impending 
personal action a worthy one, that it is rooted in faith? 
We are being compelled, if we act upon the fine impulse, 
to set out like Abraham, not knowing whither we go, 
but only knowing that it is God who is calling us; only 
knowing, that is to say, that the fine way to which we 
are being directed by the authoritative finger of our own 
aroused personality is for us at least the way and the 
truth and the life. 

Now, it is the very promise of God, embodied in our 
own moral sense, a promise which is given in every page 
of Holy Scripture,—that the power which is calling us 
is the power also which is uvzgimg us. That He who is 
putting the demand upon us is ready to supply the 
energy, and will undoubtedly open up the way. That 
if we shake off the beast, like St. Paul, we shall neither 
swell nor die. 

And still it is when the world observes such miracles 
repeated and repeated, men and women throwing off 
unworthy things, and far from taking harm, rising unto 
their true manhood, coming within sight of the austere 
and beautiful ideals of their womanhood ; it is when the 
world observes such miracles, that those who are outside 
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begin to feel that what the ancient Christian Faith has 
always declared, is true-——that God is, and that He 
supports and accompanies every human soul which, 
shaking off the clinging low thing, will venture forth 
bravely upon the high suggestion. 


XXVII 


THE CHRISTIAN A NEW TYPE 


“If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature.”—-2 COR. v. 17. 


St. Paul, Christ came into the world tozintroduce 
an entirely new type of human being. The material, 
of course, would have to be the same—flesh and blood, 
the dust of the earth. But just as two persons who are 
alike of flesh and blood may yet have such diverse 
points of view, hereditary aptitudes, environment, 
training, and in consequence such different personal 
ideals and ambitions, that we say quite truthfully that 
they are different beings: so, the thing which St. Paul 
is always meaning to say, the thing which he often says 
even in so many words, is that up to the time of Christ’s 
intrusion into this world there had been one kind of 
man, and that it was the very object of that blessed 
intrusion to plant the seed of a different type of man- 
hood. That, I believe, is a generalisation which, better 
than any other, will be found to embrace and give gues! 
to the entire literature of the New Testament. 

The New Testament does not affect me as a literature 
whose object is to suggest improvements here and there 
on what had been the ordinary human practice up till 


its day. The New Testament affects me as having for 
256 


1 would be a fair thing to say that, in the view of 
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its object nothing short of a reconstruction of human 
nature. It does not propose to make man a little 
better than he was; a little happier, as seeing now 
more clearly the meaning of things which baffled his 
fathers; a little gentler, out of respect to a gentle- 
hearted Saviour. The writers and speakers in the New 
Testament affect me as themselves believing that in 
Christ an entire historical period with all its sorrow and 
failure had ended, and God, in His only Son, had set 
before the human race an open door, “ Behold, I make 
all things new,” is one of the last sayings put into the 
mouth of Jesus. 

‘Now, I should not be surprised to learn that this 
great idea did not at the outset come home to the first 
preachers of the Gospel. I should not be surprised if 
it never made itself quite clear to some of them at all. 

It takes time to bring out the implication of any 
truth. A new idea or revelation has often for a long 
time to take refuge anywhere in the human system, or 
in the social system. But if it be a living idea, with 
God behind it, the exigencies of life and of thought 
soon lay open deeper and deeper levels of life in which 
the truth may set up its endless activity. 

To begin with, Christianity was a system of personal . 
recovery. Christianity followed in the rear of the 
generation which at that time was out in the field. It 
dealt lovingly with those who had fallen out of the 
ranks, with the wounded, the terror-stricken, the 
desperate. Its work was to heal, to console, to en- 
courage; and whatever more ambitiously the Church 
of Christ may do, it must never leave these holy offices 
unfulfilled. I agree that it matters not what temple 


17 
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civilisation may build in this or any subsequent age, 
there will always need to be, hard by, a Gothic chapel 
for wounded souls, 

Still, a living faith such as Christianity is cannot for 
ever be confined to a negative programme, or kept in 
the rear of the effective manhood of the world. If 
Christianity is true anywhere, it is true everywhere. 
If man needs Christ when he has fallen, if man finds 
that Christ can raise him from his fall, it is inevitable 
that man shall take another step, and proceed to 
consider whether this same Christ has not power so 
to fortify him for life that he shall not fall, or shall 
not fall. so disastrously. 

And so it came to pass, out of the very necessities 
of the case, that Christianity should become a pro- 
gramme, an urgent, deeply considered proposal as to 
how to deal with human nature so that it shall 
escape, if not every kind of disaster, at least those 
kinds of disaster to which it had succumbed through 
history. 

‘Indeed, what happened on the large scale was simply 
the working out upon the wider field of what must 
have happened in the case of individuals then, for it 
happens now. oo. 

Take the case of a man of middle life amongst our- 
selves. He becomes a serious man. There are a 
thousand ways by which God can come home to us, 
and God has come home to this man. The natural 
principles of life and the wisdom of the world have broken 
down under him; and in his despair, or in his shame, 
or in his bewilderment, he, with his whole heart and 
mind, takes Christ into his life. From being a broken, 
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unhappy, restless man, he becomes, under the discipline 
_of Christ, a firm, regular, hopeful man. His health is 
better. His mind is clearer. He has a different eye 
in his head. He finds that he has a voice to sing, 
though it be in secret, to this new Lord. 

Now, what is the first thing such a man will do? 
Will he not try to persuade people to come under the 
discipline of Christ at a much earlier time than he 
came? Will he not often say to himself: If Christ 
has done all this for me, after spending thirty-five or 
forty years away from Him, or even fighting against 
Him, what a wealth of personal power, of spirits, of 
happiness, of moral enterprise, might have been mine, 
if I had come with Jesus all the way? 

If he is a father of little children, will he not im- 
mediately set about bringing them up in the knowledge 
and practice of the very principles which, arriving so 
late, have yet so blessed himself? 

If you will only think out that illustration, you will 
see how it became ineyitable that Christianity, which, 
to begin with, could only:come in in the rear of a 
generation, healing the sick, pouring oil into wounds, 
resting the foot-sore, comforting the dying, burying the 
dead with decency and to the chant of hopeful words, 
should, almost as quickly as a thought or a moral vow, 
leap to the very front of the next generation, becoming 
for the most part henceforward not so much a method 
of recovery as a new way of life. 

This was the great illumination which the Spirit of 
all truth gave to St. Paul. 

The older disciples, like St. Peter and St. James, were 
only with difficulty, and under the pressure of extra- 
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ordinary events, liberated from the old idea of the 
function of the faith of Christ. We see them clinging 
to Jerusalem, to rites and ceremonies, to methods, 
practices, precautions, which were so many medications 
of the wounded, or baffled, or broken spirit. We see 
them still with that idea of a religion that its position 
is in the background, that it must always arrive late. 
We see St. Paul launching out into the open, burning 
in spirit with this new truth,—that Christ had come 
into the world, not merely to heal and to comfort, but 
to lay the basis of a new kind of human nature, to 
bring in what he does not hesitate to call a new 
creation, 

And now let us consider for a little that point of 
view—for it is a point of view which we are always 
tending to depart from. The temptation never leaves 
us Christian people to use our religion merely as a 
body of prescriptions for emergencies, and to deny it 
what, by its genius, it is always seeking to become— 
a positive method and principle for life and for 
society. 

St. Paul, then, claims that Christ came into the world 
to create and to sustain a new type of man, a new 
idea and norm or standard of human nature, And I 
hold that that is a claim which our later knowledge 
of man pronounces to be entirely credible and even 
reasonable. 

There is no doubt whatever that human nature is, 
at least within certain limits, plastic, and may vary 
even fundamentally in response to suggestion, to 
training, to education, to the persistent pressure of 
ideas, to moral as to physical environment. 
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There is still, I believe, a quarrel between the 
followers of Weissmann and the followers of Lamarck, 
as to whether or not the characteristics acquired by 
one generation are transmitted to the generation which 
succeeds it. But irrespective of the answer which may 
one day be accepted as the truth upon such a matter, 
enough is known to assure us that the generations are 
bound morally to one another, the new generation in 
certain very deep matters even setting out with resources 
which have been husbanded by the moral thrift of the 
earlier generations, or handicapped by the moral bank- 
ruptcy which a sensual and extravagant generation 
may have bequeathed. Each generation sets out into 
life with a certain disposition to address itself to the 
entire business, and that disposition has been formed 
very largely by the practice and point of view and 
training of an earlier generation. 

There is a sense, therefore, in which the nature of 
man ‘may be made, affected, seduced, differentiated by 
conditions, by training or the want of training, by a 
good or a bad environment of precept and example, 
by faith or the want of faith. 

Perhaps we religious teachers have claimed too much 
for human nature as such, when we have said that every 
human being now alive in this world is susceptible to 
the great ideas and hopes and restraints of the Christian 
religion. Perhaps it would have been stronger ground, 
and would have been a more arresting and solemn 
thing, to say that human nature is not a fixed and 
uniform thing, but is fluid, pliable, plastic; that it can 
be debased or it can be exalted, that it can be trained 
(I shall not say finally), but to an extent which makes 
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us all terribly responsible. Perhaps we ought to have 
said all along, and certainly we ought to begin to say 
very strongly now, that of the various types and 
qualities of human nature which are possible, Jesus 
Christ came into this world in order that a new type 
should be formed, nourished by His faith and trained 
within the discipline of His Spirit and ideas. 

In other words, there are various ways of going 
through life. The Christian way is one way: and they 
are to be accounted Christians in this particular age 
who take that way. But it is of the very essence of 
the Christian life that it is a kind of life which every 
one for himself or herself may reject. The question as 
to the truth of Christianity is a question which, properly 
speaking, does not arise. What we say, we repeat, is 
simply this. There are many ways of going through 
this world. Jesus took a certain way, and we Christians 
are going with Him. We are not worthy to go with 
Him; but in His own day it was just people like us, 
very unworthy, but who, for some reason deeper than 
their unworthiness, wanted to go with Him, it was just 
people ofthat kind that Jesus encouraged to come. 

And so we are off with Him. It is too late for us 
(I believe it is too late for the world) to ask whether 
or not we do well to go with Him. The fact is, once 
again, we are off. You might as well suggest the same 
question to people who are already out at sea. 

But Christ claimed for this new life, which in His 
own Person He founded and displayed, that it alone 
would work; that His way of living, built, as it was, 
upon His own way of thinking about God, would never | 
break down; that it would help people to stand up to 
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life, and to stand up to death; that it would keep our 
animal passions in their place; that it would chain 
up the beast within us: that, by its duty of mutual 
forgiveness, it would save solitary souls from rushing 
upon the tragic barriers and limits of life; for by forgive- 
ness, by the crucifixion of self, by love, and thus alone, 
can men who do wrong escape the inevitable retribution, 
and evade the vengeance of the social order. And by 
forgiveness—God’s forgiveness and man’s forgiveness— 
those who still fail are not brought to a standstill in 
hopeless shame, but are helped to their feet again, 

To sustain this new life, Christ founded a Church. 
The Church is the society of those who are helping 
each other through life in the way which Christ marked 
out. No man can live his life alone. No man can 
practise his faith by himself. The first necessity for a 
man who has taken up a way of life which is at variance 
with the average order is that he associate with others 
who have his point of view. And it is only when men 
are abandoning the characteristic life of faith that the 
necessity for an intense corporate life of worship and 
aspiration ceases to be urgent. 

To return to the principle of this matter, and to 
conclude, 

Human nature is fluid, plastic, amenable to influence. 
Christian human nature is that form and style of life 
which judges itself, and nourishes itself, and recovers 
itself in Christ. It is that kind of life which literally 
feeds upon Christ, even as, in the symbols of the 
Sacrament, we actually do eat bread and drink wine. 

And what I have been meaning to say with greater 
definiteness than I have attained to is that our sus- 
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ceptibility towards the holy way of living is a thing 
which, both for ourselves and for those over whom God 
has given us charge, we have it in our power either to 
heighten or to depress. We have ourselves as we use 
ourselves. And, for the most part, our children shall 
be—in their aptitude for the spiritual view of life—very 
much what we, by our training and example, make 
them. It has pleased God to bring one generation out 
of the loins of an earlier generation. Children are born 
of their parents, and this not only according to the 
flesh. 

Certainly we are asked, and it is surely part of the 
very wisdom of man, to bring the influence of our faith, 
the rebuke of Christian ideals, upon the natural and in- 
stinctive life of the generation which is setting out to 
meet life. JI sometimes fear we are all.of us to an 
extent neglecting this and that, with an absurd and 
indefensible idea that, if you leave things to themselves, 
they will be all right; we are departing from that 
responsibility towards our children, namely, that we 
should seek to dispose them towards the bbe, of God, 
to the sense of life’s holy meaning. 

I know that a tragic illustration may from time to 
time be given of how, even with the most careful train- 
ing, a child has grown up to bring shame upon his 
parents. Let us take care not to exaggerate the 
“number of such cases, And, besides, we cannot know — 
everything, and therefore we cannot judge. 

I know this, at least; that when our Lord hung upon. 
the Cross, when life and death and men were concentra- 
ting their bitterness and pressing it to His lips like a 
sponge, I know that there escaped from the lips of our 
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Saviour, “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” I know that these words are from an old 
Hebrew psalm—the 22nd. And so I conclude, 
and I say it with reverence and gratitude, that our 
blessed Lord, in the hour of His agony, fell back upon 
a psalm which He had learned at His mother’s knee. 


XXVIII 


AN INTERIOR, FROM APOSTOLIC DAYS 
The Epistle of St. Paul to Philemon. 


FEAR that the Epistle to Philemon has not 
i escaped the ill-fortune which threatens all things 
and people of small stature: it has been very much 
neglected. And yet when we take the very little 
trouble which is all that is needed to get to know it, 
we are rewarded and astonished precisely as we may 
have been when one day, being in an unusually hearty 
mood, we enter into conversation with some quiet 
_ person whom we had known in a way and little more 
than by name for a long time. We find that it is we 
who have been the losers from our carelessness or from 
our bad manners, For we discover that this small 
and obscure person, just because he is small and 
obscure, is aware of things which we know little about, 
that he has his own scheme of life, and especially that 
he has his own point of view and an entire world of 
compensating reflections which affect us like music,— 
they are all so strange and so true. 
The Epistle to Philemon is a very tiny book; so 
small indeed that it is no argument against one’s piety 
_ or one’s early training, that it sometimes puzzles one to 


find it. And then, even after you have laid hands upon 
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it, it all seems so simple, so casual and quiet, that you 
may even conclude that there was nothing in it worth 
all the trouble. For indeed there is a plainness and 
evenness and naturalness about this little letter which 
give us the feeling that, so to speak, we could have 
written as good a letter ourselves. But that is the 
feeling which one has when he sees for the first time 
anything of perfect beauty —a circle drawn by the 
pencil of Giotto, for example, or a story from the Old 
Testament. “Philemon” has something of that sim- 
plicity which is perfection, 

For many reasons we ought to be grateful that at 
the time when the Canon of Holy Scripture was finally 
settled, when the good men who under God had the 
immense responsibility of selecting from a great mass 
of literature, this little thing which might so easily have 
been jostled to a side and made to look ridiculous 
under the frown of more portentous documents, never- 
theless survived, and now will never die. It shows that 
from the beginning Christ had taught people not to 
pass by small things simply because they are small; 
for who knew whether here also God had not chosen 
weak things to confound things that are mighty? And 
certainly there are times, and they will always return, 
when a world which had become hardened against the 
blare of the earthquake, and the fire, and the mighty 
rushing wind, may be subdued and brought back 
to reason and humanity by some such still small 


voice. 


We often say, indeed it has become a proverb, that 
the things which we do almost without thinking, the 
words which come to our lips when we are off our guard, 
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that these give the true and trustworthy account of 
what we are beneath the surface and all the time. And 
we know that historians of the first rank, in order to 
reproduce the very atmosphere of the time with which 
they are dealing, have recourse to the correspondence, 
to the letters, of that period, to the sentiments which 
people exchanged with one another with no thought of 
their being made public. By this means, the historian 
hopes to feel for himself the very air of that time, and 
to be at home in it. 

And there, I have used the very phrase which can 
help me to my point. In this letter to Philemon, 
written not by St. Paul the apostle, the theologian, the 
prophet, but by St. Paul the man, in this letter we 
have—what is such a precious thing, for it is always 
the fruit and essence of innumerable moral conflicts 
and victories—a glimpse into a Christian home, in 
those far-off times when the first glow of Christ upon 
the heart of man had not yet died. We have here 
a kind of conversation between two good men on a 
matter which even in our own day and in any day 
would supply a very good test of the kind of men they 
both were. 

There is a story behind the letter: a fine story. It is 
this. Philemon and his wife Apphia, with their son, an 
only child, lived in Colosse. Thither St. Paul came 
preaching the Gospel. In some way, of the ten 
thousand blessed ways in which the truth and beauty 
of Christ come home to us, the truth and beauty of 
Christ came home to Philemon and to Apphia, and, to 
fill their cup to overflowing, to their son Archippus also. 
And that it was no mere enthusiasm or mood, those 
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good people proceeded to prove by beginning stvaitway 
(“straitway” is a great New Testament word) to give 
public evidence that their whole manner of life was 
going to be quite different. Philemon and his wife 
began to hold a church in their own house, just as 
children do,—of whom, said Jesus, is the Kingdom of 
Heaven. And their son, Archippus, took the road with 
St. Paul, facing the stones with which the world in 
those days used to express its attitude towards people 
who. wanted it to become better. In this Colossian 
home there was a slave, called Onesimus. Probably he 
was one of many in the household. He wasa Phrygian. 
Now, although ancient history has many a fine story of 
the fidelity of a slave, and we know that such a lofty 
spirit as Epictetus was a slave, still the average morality 
of slaves in. the Roman world was very low. And no 
wonder. If people are compelled to live by their wits, 
they will make a bad use of their wits. But if slaves in 
general had a bad reputation, Phrygian slaves, it would 
appear, put a strain upon the vocabulary to describe 
them. 

Onesimus was a slave, and a Phrygian slave. He 
had run away; and it would appear had helped himself 
to some odds and ends of value before leaving. Birds 
of a feather flock together: and Onesimus made for 
Rome, the headquarters, as every capital becomes, of the 
rascality of that time. 

And yet what a world we live in! I wonder those 
old medieval philosophers and Church Saints held out 
so long—and still are compelled to hold out—against 
the idea that this world of ours is round. I wonder it 
did not occur to one of them, by a process of @ priore 
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reasoning which was their one way of reasoning—to 
deduce from the very nature of God that the world 
must be round; so that the farther a man runs away 
from God the nearer he is to coming back to Him! 
Onesimus ran away to Rome, and it would appear ran 
into Paul’s arms and into God’s arms. 

How it happened, of course, once again we don’t 
know. But the fact is we don’t know anything. 
Known unto God are all our ways, and to Him alone! 
He is the great holder of men’s secrets; a thing which 
at once explains the wrath of God and His immeasur- 
able compassion. How it happened that Onesimus, 
this runaway thief who, you would have supposed, 
would have been safe enough in the purlieus of Rome, 
became a Christian, and such a Christian that he began 
to help St. Paul and to help him with such real ability 
and understanding that the Apostle can hardly bear to 
think of losing him,—all that, I say, we do not know. 
Of course we know how it may have happened; for 
we know how these things do happen: how a hard man 
may suddenly become soft, and a brutal soul become 
suddenly gentle, and an unclean imagination suddenly 
bury itself in a bath of tears and rise dripping and 
glowing like the body of a child. 

The one unpardonable piece of impertinence nd 
stupidity is for people to deny that these things do 
happen and can happen. Such people only prove that 
so far they have not happened to themselves. 

But because we do not know for certain how precisely 
this wonderful thing—which is the radiant Sign of God 
in an ambiguous world—happened to Onesimus, we 
may zmagine how it happened. Perhaps he in turn 
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fell among thieves, who left him bare; whereupon 
somebody gave him a crust of bread, mentioning the 
name of Jesus. Whereupon Onesimus looked at the 
man in a sudden, lively way. The name of Jesus 
brought back the old days. And Onesimus stood there 
in some Roman lane, with the crust of bread in his hand, 
and heaven breaking upon him like a dawn in India, 
as Kipling describes it—where “the sun comes up like 
thunder out’r China, ’cross the bay.” The sun coming 
up like thunder, not gently, as the holy meaning of 
the Cross might dawn upon a young girl of fine blood 
who had been wisely trained, but like thunder, like the 
music of brass instruments, the melody contending with 
a crass and obstinate matter, rich in overtones, strugg- 
ling and threatened, but victorious. 

It may have happened in that way: but it is a story 
worth waiting for; and it is one of many, so that I find 
myself sometimes thinking of heaven as a place where 
we shall spend, say, the first thousand years listening 
to fine stories: from the hearing of which we shall 
rise from time to time to sing the Te Deum, or the 
Doxology. 

_ By whatever highways and byways the Hound of 

Heaven drove Onesimus, a day came when he stood 
before St. Paul. What would we preachers not give for 
St. Paul’s part of the story from this point! And yet 
how even such a narrative from the very hand of Paul 
might in the long run have done harm. It would have 
restrained our liberty; it would have come to be used 
in a formal way, permitting of no deviation, of no fine — 
and delicate concession to the infinite variety and 
pathos of human souls. The great thing for us to know 
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is that this happened; and to believe that what once 
happened may happen zm secula seculorum. 

Our blessed Lord, knowing that Judas was a thief, 
gave him the purse to carry! St. Paul, knowing that 
Onesimus had run away from his last place carrying off 
some of his former master’s things, offered him a place 
in his hired lodging and, so to speak, handed him his 
keys! Truly, as St. Paul once put it quite gleefully, 
Christianity is a kind of folly; and those Ephesians 
said a better thing than they knew when they declared 
that if Christians had their way they would turn the 
world upside down. 

In answering the questions put to passengers as they 
approach America, I have always been conscious of the 
cruelty of one of them. I suppose, on the narrow view 
of things, it must be necessary: no great nation, I 
assume, would persist in a cruel question unless there 
was some reason and justification. “Were you ever in 
prison?” you are asked. It is not a Christian question. 
For if one has been in prison, it means that one has 
borne the retribution appointed by the Society whose 
security he had assailed, and besides, America, like 
every really great people of the earth, was founded in 
the first instance by exiles, by prisoners released, or by 
those who fled from prison ! 

It is for this reason that I thought a recent fiction of 
Mr. Locke the novelist a real bit of playful Christianity 
—I mean Septimus;—for in that story he tells us 
of one whom he makes his hero, who having come upon 
a burglar in the very act of rummaging amongst his 
belongings, there and then invited him to become hig 
valet; and an excellent valet he became. 
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Well then, it is from this point that the story as we 
have it really begins. St. Paul, who, to say no more, 
was a man of great good sense, an essentially practical 
man, allowed Onesimus to stay with him for a time. 
Whether it was a long time or a short time we do not 
know, but it was a long enough time for Paul to see 
that the root of the matter was in Onesimus, and long 
enough for Onesimus to have tested himself in many 
a private battle against old inclinations. One day 
therefore St. Paul asked Onesimus to have a talk with 
him, and in the course of that talk told him that he pro- 
posed sending him back to Colosse and to his old 
master. Now I should not think the worse of Onesimus 
if, to begin with, he asked St. Paul not to carry out such 
a proposal. It isa hard thing to go back. Ibsen has 
a couplet in Peer Gynt where he says: “ Like a sad and 
infinite wail of the sea is this going back, going home.” 
It was a hard thing that the Apostle asked of Onesimus. 
But Christianity is a hard thing. I do not say it is a 
hard thing all the way: but I do say that if Christ has 
a real place in our life, we shall every now and then be 
brought into some situation where, in order to be quite 
faithful to Him and to the new conscience which He 
has given us, we must do something which, as He said, 
is like cutting off a hand or plucking outan eye, I 
cannot imagine a harder thing, I mean of course apart 
from the grace of God flooding our heart at the moment, 
than to go back to a place which you have left in dis- 
grace, or under a cloud of suspicion, and to stand before 
a person whom you have wronged; you meanwhile 
professing that you are now a good man! 

I say, I cannot imagine anything so much against 
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our natural grain. Well, that is what St. Paul asked 
Onesimus to do; and I should not be surprised if for a 
time Onesimus simply could not face such an ordeal. 
And yet, if he hesitated at all, as a matter of fact a day 
came when he felt equal to doing this: and he did it. 

I can readily imagine what went on in his mind ; for 
it is what goes on in any quickened mind in similar 
circumstances. We try to make up for not obeying the 
supreme call, by busying ourselves in other matters. 
But still the big thing, the deep thing, the real thing, 
keeps gnawing at our peace of mind, until one day we 
can withstand it no longer; and we say, “Thy will be 
done.” 

In this matter of going back to the person whom you 
have wronged, St. Paul would have no difficulty in show- 


ing Onesimus that there is a depth of happiness, a depth | | 


of the blessedness of being forgiven which a man does 
not reach until he has cast himself not only upon the 
mercy of God, but also upon the mercy of him or her 
whom he has wronged. 

We must not fall into a way of saying that the 
forgiveness of God is enough. It is not enough; and 
has never been accounted enough by sensitive souls. 
The forgiveness of God is enough—against the inter- 
ference of any priesthood: the forgiveness of God 
is not enough—against the profound demand of an 
anxious conscience. And besides, one who has now 
at length chosen the Christian way, does not want to 
know what are the lowest possible terms on which he © 
may regard himself as a Christian. He does not want 
to know what is the very least that he may put into. 
Christianity. For he soon comes to know that we get 
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out of our religion on a scale which is directly propor- 
tionate to what we put into it in the way of genuine 
feeling and spirit. 

Indeed, I doubt very much whether one can know 
the forgiveness of God as a cleansing moment in the 
life of the soul, who has had no experience of standing 
face to face with one whom he has wronged, confessing 
his deed. 

And so, we might say that it was for the sake of 
Onesimus himself that St. Paul sent him back—in order 
to complete the salvation of his soul. 

But it was at the same time for the sake of Philemon, 
the former master, that St. Paul sent back the runaway. 
For, though the Apostle takes the attitude of one who 
is asking a favour of Philemon, namely, that he shall 
take back this slave, and keep up no malice or bitterness 
towards him, still he does not hide from Philemon that 
he (St. Paul) expects nothing less than this, and would 
regard anything less than this as falling short of Phile- 
mon’s profession of the Christian life. 

And so, we are left thinking of these things. We see 
this Onesimus with St. Paul’s letter stowed away ina 
safe place returning to Colosse; saying good-bye to 
St. Paul; boarding a ship; spending days and nights on 
the deep ; landing; making for the old home, the road 
becoming harder at every step! Until at last, he stands 
in the very presence of Philemon, his head bent, the 
letter in his outstretched hand. 


But perhaps it was all not so hard as we have been 
supposing. Perhaps that morning Philemon had been 
reading, in his parchment copy of a Gospel, the Lord’s 
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own Parable of the Prodigal Son; or perhaps that 
morning Philemon himself had secretly failed and had 
been restored by “reconciling forgiveness.” So that 
he had read only a few lines of the letter when he 
stopped reading, and looked with wet and happy eyes 
towards the slave, and said “Onesimus”; to whom 
Onesimus answered “ Rabboni,” which is to say, Master 
—even as in the Garden of the Resurrection the Lord 
said “Mary,” and Mary had answered “ Rabboni.” 


»O-ah.€ 
ON GIVING THE DEVIL HIS DUE 


“Yet Michael the archangel, when contending with the 
devil . . . durst not bring against him a railing accusation.”— 
JUDE 9. 


AM not going to try to create the context of these 
rather mysterious words, or to revive for our own 
minds the meaning which such words most probably 
conveyed to those for whose guidance they were directly 
spoken. It is enough for my purpose simply to feel 
that whatever else these words and this illustration may 
have signified, it was at least something upon which 
both the writer and his readers were agreed. 

The use which he is making of some story which was 
familiar both to them and to him is the use which in 
the process of an argument or appeal we may make, 
say, of a proverb, or of some well-worn story which we 
have all known from our childhood, whose principles we 
have all accepted. We say, in effect: “If you agree 
with that ancient proverb, or with that classical illustra- 
tion, you must agree with what I am saying now; for 
what I am saying now is simply an example of the 
very thing.” 

But indeed we have only to read the few fiery verses 


which lead up to this illustration to see the writer’s 
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point. He has recalled from their history certain 
instances of disaster coming upon God’s people, upon 
the whole nation, or upon some group or class within 
the nation. And he asks them to believe that such 
disasters were not merely so many sad accidents ; that, 
on the contrary, they happened in obedience to certain 
principles which are rooted in reason and in God: that 
it will not do to be merely contemptuous of great 
events, or to interpret them in a frivolous and unbeliev- 
ing way; that—and here he uses the illustration—even 
in the controversy between the Archangel Michael and 
the Devil, the Archangel—they would remember— 
- was not permitted to indulge, so to speak, in person- 
alities, but was required to listen to his adversary’s case, 
to try to grasp his argument, and to answer him with 
self-control and on the ground of principle. 

This strange verse of Scripture, then, seems to me to 
urge upon us all an exercise which is naturally rather 
uncongenial. It declares in effect that things on the 
great scale happen in this world, not by chance, and not 
necessarily as the result of conscious and deliberate 
badness on the part of their agents: that rather they 
come to pass for reasons, perhaps not good reasons, but 
still reasons. They found their first opportunity in 
some unguarded region of our common human nature, 
or, like a disease, in some undrained and neglected 
backwater where the evil thing grew strong, organising 
itself until it became a kind of kingdom or system, and 
winds sprang up spreading the evil thing broadcast. 
And so we are bidden, in these strange words of Holy 
Scripture, to look beneath the surface of the large 
events of history and of our own experience, especially 
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if those events are disastrous; not simply to call them 
bad, or terrible, or mysterious. We are asked—and it 
is not an exercise that we like—to search for the 
reasons and the causes of things, never for one moment 
doubting that reasons and causes there are. 

Now, when we come to think of it, we see that to 
believe that things happen for reasons and by the 
working out of principles is one way of declaring our 
belief in God. To hold that the opposite is the truth, 
namely, that things in this world simply occur either 
for no reason whatsoever, or through some mysterious 
evil agency so subtle that the human conscience can 
never detect it, and the human mind can never hope to 
deal with it, that is the real denial of order and of God, 
and it commits us all to a kind of moral paralysis, 
which at the best is relieved by moods of superstition. 

And so, to put what I have said in other words, this 
strange verse of Holy Scripture summons us, face to 
face with the dark and shaking events of history, to hold 
fast the faith that things are related to one another, 
that one thing leads on to another, that, once certain 
things are set agoing in the world, certain other things 
follow as surely as night follows day. If this were not 
the truth, then the history of man would be altogether 
a heart-breaking record. But what makes history in a 
real sense the grave word of God is that we may learn 
from its cruel and tragic pages how in bygone days 
things led on to other things, small things caught up in 
the flood of human passion to larger things,—in order 
that we may become quick to detect in our own day the 
beginnings of evil, and to deal in the region of our own. 
heart with those passions, those prejudices, those half- 
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truths, which in other days, as we perceive, let loose 
upon mankind the earthquake and the avalanche. 

And now, let us quite simply and frankly—and in 
the very spirit of this word from God which forbids 
us using the language of mere raillery and contempt— 
see whether there are not certain matters which we 
ought rather to take to heart, making it our business 
now and hereafter to deal with them. It is much too 
soon, I know well, for us to listen to any one who 
suggests that it was we who were responsible for the 
outbreak of the present conflagration. On the very 
contrary, we may without misgiving await the judgment 
of history upon our attitude, assured that it will only 
confirm the clear approval of our own conscience. And 
yet, Iam sure I am speaking for all really serious and 
patriotic people to-day when I say that there could be 
no prospect more intolerable for us than the prospect 
that in five or ten or twenty years hence, the world . 
should again be convulsed, and those who are to-day 
our prattling children should, on the threshold of their 
youth, be called upon to endure afresh such agonies as 
we have known. . 

For we have no right to look forward to a wiser 
world emerging from the present fury, unless we, who 
are now the effective members of society, clearly per- 
ceive certain things which either caused or occasioned, 
or may well have caused or occasioned, this horror ; and 
perceiving them, deal with them. w. 

Let me, then, try to make distinct, were it only to my 
own mind, certain charges which the Sombre Spirit who 
works out the tragedy of things, might with at least a 
show of reason have brought against us. For it seems 
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to me to be the very instruction in this strange strong 
verse which forbids a merely railing accusation against 
the devil, that we are to allow even Satan to state his 
case, 

Well now, there is no single thing on which our 
enemies were so confident as that we as a people had 
lost the qualities, physical, moral, political, spiritual they 
would even have said, which are the signs of a nation’s 
power to survive and of its right to survive. Amongst 
the ignorant, this charge was supported by rough-and- 
ready illustrations, which might either be true or false. 
But it was not a charge which was made by the 
ignorant. It was, we must try to believe, a view held 
with conviction by those who form and guide opinion. 
It was supported by learning and accepted as a state of 
matters for which it might be we were not altogether to 
be blamed, for it was a stage in the inevitable evolution 
of the race. As a flower passes from the firm and 
promising bud, through a day of fine strength and 
beauty, to another day of falling leaves and wilting 
stem, so we as a people having passed our climacteric 
in the glorious days of Drake and Shakespeare, had no 
longer the potency, the sap and virtue, which would 
have made us worthy to maintain the reach of our 
earlier achievement. We were a tired people going to 
pieces with interminable domestic irritations, loving ease, 
pleasure, backing the wrong things, honouring the 
wrong things. Liberty with us had become the right of 
every one to think as he liked and to do as ‘he liked. 
And so we were on the edge of revolution. We had 
lost our fear of God; and we had no other fear. Like 
France, we were beginning to tamper even with the 
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wells of life, so that in our literature and in every other 
way in which the real mind of a nation comes to light, 
we were quite evidently trifling with the last fountain 
and sanctity of things. 

We were becoming more and more provincial, it 
was alleged. It is true we were not openly with- 
drawing our armies from the outlying frontiers, as 
Rome recalled hers when her natural force began to 
abate. But we had no longer a sense and vision of 
ourselves and of a rdéle which we were called upon by 
God or destiny to play, such as sends out nations upon 
hard tasks, and binds them together in the joy of a 
’ common secret life. We spent largely, grossly indeed ; 
but it was all upon ourselves, little in the interest of 
ideas or of unworldly causes, or for the moral greatness 
of our country. And so it came to pass that many a 
small nation surpassed us in the measure of its services 
to the business of research into the causes of disease, or 
for the sake of disinterested knowledge, or gave more 
of its wealth and thought to the creation of things of 
beauty. In fact, we stood for nothing ; and therefore, 
though we were not aware of it, it was really not by our 
own choosing that we had become frivolous, extravagant, 
and mean towards ideal enterprises, but because we 
could not be otherwise. 

It was another consequence of the same want of 
idealism, the same want of such faith in anything as 
would lead us to die for it, that we had developed such 
bitterness in our domestic policies, We had no great 
dream, no great imagination of what the world by our 
assistance might be. We had nothing within ourselves 
so good for man, that we could wish that every nation 
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on earth had a share of it. We had nothing to unify us, 
to subdue our divisiveness, to consecrate and summon us. 
There was nothing before which at the last we, however 
we might be divided upon passing things, stood upright, 
recognising its glorious supremacy. There was not any- 
thing for which we were ready to die: that is, we were 
not alive. ... 


Thus Satan, our accuser, whom the Bible describes as 
standing from time to time before God, making his 
report, charged us; and we can see how wise it is 
for us, as we are commanded here, not to rail at his 
accusation; but to ask ourselves whether there may 
not have been something in it: and, humbling our- 
selves before God, before whom it is no disgrace but a 
high honour for a man or for a nation to fall down in 
grief and shame, to rise to our feet again with indigna- 
tion at ourselves, finding such truth as there may have 
been in the long indictment. 

For there #s this truth in the philosophy of those who 
planned this tremendous disturbance of the accepted 
habits of the world. It is true, it is but fair, that a 
people must never be permitted to usurp the earth, 
cumbering the ground. It is true that at every hour in 
our history we should be able to believe that it is good 
and even necessary for the world that we keep our 
place. It is right that there should be something in our 
individual and social and religious type, the blotting out 
of which would bring a real loss to mankind and cast a 
‘sinister shadow on the future. The day in which a long- 
established people like ourselves, rudely awakened, : 
cannot produce from its breast its passport into the 
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future, unless speedily it becomes a day of contrition, 
comes to be a day of conscious sickness and failure. 
All that is true: and it is a sharp kind of truth which 
we must see to it that we can meet without too great 
uneasiness. 

For we live in a severe world, where, in the long run, 
nothing survives which is merely a pretence or a mere 
husk and memory of former vitality. 

Our blessed Lord—gentlest of teachers for the 
poignant sorrows of individual souls—did not keep back 
the stern announcement of this truth. That God is no 
‘respecter of persons, was the hard truth over which His 
ancient people stumbled. That God is able from the 
stones to raise up children to Abraham: that they who 
have faith are of the holy and surviving seed: that a 
tree which bears no fruit, however it may seek to conceal 
with hanging leaves its barrenness, is doomed,—all this 
is of the very éssence of that Revelation of God to 
which no nation on earth has had such access as have we. 

And so let us not rail at our accuser; but, receiving 
with meekness what truth we may perceive even in his 
perversion, let us err rather on the side of a new moral 
sensitiveness and resolution. Let us be very sure that — 
only that which rests fairly upon the nature of things 
will survive and ought to survive. Let us be very sure 
that we live not for ourselves but for the future. Let us 
recover that sense of life as a trust and stewardship, 
which in the long run alone’ brings security and per- 
manence. 

In this disastrous time, when so many high hopes 
have become incredible and ridiculous, there may be a 
danger that we think too gloomily of the prospects and 
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capacities of our poor human nature. And yet I believe 
that, given a nation or people manifestly obedient to 
some high vision which consecrates its natural strength 
and subdues its merely secular pride; given a nation 
which lives in some dominant way for beautiful and 
wise things such as will only be perfectly achieved when 
they are shared by the whole earth; given a nation whose 
guiding words and public policies are such that it will 
always be for the good of other nations to repeat her 
maxims and accept her wisdom; given a nation which 
on a fair judgment will be acknowledged as on the 
whole standing for things such as it would chill and 
darken the soul of man to think of as departed for ever ; 
and, though we live in days when it is hard to prophesy, 
I believe that there is something in such a nation which 
always, before things have gone too far, will reconcile its 
detractors and disarm its foes. 

Let us begin then to watch ourselves, the secret play 
of our own preferences and inclinations, the kind of 
things we value, the kind of things we praise. Let us 
put it for ever beyond dispute or discussion that there is 
something at the heart of all mere aggressiveness, and 
self-seeking, and greed, and violence which sets up within 
our lives, and the life of the nation, and the life of the 
world, a seed of torment. And let us put equally upon 
some undisputed place this also which completes the 
other, that he who loseth his life, who loseth it in any 
generosity of the soul, who loseth it in any friendly and 
hospitable attitude towards others, far from hindering 
his own future, has in fact made that future richer and 
more secure. 

Let me see our nage uniting itself and bending 
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itself,—as, praise God, we find we have still the power to 
do,—uniting itself and bending itself to complete its own 
spiritual career, to promote the great causes which, by 
the manifest pressure of God’s Spirit in our history, lie 
most near to our deep and enduring interests; let us 
return to our sources and have our souls baptized anew 
in the well of life from which in all our great hours we 
have refreshed ourselves—we from whose loins have 
sprung Wilberforce, and Carey, and Livingstone—those 
lovers of the souls of men; let us seek to live, as we 
have not for far too long, in more vivid recollection 
of the great things which God has given us, obeying 
without fear that mark upon our soul which came to the | 
people of these islands with the Bible and with the 
missionaries of the Cross of Christ, that calling which we 
have never indeed repudiated, but which of late years we 
had honoured with only a difficult fidelity ; let us be 
worthy of ourselves, of our history, of our most character- 
istic personalities in Church and in State alike, and, 
though we may not be spared the reproach of the 
accuser,—and indeed it might minister to our pride and 
weakness were his voice silent towards us,—still we shall 
have the comfort of a good conscience, and in any depth 
of unusual misfortune we shall have—as in these terrible 
times we do have—an invincible endurance, and even 
should the worse come to the worst, we shall rise again 
from the dead. 


XXX 


THE COMFORT OF GREAT IDEAS 
“Let not your heart be troubled.”—Joun xiv. 1. 


E learn from St. John, who was present, that 
Jesus, after supper and just before He went 
out into the night and the garden and the judgment 
hall, spoke at some length to His disciples. He de- 
livered to them what we have in chapters xiv. to 
xvii. of this Gospel, beginning with “Let not your 
heart be troubled,” and ending, “O righteous Father, 
the world hath not known Thee: but I have known 
Thee, and these have known that Thou hast sent Me. 
And I have declared unto them Thy name, and will 
declare it; that the love wherewith Thou hast loved Me 
may be in them, and I in them.” 

In these four chapters we have our Lord’s last words 
to His disciples. Here, we may well believe, we have 
the deepest things within the Soul of Jesus. Here— 
for He knew that these were to be His last deliberate: 
words to them—we have the things which Jesus con- 
sidered to be most urgent. Here we have only the 
deepest things, the things most real, the things which 
at the last we must have—for otherwise we have nothing 
at all. 


Whatever revelation of God you find here, whatever 
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insight into the mystery of Christ’s Person, whatever 
rule for your own life, whatever prospect into the unseen 
world—hold to it, build up your life faithfully upon it, 
for that was Christ’s most intimate word and message 
to every one that believeth. Next day He was crucified ; 
and He knew, while He was speaking, that it was to 
be so, 

We can feel the kind intention of all these lingering 
words. We can feel why it was that He began to speak 
at a time when we may well believe it would have been 
easier for Him not to say anything about what was 
coming so soon to them all. It was for the sake of 
those eleven men that He broke the silence. He was 
trying to comfort them: trying to help them through 
the heavy days that lay immediately before them. He 
wished to say some things—and to do some things, as 
when He washed their feet—things that would come 
back upon them when the first bitterness was past. He 
wished to plant a light which might flicker indeed 
during the worst hours, but would recover and shine and 
stay with them for ever. 

He tried to prepare them for His death by assuring 
them that, strictly speaking, there was no such thing 
as death. Death was not the end of love and intimacy: 
it was the beginning of these on a higher plane, in a 
region nearer to God. He spoke to them firmly about 
the heavenly life which awaited Him, and to which He 
would welcome them at the last. Again and again He 
used the words “the Father,” or “My Father,” or “your 
Father” with the easy confidence of One who knows. 
Thus He tried to prepare them for His departure before it 
should come to pass, He tried to relieve the pressure of 
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the hour by bringing close to them the glory that lay 
beyond. But—certainly this is true of the beginning 
—some of the disciples were not convinced. More than 
once, one or other interrupted Jesus with a question 
which represented a difficulty or misgiving. For 
example, when Jesus said, “I go to prepare a place for 
you ... and whither I go ye know, and the way ye 
know,” Thomas broke in, with the obvious difficulty, 
“Lord, we know not whither Thou goest; and how can 
we know the way?” A little later, Jesus had spoken 
of “the Father” as One to whom they could lift up 
their hearts in all times of loneliness and grief, where- 
upon Philip interposed, with the difficulty, “Lord, shew 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” It is really the same 
difficulty which Thomas and Philip felt. It is in fact 
the difficulty which lies at the heart of the Christian 
faith. They are asking Jesus how they can be made 
quite sure of those splendid beliefs—the belief in the 
blessed consummation of these lives of ours which seem 
so ineffectual, and the belief in the Eternal Father under 
whose benediction we pass our days. “ Assure us of 
these things,’ said they, and they speak for a great 
multitude, “assure us that all is well and will be well, 
that all our life may be a going home to be with God; 
then shall we be satisfied, and command our souls to 
be still.” That was their difficulty while Jesus was 
speaking. 

They asked Him—if we may express what they felt 
in the language of our own time—how they could be 
made sure that a holy and loving purpose underlay all 
things, that all is well and shall be well. They asked 
Him how they could be made sure that life for every 
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one means something wise and holy, and is a predestined 
pathway to the heavenly places. 


Now, how did Jesus meet this difficulty, which may 
so readily become our own private difficulty? How 
did He instruct them to deal with this ultimate mis- 
giving concerning our life? To begin with, He asked 
them to put their trust in His spoken word, to believe 
His report as they might believe something which some 
trustworthy person declared to them though it might 
be very strange and very good. He said, “I have told 
you. Trust Me. I have said, that it is so, that we are 
living under the Father’s rule, and may win through the 
means of life the Father’s home.” That was Christ’s 
general instruction to us: to take His Word as security 
for our hopes. But He followed it up with another. 

“We know not whither Thou goest,” said Thomas. 
“Ye know the way,” said Jesus. “Shew us the Father,” 
said Philip. “ Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet hast Thou not known Je?” said Jesus. “How 
can we be sure,” said they in effect, “that we are moving 
on to a place and state of blessedness? How can we 
know that beyond this human scene there lies a real 
though unseen world which will judge this present 
world, and bring to their triumph the purposes of God?” 
To which Jesus answered in effect: “Ye know the way. 
Ye know that it is better to follow We than to follow 
the world. Ye know that it is better to follow Me 
than to bear the misery of a selfish and disorderly life. 
Ye know—and the more heartily ye serve Me, the more 
sure ye are—that, whatever be the evd of things, even 
supposing things were to end in night and chaos— 
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which cannot be— you must obey the highest, having 
seen it. The end may be obscure, but the way is plain. 
The End is for God: the way is for us.” 

“ Shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us,” said they. 
“Only make us sure,” said they, speaking for many in 
all ages and countries, “only make us sure that we are 
in the hands of One who knows us, who loves us, who 
cares whether we perish, and we shall bear everything 
in patience.” To which Jesus answered in effect: 
“Have I been so long time with you, and yet have you 
never felt the real life of God, the eternal life, coming 
near to you, hovering over you, offering itself to you? 
Have you never felt the real and solid happiness of 
living near Me? If you have felt that—and your 
sorrow over My departure is one proof that you have 
felt it, that I do mean something deep, tender, unworldly 
for you—is that not enough? Will you not wait? 
Are you not able to say, ‘ Not since we know we love, 
but since we love, we know enough’? Tzere is the sun 
in the heavens: but you do not ask that you may be 
allowed to touch and handle the sun in order to be 
sure of it. No; you are happy in its warmth and its 
light. Why not rest contented meanwhile, building 
boldly upon what you do know, making the sublime 
inference of faith,—that the peace of soul which you are 
aware of when you are near to Me is a ray of an Abid- 
ing Sun, is a foretaste of the Unchanging Love of God? 

Have I been so long with you, and yet hast thou not 
known Me, Philip? He that hath seen Me hath seen 
the Father. How therefore sayest thou, Shew us the 
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wreckers use to lure ships on to their doom? To which 
we can but answer: Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right? And: Lord, Thou hast made man. 
Lord, Thou hast planted Eternity in the heart of man. 


How can we be sure of the End of things? How 
can we be sure that there are friendly lights along that 
far-off shore, that there remaineth a Rest to the people 
of God? To all such questions,—questions with which 
our age is rife, questions to which our own hearts at 
times are liable——our Lord seems to say by way of an 
answer: “These are matters which in the nature of 
things cannot be proved to you. They must dawn 
upon you. They must be revealed within you. They 
are seen by faith. You embrace them in the tumult 
of your spiritual distress and joy. They manifest 
themselves as true only to those who are humbly 
seeking them. A great hope, a great love, a great 
sorrow, delivers us in a moment from materialism and 
raises our eyes to the place where we ‘behold the King 
in His beauty, and see the land that is very far off.” 


In this last discourse to His disciples, there is one 
thing which is so continually present that we may > 
believe it was our Lord’s Purpose in speaking to impress 
it almost alone upon their hearts. It is this: that He 
Himself is our security for all those great hopes by 
which man lives. That just as it was His society, His 
presence, communion with Him, which quickened the 
hearts of men and enlarged them, so that they demanded 
an Eternity in which to love Him and live with Him; 
so still to-day it is only in His presence and by continual 
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and loving fellowship with Him that those great hopes 
kindle within us and overcome the difficulties and con- 
tradictions of life. 

In simple words: when we are at our best, when we 
are with Christ—we know that all is well. When we 
are away from Christ, when we become slack and un- 
willing—the future becomes a blank; we know nothing 
confidently and happily. Out in the world, the great 
hopes perish. It is in the fellowship of Jesus Christ, in 
the community of believers, in the Church, that they 
come home to us as the very Word of God. “Without 
Me,” said Jesus, “ye can do nothing”: for “without 
Me,” He might have said, “ye can believe nothing.” 
It is Christ within us Who is the hope of Glory. Where- 
fore let us examine ourselves and let us see to it that 
we have a happy and honest intercourse with Jesus 
Christ, so that in the ordinary days of our life He may 
be with us as a genial power for all goodness; and on 
extraordinary days, on dark days, when we put out our 
hand in some terror or amazement, we may find Him 
there. 
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